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INTRODUCTION. 


Early  in  January,  1890,  the  Directresses  of  the  New  York 
Association  of  Working  Girls'  Societies  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  when  there  should  be  a  more  general  discussion  by  club 
members  of  the  various  interests  of  the  societies.  The  matter 
was  brought  before  the  Central  Council,  at  a  special  meeting 
held  during  the  last  week  in  January,  and  then  it  was  resolved 
that  a  Convention  of  "Working  Girls'  Societies  should  be  held  in 
April,  and  that  the  Boston,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tions should  be  asked  to  co-operate  in  the  movement. 

After  hearty  responses  had  been  received  from  these  organ- 
izations, a  programme  was  adopted  and  invitations  were  sent  to 
societies  not  connected  with  any  association,  asking  them  to 
send  delegates.  Only  such  were  selected  as  were  known  to  be 
organized  under  the  principles  advocated  by  the  associations, 
viz., '  co-operation  and  self-government  for  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  purposes.  In  the  invitation  the  Central  Council  of 
the  New  York  Association  indicated  that  while  as  many  as  pos- 
sible from  each  city  were  welcome,  it  would  entertain  from  two 
to  six  delegates  from  each  society.  Most  cordial  replies  were 
received  from  many  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  from  societies 
in  and  near  New  York.  225  delegates,  representing  clubs  in 
many  places,  were  present,  some  of  whom  were  the  guests  of 
the  Council  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  and  as  many  more 
availed  themselves  of  convention  rates,  meeting  their  own  ex- 
penses. The  Convention  lasted  parts  of  three  days,  the  day 
sessions  being  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 


York  Association  took  place,  at  the  large  hall  of  Cooper  Union, 
and  on  Wednesday  evening  visits  were  paid  to  the  various  club- 
rooms,  and  the  delegates  met  later  at  a  small  hall  to  see  a 
musical  drill.  Every  session  was  crowded,  and  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  were  great.  It  was  estimated  that  two  thousand  were 
present  Tuesday  evening,  and  hundreds  at  each  day  session 
As  the  movement  is  so  new,  it  seemed  unwise  to  allow  open 
discussion  after  the  papers  were  presented,  so  in  advance  many 
club  members  prepared  short  papers  treating  different  points 
of  interest  upon  the  topics  chosen.  The  session  of  Thursday 
morning  was  informal  and  views  were  interchanged  as  to  meth- 
ods of  work. 

The  following  pages  give  the  papers  in  order,  also  those 
of  the  Annual  Meeting.  In  Appendix  I.  will  be  found  a  list  of 
clubs  sending  delegates  ;  Appendix  II.,  statistics  relating  to  the 
New  York  clubs  ;  Appendix  III.,  a  list  of  officers  of  the  different 
Associations.  Further  information  regarding  Working  Girls' 
Societies,  also  constitutions  of  the  clubs,  can  be  secured  by 
applying  to  262  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

(xkace  EL  Dodge,  Chairman  of  Convention. 
Vikginia  Potter,  General  Secretary. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


OF 


WORKING  GIRLS'  SOCIETIES. 


WHAT  IS  A  WORKING  GIRLS'   SOCIETY? 

Mrs.  MARY  STORRS  HATNBS,  Brooklyn. 

What  is  the  need  of  the  working  girls — the  factory  and  shop 
girls  of  our  cities  ?  Let  the  words  of  one  whose  pen  is  as 
eloquent  as  her  life  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  working  women 
answer :  "  That  education  which  will  change  the  conditions  in 
the  majority  of  their  homes.  That  education  and  influence 
which  will  make  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  value  clean 
surroundings,  light,  air,  sunshine,  above  seal  plush  and  jet 
trimming.  That  education  which  will  make  them  know  the 
laws  of  sanitation  and  hygiene ;  that  influence  which  will  make 
them  respect  these  laws.  Education  which  will  teach  them  that 
ignorance  is  sin  if  there  is  opportunity  to  remove  it.  Influence 
which  will  be  to  them  a  revelation  into  an  unknown  world  of 
simple  living  and  high  thinking.  That  example  which  will  show 
them  the  true  relation  between  husband  and  wife,  revealing  the 
divinity  in  that  relation,  and  point  to  God  as  its  author.  The 
opening  to  them  of  opportunity  for  education  in  books,  in  art, 
in  music  ;  education  that  shall  open  the  world  of  nature  to  them  ; 
that  will  teach  them  their  relations  to  the  nation's  growth." 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  for 
1888  states  that  out  of  17,427  working  women  considered 
14,918  live  at  home  ;  1,616  live  in  private  families,  so  that  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  are  directly  or  indirectly  under  home 
influences,  good  or  bad  as  the  case  may  be.  Experienced 
workers  for  the  elevation  of  women  claim  that  "  the  condition  of 
the  married  woman   can  only  be   affected  through  the   better 
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education  of  the  child,  the  training  of  the  girl,  and  through 
everything  that  tends  to  raise  the  man  morally  and  industrially." 
The  mothers  in  these  homes,  are  they  less  ignorant  and  untrained 
than  the  girls  themselves  ? 

Working  girls  as  a  class  are  not  inferior  in  natural  ability. 
"  Granted,"  writes  a  working  girl  in  reply  to  questions  recently 
discussed  in  some  of  the  societies,  "  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
working  girls  are  intellectually  inferior.  This  happens  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  for  although  endowed  with  equal  mental 
faculties,  they  have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  cultivation  of 
them  for  the  less  desirable  occupation  of  earning  their  living." 
She  believes  also,  that,  notwithstanding  their  "  adverse  en- 
vironment," they  retain  an  "innate  refinement,"  and  noble 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  in  common  with  their  more  favored 
sisters,  which  those  who  become  the  friends  of  these  girls 
recognize  and  honor. 

How  do  these  societies  differ  in  principle  and  government 
from  the  many  other  societies  for  the  elevation  and  help  of 
working  women?  It  was  obvious  to  the  originators  of  the  Work- 
ing Girls'  Society  that  an  organization  which  would  meet  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  these  girls  should  not  exist  on  any  basis 
of  charity,  and  that  only  a  system  of  government  which  should 
permit  free  expression,  and  should  teach,  with  all  that  is  practical 
and  educative,  that  higher  education  of  self-government  and 
responsibility  as  women  would  tend  to  the  better  building  up  of 
the  home.  That  the  women  of  wealth,  or  leisure,  or  talent,  who 
should  associate  themselves  with  working  girls  should  meet  them 
on  the  common  ground  of  friendship  and  sisterhood.  That  here 
was  not  the  opportunity  for  patronage,  or  the  dilletanteism  of 
sentimental  interest,  or  a  work  to  be  taken  up  under  what  Mr. 
Howells  calls  a  "  vague  obligation,  which  we  now  all  feel  to  be 
helpful."  It  was  hand  to  hand,  heart  to  heart  work.  None 
were  so  rich  that  they  might  not  learn  lessons  of  self-sacrifice 
and  patience  from  lives  which  had  held  but  meagre  privileges  ; 
none  so  cultured  that  the  joy  they  could  bring  by  ministry  to 
others'  lives  might  not  return  to  bless  their  own  hearts ; 
none  so  poor  that  they  might  not  cheer  or  comfort  less  for- 
tunate lives,  or  so  untrained  that  they  might  not  suggest  to  tal- 
ent and  accomplishment  practical  methods  of  reaching  vital 
means  of  helping. 

The  girls  knew  what  they  longed  for  education,  a  place  for 
social  intercourse  outside  of  their  crowded  tenement  homes. 

They  belong  to  that  class  which  Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
says  "  asks  no  charity  and  can  paddle  their  own  canoes,  but  they 
do  not  want  to  lose  force  in  paddling."  The  working  girl  has 
found  in  co-operation  the  concentration  of  force,  and  through  it 
commands  for  herself  opportunities   for  self-improvement  be- 
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fore  unattainable  —  comfortable  rooms,  where  members  may 
pass  the  evening,  experienced  teachers,  and  instruction  in  dress- 
making, millinery,  plain  sewing,  cooking,  type-writing,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  history,  literature,  drawing,  physical  culture, 
and  other  branches  of  equal  importance.  The  practical  talk, 
the  social  evening,  and  the  business  meeting  are  also  interesting 
and  much-desired  features  of  the  work  of  these  societies.  The 
business  meetings  are  held  once  every  month,  and  are  conducted 
on  strict  parliamentary  rules.  All  elections,  nominations  for 
office,  financial  affairs,  are  openly  discussed  and  voted  upon  by 
the  members.  They  fill  part  of  the  offices,  and  in  some  socie- 
ties the  president  is  a  working  girl.    Dues  are  charged,  differing 

in  amount  anions  the  various  societies  according  to  their  finan- 
ce O 

cial  status. 

Instruction  in  the  classes  is  paid  for  by  the  girls,  although 
there  is  no  schedule  of  prices  which  governs  all  societies. 

It  has  been  urged  that  when  we  speak  of  the  Working  Girls' 
Societies  as  self-supporting  our  aim  and  ideals  may  be  high,  but 
that  in  point  of  fact,  we  do  not  and  cannot  reach  them.  We 
have  Yassar  and  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Barnard  Colleges,  founded 
and  endowed  by  wealthy  men,  which  are  potent  influences  in 
the  educational  and  moral  life  of  the  country.  From  them  are 
going  out  every  year  young  women  equipped  for  the  world's 
work.  So  wealth  co-operates  with  the  working  girl  to  secure 
for  her  advantages  for  which  she  can  make  only  a  small  return, 
but  which  she  meets  to  the  measure  of  her  ability,  and  main- 
tains a  self-respecting  womanhood. 

The  advantage  of  Working  Girls'  Societies,  aside  from  a 
direct  means  of  self-improvement,  is  the  gathering  together  in 
different  localities  numbers  of  girls,  who  could  not  be  reached  in 
one  central  place  of  meeting.  They  may  enjoy  the  privileges 
they  desire  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes,  and  the  mem- 
bership does  not  attain  to  such  proportions  that  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  wish  to  help  the  girls  to  come  into  direct  per- 
sonal contact  with  them,  and  to  exert  a  personal  rather  than  a 
general  influence  upon  their  lives ;  to  learn  something  of  their 
individual  struggles  and  sorrows,  their  special  aspirations  and 
aptitude. 

To  start  a  successful  society,  find  out  the  needs  and  desires 
of  a  circle  of  girls  whom  you  may  gather  through  friendliness 
and  kindly  interest  within  your  influence.  Do  not  attempt  to 
carry  out  pet  theories  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  the  happiness 
and  the  best  development  and  improvement  of  the  working  girl. 
Methods  and  plans  which  may  commend  themselves  to-day  will 
change  with  the  acquisition  of  a  new  constituency  to-morrow. 
Seek  "  the  art  to  borrow  from  others'  lives,"  win  their  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  your  motives  by  adapting  yourself  to  their 
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point  of  view.  Workers  with  girls  may  learn  much  from  them, 
however  much  they  may  bring  of  new  thought  and  impulse  into 
their  lives.  Methods  are  born  of  the  occasion.  Co-operation, 
self-help,  self-support,  the  working  with,  instead  of  the  old  pre- 
scribed methods  of  working  for,  is  the  true  spirit  in  which  to 
help  the  working  girl  to  "  higher,  nobler  aims."  It  is  the  asso- 
ciated effort  which  is  doing  the  most  for  the  world  to-day.  The 
woman  of  wealth,  or  the  woman  to  whom  has  been  given  intel- 
lectual power  and  advantages,  who  becomes  not  only  the  helper 
but  the  friend  of  the  workwoman,  the  wage-earner,  who  sets 
aside  class  prejudice,  whether  it  exist  in  carpet  factory  or  in  the 
shop,  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the  office,  and  bind  themselves  in  com- 
mon effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  labor  and  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  workwoman  in  the  community,  are  helping  to  solve 
questions  in  social  ethics  which  seem  difficult  of  adjustment. 
When  the  workwoman  and  the  woman  of  leisure  as  well  recog- 
nize that  thoroughness  in  her  work  and  the  spirit  in  which  she 
works  lends  dignity  to  the  work  of  her  hands,  then  the  false 
pride  which  enters  into  the  idea  of  work,  the  listlessness  in  work, 
the  want  of  application,  joy,  and  pride  in  work  will  give  place 
to  a  better  realization  of  the  "  true  dignity  of  labor,"  and  to  the 
respect  and  recognition  which  the  trained  and  skilful  wage- 
earner  may  command  from  the  community.  The  objects  and 
purposes  of  Working  Girls'  Societies  claim  a  place  for  them  as  a 
distinct  organization  for  woman's  work  and  for  the  conference 
and  discussion  which  shall  present  the  various  interests  of  Work- 
ing Girls'  Societies  and  promote  the  development  of  "  new 
schemes  and  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  working  girls." 


HOW  TO    STAET  A  WORKING  GIRLS'    SOCIETY. 

HELEN  ISELIN. 

I  have  been  asked  by  your  Committee  to  bring  before  this 
meeting  my  ideas  of  how  a  Working  Girls'  Society  should  be 
started.  I  do  so  with  considerable  diffidence  in  face  of  so  many 
women  whose  experience  in  this  work  must  undoubtedly  be 
larger  than  mine,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  give  some  prac- 
tical hints  (from  my  own  recent  experience  in  starting  a  soci- 
ety) which  may  be  of  use  to  those  of  you  who  are  new  at  it. 
Before  going  any  further,  however,  I  must  ask  to  be  pardoned  if, 
in  the  course  of  this  paper,  I  trespass  on  somebody's  else  ground 
and  say  a  few  words  on  the  possibility  of  self-support.     The 
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two  subjects  are  so  close  together  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  speak  of  one  without  the  other. 

Among  the  first  problems  that  present  themselves  to  us  is 
that  of  locality.  I  suppose  it  is  natural  to  consult  one's  own 
convenience  in  this  matter,  but  I  believe  this  to  be  an  error 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  the  success  of  more  than  one  club. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  members  of  a  Working  Girls' 
Club  are  to  be  chiefly  working  women  and  girls,  who  come  home 
too  tired,  after  a  long  day  in  the  shop  or  factory,  to  make  any 
great  exertion,  even  with  pleasure  as  the  result.  Therefore  start 
the  club  in  the  neighborhood  from  which  you  expect  to  draw 
members.  In  country  towns  and  villages  this  ought  not  to  be  a 
difficult  matter,  as  one's  choice  is  naturally  more  limited,  and 
one's  knowledge  of  the  conditions  more  thorough  than  in  large 
cities ;  but  in  all  cases  the  greatest  assistance  in  this  matter  can 
be  had  bj  consulting  with  members  of  other  clubs,  if  there  are 
others  in  the  place,  or,  if  there  are  none,  with  the  prospective 
members,  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  will  be  foolish 
enough  to  try  to  start  a  society  in  any  place  without  first  hav- 
ing some  personal  acquaintance  with  working  women  and  girls, 
either  in  club  life  or  in  the  many  other  ways  in  which  such  per- 
sonal  relations  are  possible.  I  feel  that  the  importance  of  the 
choice  of  a  starting-place  cannot  be  too  forcibly  dwelt  upon. 
You  may  succeed,  by  dint  of  constant  effort,  in  bolstering  up  a 
club  started  without  such  consideration,  and  it  may  live  a  few 
short  months  or  even  a  year  or  two,  only  to  die  a  natural  death, 
natural  in  proportion  to  the  unnaturalness  of  its  birth.  Having 
chosen  an  approximate  site  for  the  club,  the  next  step  is  to  ask 
your  working-girl  friends  to  talk  to  their  friends,  and  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  proposed  to  start  a  club  if  they  desire  one.  In  this  way 
you  will  discover  how  much  demand  there  is  for  a  club  in  that 
locality.  In  country  towns  and  places  where  clubs  are  unknown, 
a  good  plan  is  to  gain  admission  to  the  factories  during  the  lunch 
hour  and  speak  to  the  girls  yourself,  distributing  among  them 
afterward  cards  of  invitation  to  the  opening  night.  To  go  back 
to  our  city  club,  for  it  is  principally  of  city  clubs  that  I  am 
speaking — it  is  best  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  start ;  let 
the  idea  simmer  awhile.  Have  a  parlor  meeting  of  women  of 
the  leisure  class  who  you  think  might  be  interested,  and  tell 
them  your  plan ;  from  the  thirty  or  forty  you  have  gathered  to- 
gether you  will  probably  get  seven  or  eight  who  will  help  you. 
After  having  talked  matters  over  with  those  seven  or  eight,  as 
well  as  with  the  wage  earners  who  have  promised  you  their  aid, 
hire  a  floor  or  two  floors,  sub-letting  one  to  a  woman,  who  in  re- 
turn for  reduced  rent  keeps  your  rooms  clean  and  gives  you  the 
use  of  her  kitchen  for  cooking  classes.  In  some  cases  it  is  best 
to  take   the   whole  house,  sub-letting  the  rooms  that  are  not 
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needed  ;  in  this  way  you  have  the  control  of  the  house,  which  is 
very  important,  but  of  course  you  run  the  risk  of  having  the 
rooms  vacant  on  your  hands.  Furnish  the  club-rooms  simply, 
cocoa  matting  on  the  floors,  plenty  of  strong  camp-chairs,  deal 
tables  covered  with  bright  cloths,  colored  prints  and  photographs 
on  the  walls,  a  couple  of  lamps  and  such  ornaments  as  you  can 
collect,  and  you  will  have  as  pretty,  cheerful  club- rooms  as  any- 
one can  desire.  Of  course  a  piano  is  indispensable.  Furnish- 
ing and  your  first  month's  rent  will  cost  from  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars — it  ought 
not  to  cost  more,  and  if  anything  is  given  it  will  naturally  cost 
less.  This  money  must  be  given  or  obtained  in  some  way  by 
outsiders.  It  does  not  seem  possible  for  club  members  to  raise 
it,  unless  the  amount  is  borrowed  on  easy  terms  and  the  future 
'club  members  pay  it  back  by  fairs  or  entertainments,  but  there 
are  few,  I  fancy,  who  are  brave  enough  to  start  with  so  heavy  a 
load  on  their  backs. 

The  preparations  are  now  made  for  the  opening  night  and 
it  is  time  to  send  out  two  or  three  hundred  cards  of  invitation 
through  your  working-girl  friends  and  by  distributing  them  in 
the  shops  and  factories.  You  will  probably  have  from  seventy- 
five  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  girls  present.  It  is  well  to 
have  two  or  three  good  speeches,  in  which  the  objects  and  aims 
of  the  Society  are  clearly  explained.  A  little  music  will  serve 
for  entertainment,  and  ice-cream  and  cake,  if  announced  on  the 
invitation  cards,  will  prove  a  great  attraction,  for  the  American 
girl  who  does  not  care  for  ice-cream  is  an  anomaly.  Before  the 
meeting  breaks  up  it  is  well  to  appoint  an  evening  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  club,  and  to  invite  them  all,  or  as  many  as  wish 
to  join,  to  come  on  that  evening.  When  the  evening  arrives  there 
will  probably  be  a  much  smaller  attendance,  but  on  the  whole 
this  is  rather  an  advantage,  as  you  will  have  much  business  to 
transact  and  with  fewer  numbers  there  will  be  less  confusion. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  adopt  by-laws,  a  draft  of  which 
has  been  already  prepared.  Of  course,  at  this  early  stage  it  is 
impossible  to  have  an  election  of  officers  which  will  be  in  any 
way  representative,  and  the  best  way,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  ap- 
point officers,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  club,  to  serve 
until  the  first  of  the  ensuing  year,  or  until  whatever  time  the 
members  may  decide  on  for  their  annual  election.  This  will  be 
found  to  be  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  officers  who  have 
proved  themselves  incompetent.  You  are  now  ready  to  take  the 
names  of  those  who  wish  to  become  members,  and  of  these 
those  who  wish  to  join  classes,  having  given  notice  that  classes 
will  be  formed  in  different  branches  so  soon  as  enough  members 
desire  them.  The  classes  for  which  teachers  have  to  be  hired 
are,  of  course,  extra,  a  fee  large  enough  to  cover  the  expenses  be- 
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ing  charged.  In  my  opinion  there  ought  to  be  two,  perhaps 
three,  evenings  in  the  week,  which  shall  be  free,  given  up  to 
talks  or  popular  classes  taught  by  volunteer  teachers. 

Now  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  running  expenses  of  a  club 
and  the  possibility  of  meeting  them  out  of  the  membership  dues. 
I  believe  the  rents  are  higher  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  any- 
where else  in  this  country,  so  if  it  is  possible  to  make  a  club  en- 
tirely self-supporting  in  New  York,  it  would  be  easier  in  other 
cities  and  still  easier  in  villages.  The  usual  club  dues  are  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  month,  a  club  with  a  regular  pay- 
ing membership  of  two  hundred,  which  in  my  opinion  is  quite 
large  enough,  would  have  at  the  former  rate  an  income  of  $40 
per  month,  and  at  the  latter  $50.  In  small  places  the  member- 
ship will  hardly  reach  two  hundred,  but  the  expenses  will  also 
be  smaller.  I  think  it  can  be  proved  that  the  monthly  expenses 
of  a  club  are  about  as  follows :  Rent,  $25  ;  coal,  $4 ;  gas,  $3  ; 
cleaning,  $4  ;  piano,  $4 :  total,  $40.  When  the  rent  is  higher  I 
should  suggest  that  the  dues  be  twenty-five  cents  a  month,  which 
gives  an  extra  ten  dollars.  Of  course  this  does  not  leave  any 
margin  for  extra  expenses,  but  these  should  and  could  be  met 
by  especial  efforts  on  the  part  of  club  members  in  the  way  of 
small  entertainments.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
found  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  make  clubs  self-supporting, 
but  that  it  ought  to  be  the  aim,  almost  the  highest  aim,  of  every 
club,  I  must  maintain  ;  until  this  is  accomplished  Working  Girls' 
Societies  will  not  in  my  opinion  have  reached  their  greatest  use- 
fulness. A  Working  Girls'  Club  which  is  nothing  but  a  chari- 
table society  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
to  disparage  the  many  excellent  charitable  societies  started  for 
the  benefit  of  working  girls,  but  I  do  mean  that  with  our  avowed 
principles  and  aims  we  are  not  strictly  honest  unless  we  strain 
every  nerve  in  the  direction  of  making  our  clubs  self-support- 

In  closing  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  impressing  on 
members  their  individual  responsibility  to  the  club,  and  upon 
the  officers  the  necessity  of  never  making  any  change  without 
consulting  the  members  as  a  whole.  Of  course  in  minor  details 
the  officers  are  often  obliged  to  act  without  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  club,  but  this  should  be  done  as  seldom  as  possible. 
The  members  have  a  right  to  decide  how  their  club  shall  be 
run  and  the  more  this  right  is  exercised  the  more  healthy  will 
be  the  club  life. 
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HOW  TO  ROUSE  AN  INTELLIGENT  INTEREST  IN 
MEMBERS  IN  THEIR   SOCIETY. 

EDITH  M.  HOWES. 

How  to  help  others  wisely  is  the  problem  that  confronts  all 
who  are  striving  to  educate  or  elevate  humanity. 

The  teacher  can  no  longer  rest  content  with  glib  recitations, 
or  aid  his  pupils  by  too  many  promptings.  That  amiable  being, 
the  giver  of  abundant  alms,  can  no  longer  open  the  flood-gates 
of  his  charity  with  reckless  unconsciousness  of  results.  Self- 
reliance  is  the  goal  toward  which  the  best  of  education  and 
philanthropy  is  aiming.  The  women  who  are  directing  our 
Working  Girls'  Clubs  find  this  problem  of  wise  help  constantly 
facing  them  as  well.  To  give  people  immediate  aid  is  compara- 
tively easy.  A  club  may  be  organized  in  that  spirit ;  a  group 
of  girls,  persuaded  that  they  need  instruction  and  healthy  social 
intercourse.  Pleasantly  furnished  rooms  may  be  provided  by 
the  aid  of  friends,  the  needed  classes  started,  entertainments, 
dances,  and  good  times  planned  to  draw  in  the  less  serious ;  all 
the  outward  organization  of  the  club  may  be  prosperous  and  at- 
tractive; but  until  members  are  bringing  something  to  the  club 
as  well  as  taking  something  from  it ;  until  they  realize  that  the 
club  needs  them  as  much  as  they  need  the  club  ;  in  short,  until 
they  feel  a  personal  responsibility  for  its  success  or  failure,  we 
have  not  aroused  that  intelligent  interest  on  which  stability  and 
true  usefulness  must  depend.  Every  club  has  its  leaders,  women 
with  whom  it  may  have  originated,  women  to  whom  its  members 
must  look  for  advice  and  guidance,  who  give  to  it,  with  all  glad- 
ness, their  time,  sympathy,  and  wisdom  ;  but  these  leaders  must 
remember  that,  no  matter  how  wise  and  experienced  they  may 
be,  they  need  the  advice  and  help  of  members. 

Every  new  scheme  that  originates,  every  plan  of  instruction, 
of  work,  of  business,  which  is  meditated  for  the  good  of  the  club, 
should  be  presented  to  its  members,  new  ideas  may  be  gained, 
new  objections  raised,  and  the  sympathy  or  help  of  all  solicited. 

How  can  members  be  made  to  feel  this  interest  ?  In  the 
first  place,  by  sharing  as  they  may  the  burdens  of  clnb  work,  by 
attending  and  taking  part  in  business  meetings,  by  filling,  and 
in  turn,  any  office  for  which  they  have  leisure  and  ability,  by 
aiding  in  the  care  of  rooms,  the  keeping  of  records,  the  distribu- 
tion and  care  of  books,  the  arrangement  of  entertainments,  every 
way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  work  for  the  club. 

Let  those  who  are  too  busy  to  help  in  these  ways  be  made  to 
feel  that  cheerful  faces,  kind  words,  and  regular  attendance  are 
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contributions  that  all  may  bring,  and  a  way  of  help  open  to  every 
one.  Good  ships  need  many  hands  to  hoist  and  set  sail,  as  well 
as  clear-eyed  pilots  at  the  wheel.  And  we  all  like  to  be  helpful. 
Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  little  children  know  how 
strong  and  natural  is  this  instinct,  and  burdens  shared  become 
bonds  that  unite  us  in  love  and  knowledge  of  each  other. 

Many  of  you  know  of  faithful  and  loving  service  rendered 
your  club  by  hard-working  girls. 

Our  own  club  is  blessed,  with  the  memory  of  such  a  noble 
life.  One  whose  heart  was  faithful  even  unto  death,  who  col- 
lected the  fees  of  our  club  for  nearly  two  years.  She  was  neither 
very  wise  nor  very  clever,  but  always  cheery,  unselfish,  and  brave, 
the  mainstay  of  her  family,  and  when  prostrated  by  illness  and 
sadly  pressed  for  lack  of  money  to  cover  the  expenses  of  daily 
living,  she  held  over  fifty  dollars  of  our  club  fees  untouched.  It. 
seems  irreverent  to  imagine  even  that  such  a  girl  could  be  any- 
thing but  the  soul  of  honor.  Yet  how  many  in  such  dire  straits,, 
with  the  needs  of  others  pressing  on  them,  could  spurn  a  like 
temptation  ? 

Another  important  help  in  awakening  an  intelligent  interest 
is  a  knowledge  of  other  clubs  and  their  work.  In  the  meetings 
of  the  General  Council,  and  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Clubs,  as  well  as  in  the  happy  friendships  of  Holiday 
House,  girls  come  together,  compare  the  respective  merits  of 
clubs,  are  stirred  to  generous  rivalry,  and  a  deeper  loyalty  to 
their  own  club  is  awakened.  They  hear  their  club  praised,  and 
glow  with  pride.  They  hear  it  unfavorably  criticised,  and  learn 
to  defend  it.  Our  club  and  its  work  take  on  new  meanings. 
They  have  joined  the  arm}7,  and  the  regiment  has  its  place. 
They  are  a  part  of  a  movement,  not  a  local  bubble  that  may 
burst,  disappear,  and  be  forgotten,  but  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  one  of  the  small  and  silent  forces  that  may  alter  the 
world's  history. 

So  this  meeting' to-day  may  play  no  insignificant  part  in 
awakening  intelligent  interest  among  club  members.  The  hori- 
zon broadens ;  and  beyond  our  city,  beyond  our  State,  we  see 
women  all  over  our  great  countr}T  uniting  to  help  and  stimulate 
each  o'her  in  the  attainment  of  a  higher  and  nobler  woman- 
hood. 

We  .  lave  seen  how  members  to  really  care  for  their  club  or 
society  must  look  to  it  as  something  they  can  help  as  well  as 
something  that  can  help  them,  must  feel  the  stimulus  that  comes 
from  association  with  those  engaged  in  the  same  work  in  their 
own  and  other  cities.  Added  to  this  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
vivifying  this  stimulus  of  association,  must  live  the  power  of 
personal  faith  and  hope  in  each  other. 

The  apostle  Paul  when  summing  up  the  triad  of  virtues  that 
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underlie  all  noble  living,  has  said :  "  The  greatest  of  these  is 
Love."  Those  interested  in  the  progress  and  elevation  of  work- 
ing girls,  often  feel  tempted  to  say :  "  The  greatest  of  these  is 
Faith." 

Love  is  indeed  the  blessed  impulse  that  stirs  in  all  good  men 
and  women  who  are  struggling  to  prevent  crime,  relieve  suffer- 
ing, and  develop  virtuous  living.  Love — sometimes  pity,  and 
sometimes  tenderness — shelters  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  the  for- 
saken and  fatherless  in  homes. 

At  certain  times,  however,  men  and  women  need  neither  pity 
nor  tenderness.  They  need,  rather,  to  be  believed  in,  and  so 
helped  by  the  faith  of  others  to  the  thing  God  meant  them  to  be. 

It  seems,  sometimes,  as  if  this  faith  in  people  must  have  been 
the  most  wonderful  manifestation  of  the  divine  in  Jesus  Christ. 
When  he  looked  into  their  faces  he  saw  the  divine  image  slum- 
bering under  sin,  misery,  and  indifference,  and  so  into  these 
faces,  battered  by  evil  passions  or  stiffened  by  moulds  of  conven- 
tional thought,  came  gracious  gleams  of  beautiful  possibilities 
hitherto  unknown.  "I,  too,  am  a  child  of  God."  "For  me  this 
strange,  rich  inheritance  men  call  the  eternal  life  is  waiting." 

So  through  all  the  ages  what  gifts  have  men  given  each  other 
greater  than  this  gift  of  faith?  There  are  those  who  have  raised 
the  fallen  by  trusting  them  again  and  again.  To  them  little 
children  have  come  with  gladness,  sure  of  being  understood.  To 
them  youth  has  confided  its  holiest  hopes,  knowing  no  ideal  was 
too  lofty  for  human  desire.  And  in  our  own  lives  who  are  those 
who  have  helped  us  the  most  ?  Not  always  those  who  have  given 
many  gifts,  nor  those  who  have  thought  of  our  comfort  and  hap- 
piness ;  but  rather  those  who  have  expected  the  most  from  us  ; 
who  have  made  us  ashamed  when  we  were  frivolous  or  false, 
who  have  made  us  aware  in  their  presence  of  fair  possibilities, 
whose  kind  eyes,  even  when  absent,  have  reproached  us  with 
their  constant  vision  of  the  thing  we  should  be. 

Be  sure  there  is  no  one  that  does  not  need  our  faith.  The 
strongest  are  made  stronger,  the  weakest  upheld.  When  such 
faith  enters  our  clubs  what  eagerness  and  responsiveness  will 
result ! 

There  are  girls  who  must  have  advice  and  help.  Times  of 
distress,  misfortune,  and  perplexity  come  to  all.  But  do  not  give 
pity  where  trust  and  hope  are  demanded. 

Not  long  ago  while  waiting  at  a  station,  a  working  girl  over- 
heard a  conversation  between  two  women.  The  subject  was 
working  girls  and  their  hard  lives.  "  Poor  things !  "  they  ex- 
claimed, "  how  hard  they  have  to  work,  and  how  wretched  they 
are  in  their  miserable  homes ! "  The  working  girl  said,  "  My 
blood  boiled.  Don't  they  know  how  many  working  girls 
live  in  happy  homes  %     My  own  is  small,  to  be  sure,  but  neat 
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and  pretty,  and  everything  in  it  dear  to  us  because  we  had  to 
work  hard  to  get  it.  1  know  there  are  miserable  homes  where 
drunkenness,  idleness,  or  suffering,  have  made  them  so.  But 
don't  these  troubles  come  to  the  rich  sometimes  ?  We  don't 
need  their  pity."  The  fortunate  classes !  Do  we  know  who 
they  are  ?  Only  one  thing  is  certain :  the  highest  satisfaction 
of  life  is  found  in  happy  work.  No,  they  don't  need  pity. 
They  may  fairly  claim  from  those  to  whom  health  and  power 
is  given  a  vision  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  and  a  faith 
that  works  through  love  to  justice. 

So  to  us  who  care  for  the  good  of  our  clubs  and  societies,  for 
their  growth  in  the  right  direction,  and  their  readiness  for  new 
work,  for  their  power  in  aiding  working  women  to  higher  wrages, 
larger  lives,  nobler  aspirations,  comes  the  message,  "  Believe  in 
each  other." 

Do  we  want  girls  to  care  for  our  clubs,  to  work  for  them  % 
Let  us  trust  them,  let  us  believe  in  their  powers,  though  dormant. 

Do  we  want  them  to  have  true  standards  and  to  hate  the 
false  ?  Let  us  be  absolutely  true,  and  have  high  ideals  for  them 
as  for  ourselves.  A  member  of  our  club  was  twitted  by  some 
companions  for  belonging  to  a  Working  Girls'  Club.  "  I 
shouldn't  think  you'd  like  that.  We  thought  of  joining  it, 
but  don't  like  the  name."  "  If  you're  that  kind  we  don't  want 
you,"  was  the  answer.  We  must  fight  pretence  in  our  own 
selves  and  in  others ;  for  only  by  mutual  faith  can  intelligent 
interest  be  maintained.  But  people  sometimes  remark,  "  Why 
do  you  say  we  ?  The  members  of  your  club  must  recognize 
differences.  Some  are  women  of  refinement,  gently  bred  and 
highly  educated,  some  are  bright,  intelligent  girls,  who  have 
worked  their  way  to  positions  of  trust,  others  are  ordinary  girls 
of  small  attainments,  others  ignorant,  and  some  even  silly. 
Those  who  have  brains,  money,  and  influence  help  the  club  to 
do  its  work  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Why  pretend  this  equality 
where  the  dullest  can  see  a  difference  %  "  But  who  can  measure 
the  value  of  work  ?  Who  knows  its  worth  %  How  little  money 
can  do,  after  all !     How  much  a  heart  of  love  and  faithfulness! 

Appearances!  Class  distinctions!  How  such  words  melt 
away  to  nothingness  when  we  stand  face  to  face  with  eternal 
verities!  Rich  or  poor,  refined  or  rough,  wise  or  ignorant,  these 
are  changing  standards  and  count  for  little.  In  God's  sight 
character  alone  tells,  and  work  is  judged  by  its  quality.  There 
can  be  union  for  humanity  but  on  those  heights  where  all  dwell 
as  the  children  of  God. 

Do  these  thoughts  seem  too  loft}r,  too  impracticable  for  the 
needs  and  perplexities  of  clubs  and  societies?  Do  they  seem  to 
have  no  relation  to  the  successful  working  of  classes,  practical 
talks,  and  merry  making  ?     Oh,  my  friends,  the  essential  and 
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eternal  things  are  the  practical  things,  and  only  by  loving  faith 
in  each. other  shall  we  rouse  intelligent  interest,  and  work  with 
success. 

DISCUSSION. 

GOOD   WILL   CLUB,   Brooklyn. 

These  two  subjects  seem  to  belong  to  each  other,  for  the 
consideration  of  one  helps  to  answer  the  other.  As  one  attempts 
to  rouse  an  intelligent  interest  in  a  member  in  her  own  society  it 
is  natural  to  lead  her  to  consider  why  a  club  exists,  what  are  its 
advantages  to  herself,  how  she  is  enabled  to  meet  other  girls  in 
a  pleasant  social  way,  in  bright  attractive  rooms,  with  so  little 
expense  to  herself,  and  to  make  her  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  conducting  such  a  society.  As  these  things  are 
made  plain,  and  as  she  appreciates  their  benefit,  she  comes  to 
understand  that  a  correct  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
government  of  clubs  should  be  gained,  with  the  idea  in  view  of 
future  self-government  and  self-support  without  outside  assist- 
ance. It  will  occur  to  her  as  a  means  to  this  end  that  effort 
must  be  put  forth  individually,  to  improve  herself  by  the  edu- 
cation the  various  classes  offer.  As  a  consequence  a  feeling  of 
self-respect  and  responsibility  arises,  which  prompts  to  greater 
devotion  to  duty  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  especially  at  her 
work  ;  unconsciously  to  herself,  perhaps,  her  faithfulness  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  fellow-workers  and  they  begin  to  seek  club 
opportunities.  As  the  members  increase,  it  becomes  evident 
that  a  large  membership  is  all  that  is  needed  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  society  without  severe  taxation  of  any  one. 
With  this  happy  solution  of  the  financial  difficulty,  how  nat- 
urally a  girl  endeavors  to  set  forth  by  example  and  good  report 
the  advantages  of  club  life  !  She  aims  at  politeness,  good-will, 
and  kindness  to  other  girls,  and  soon  the  reflex  influence  further 
refines  and  beautifies  her  own  character. 

Many  thoughts  work  in  her  mind,  as  she  gets  into  closer 
heart  relations  with  other  girls,  and  she  longs  to  have  all  work- 
ing girls  respected,  and  she  comes  to  have  a  higher  sense  of  true 
elevation.  When  she  notices  that  girls  in  factories  are  often  re- 
garded with  less  respect  than  girls  behind  counters,  she  finds 
that  the  better  education  of  the  latter  has  been  one  cause  of 
this,  and  yet  not  the  only  one,  for  further  thought  reveals  the 
fact  that  not  all  saleswomen  are  respected,  or  all  factory  girls 
without  respect,  and  that  character  ranks  higher  than  education, 
and  that  both  are  requisite.  Then  she  is  ready  to  urge  both  on 
her  fellows,  and  they  too  begin  to  get  more  intelligent  ideas  of 
what  their  club  is  doing  for  them,  and  what  they  must  do  for  it. 
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No  one  connected  with  a  club  can  fail  to  see  that  the  mem- 
bers who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  feel  an  ambition  to  rise  to 
the  management  of  their  society  at  some  future  time,  become 
the  most  intelligent  helpful  members  ;  their  influence  is  felt  in 
many  ways,  and  especially  on  their  companions.  Where  once 
roughness,  disregard  of  rule,  nnmannerliness,  loud  talking  pre- 
vailed, gentleness,  unselfishness,  kindness  are  observed,  and  this 
not  only  at  club  meetings,  but  at  home,  and  in  the  business  life 
as  well. 

STEADFAST   CLUB. 

First,  we  would  suggest,  by  having  printed  by-laws,  acquaint- 
ing the  different  members  with  the  doings  of  the  club.  For,  as 
we  all  know,  if  we  are  not  well  informed  on  any  subject,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

Secondly.  By  having  open  and  frequent  discussions  on  all 
club  matters  and  subjects  that  might  be  of  interest  to  women. 
Let  all  feel  that  the  club  is  theirs,  to  give  ideas  to  and  to  take 
ideas  from.  Let  the  classes  be  well  conducted  and  they  cannot 
fail  to  interest  members.  Occasional  entertainments,  etc.,  would 
tend  to  promote  sociability  (of  which  we  are  all  aware). 

Thirdly.  As  individuals  above  all  things  show  a  kindly  in- 
terested spirit  toward  each  other.  Should  a  stranger  chance 
to  come  in,  greet  her  cordially,  and  try  to  make  her  feel  that 
you  are  anxious  for  her  to  become  one  of  your  number.  If 
you  have  gained  knowledge  or  information  on  any  point,  do 
not  hesitate  to  spread  it  abroad.  Perhaps  you  have  grown  more 
saving,  persevering,  or  self-relying  from  the  influence  the  club 
has  had  over  you.     Tell  it !     Spread  it  abroad  ! 

Lastly.  A  cheerful,  earnest  disposition  to  please  otheis 
rather  than  herself  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  an  en- 
deavor to  make  all  things  beneficial  as  wrell  as  pleasant  on  the 
part  of  the  whole,  will,  we  think,  greatly  promote  and  increase 
interest  among  club  members. 

L.  E.  ACKERSON,  OF  THE  ENDEAVOR  CLUB. 

As  we  think  of  these  words  carefully,  and  try  to  understand 
them,  we  find  that  the  principal  thing  is  work,  work  for  all,  and 
work  for  the  working  girl.  This  may  seem  strange,  when  our  so- 
ciety offers  pleasures,  recreation,  and  social  chat,  that  we,  after 
a  hard  day's  work,  be  called  upon  to  labor  during  the  evening 
hours  !  Such  would  seem  the  case,  when  we  say  work.  The 
pleasure  of  bringing  a  friend  into  our  midst,  of  seeing  another 
enjoy  the  entertainment  and  take  part  in  the  reunions,  amply 
repay  us  for  any  sacrifice  it  may  have  cost  us ;  it  is  then  we 
know  the  worth  of  "  It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive."     There 


are  so  many  souls  in  this  large  city  of  ours,  so  many  girls  who 
claim  they  have  no  friends,  no  kind  word  has  been  spoken  to 
them,  and  yet  we  do  not  say  that  kind  word  or  do  the  kind  act 
because  we  are  waiting  for  others  to  do  it.  There  is  where  we 
might  do  so  much  good.  We  wait  and  long  for  others  to  do 
the  work  that  would  not  only  make  us  better  and  happier  were 
we  to  attempt  it,  but  would  be  more  effective  through  our  ef- 
forts. We  know  not  what  influence  we  are  exerting ;  it  is  for 
good  or  evil.  Do  girls  who  do  not  belong  to  our  clubs  know 
what  we  do  %  Do  they  see  any  change  in  us ?  If  so,  will  they 
not  attribute  the  change  to  the  society  ?  We  can  tell  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  we  receive  as  members  ;  will  they  not  be 
very  anxious  to  be  counted  one  of  us  ?  Yes,  we  must  work  to 
rouse  an  intelligent  interest  in  members ;  we  must  not  let  the 
work  fall  to  a  few,  we  must  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel , 
showing  our  gratitude  for  what  has  been  done  for  us,  and  bring 
about  a  model  of  reform.  As  in  union  there  is  strength,  may  we 
not  stand  alone,  but  be  aided  by  all ;  ra&y  these  not  be  mere 
words,  but  our  hearts  be  in  the  work.  We  must  show  to  the 
world  that  working  girls  have  higher  ideas  of  life,  as  well  as 
the  shop  and  store.  We  must  so  act  and  live  that  society  may 
be  benefited  by  the  working  class.  May  we  be  such  that  we 
will  be  treated  with  respect.  We  want  to  defend  and  speak  well 
of  our  companions,  and  strengthen  one  another  by  co-operation , 
and  by  recognizing  the  dignity  of  labor.  All  this  is  required  of 
us  and  such  will  be  the  fruit  of  our  labor  if  we  persevere,  and 
we  will  be  enabled  to  rouse  an  intelligent  interest  in  members- 
in  their  society. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ENDEAVOR  CLUB. 

This  seems  to  my  mind  a  question  which  requires  some 
thought,  as  much  almost  as  "  How  can  a  society  become  self- 
supporting  ? "  Having  a  large  membership  renders  the  payment 
of  dues  more  certain.  Then  our  real  home  feeling  is  lost,  for  a. 
girl  would  then  feel  as  if  she  was  only  one  among  a  great 
number,  or  a  timid  girl  would  be  lost  among  the  others.  If  she 
pocketed  her  bashf  ulness  and  ventured  into  conversation  with  a 
girl,  expecting  to  pass  a  pleasant  evening  in  her  company, 
suddenly  her  new-found  friend  would  be  lost  among  the  crowd, 
she  would  not  recover  her  all  the  evening,  and  she  would  go 
home  feeling  very  much  disappointed  at  her  experience  of  her 
much-heard-of  club  life. 

As  we  admit  married  ladies  and  girls  who  remain  at  home 
during  the  day,  could  we  not  have  an  afternoon  or  so  during  the 
week  when  we  could  bring  our  work,  say  a  difficult  piece  of 
mending,  or  some  garment  to  make  for  our  little  sisters,  or,  if  we 
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are  married,  for  our  own  little  ones  \  We  could  help  each  other 
with  ideas,  exchange  recipes;  and  each  member  of  this  little 
circle  could  give  some  of  her  own  experiences  in  housekeeping. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  girl  who  lives  in  a  furnished  room  and  has 
her  meals  at  some  restaurant,  or  for  that  matter  cooks  them  in 
her  own  room,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  any  enjoyment  for  her  to  pass 
all  the  evenings  in  that  room  which  is  her  kitchen,  bed-room,  and 
parlor  combined.  A  man  in  such  a  case  would  hasten  to  his. 
club  and  spend  a  social  evening  with  his  friends.  Why  not 
imitate  men's  clubs  in  a  way  %  Have  a  room  open  where  a 
member  could  feel  privileged  to  come  any  evening,  to  read,  sew, 
play,  or  in  any  way  to  amuse  herself,  or,  if  we  sold  note-paper 
and  envelopes  at  a  reasonable  rate,  to  do  her  correspondence.  1 
mean,  a  girl  would  want  to  feel  as  if  she  was  welcome  and  not 
intruding  because  it  was  a  class  night.  I  think  many  a  tired, 
girl  if  she  enjoyed  a  club  in  this  way  would  feel,  at  last,  as  if  she 
really  belonged  to  a  club.  As  for  the  classes,  I  do  not  believe 
a  club  could  exist  six  months  without  them.  We  are  in  a  pro- 
gressive age  and  some  of  our  members  would  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning  what  they  desire  outside  of  the  club. 


HOW   CAN  A   SOCIETY   BECOME   SELF-SUPPORT- 
ING ?— THE  COLLECTION   OF  DUES. 

JANE   B.   POTTER. 

"  Brief  words,  when  actions  wait,  are  well."  And  we  are 
still  waiting  to  report  the  action  of  a  club  which  entirely  sup- 
ports itself. 

I  cannot  tell  you  of  a  royal  road.  The  suggestions  which  I 
have  to  offer  are  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  Endeavor 
Club,  which  is  not,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  un- 
like that  of  most  of  the  other  clubs  in  New  York.  And  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  position  in  clubs  which  is  of  greatest  importance,  which 
offers  the  widest  field  for  general  ability  and  the  exercise  of  the 
genius  which  is  perseverance — is  that  of  treasurer ! 

The  problem  which  presents  itself  is  how  to  make  twenty  or 
twenty-five  cents  a  month,  multiplied  by  (?)  equal  your  rent, 
cleaning,  gas,  coal,  piano-hire,  and  postal-cards.  No  extras,  you 
observe,  no  weekly  papers,  new  books,  ice-cream  parties,  nothing 
but  the  plain  necessaries  of  life.  But  in  this  city  of  ours  it 
costs  so  much  to  live!     And  just  here  I  would  say  that  it  is 
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only  in  cities  where  rents  are  high  that  self-support  becomes 
the  difficult  problem  we  have  found  it.  ,  There  are,  I  believe,  an 
increasing  number  of  clubs  in  smaller  places  which  support 
themselves  successfully. 

No  way  has  yet  been  discovered  of  meeting  the  expenses  of 
a  club  other  than  by  means  of  the  members'  dues  and  by  the 
giving  of  entertainments.  The  latter  method  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated  as  a  means  of  support,  though  at  times  of 
debt  and  depression  the  fair  or  concert,  which  we  have  probably 
most  of  us  resorted  to,  is  its  own  excuse. 

We  come  then  to  the  members'  dues.  By  what  number  shall 
we  multiply  our  twenty  cents  a  month,  and  how  shall  we  ensure 
its  regular  payment?  It  is  due  to  the  members  that  the  officers 
should  try  to  manage  the  club  on  as  economical  principles  as 
possible,  and  should  scrupulously  account  to  them  for  every  cent 
they  spend.  A  club  can  never  support  itself  until  its  finances 
are  almost  as  much  a  personal  matter  to  the  members  as  their 
own,  and  this  can  never  be  unless  they  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  facts. 

Now  undoubtedly  the  most  economical  way  to  manage  a  club 
in  a  city  where  rents  are  high  is  to  hire  a  whole  house  and  sub- 
let the  floors  which  you  do  not  use.  If  tenants  can  be  found 
among  the  families  of  club  members,  this  arrangement  can  be 
quite  an  ideal  one,  and  your  club  secures  its  parlor  floor  for  some 
$10  or  $15  less  than  it  otherwise  could,  and  has  the  great 
advantage  of  controlling  the  house.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
greater  responsibility  and  some  risk.  The  gain  by  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  your  club  starts  with  as  low  a  rent  as  possible,  and 
then  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  difficulties. 

Suppose  your  monthly  expenses  to  average  $15  (they  do  in 
the  case  of  the  Endeavor  Club,  as  follows :  rent,  $25  ;  gas, 
$4  ;  cleaning,  $5  ;  postals,  $2 ;  coal,  $2  ;  janitress,  $2 ;  inci- 
dental expenses,  $5),  to  meet  them  you  need  a  regular  paying 
membership  of  225.  Now,  the  experience  of  clubs  is  that  only 
from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  pay  reg- 
ularly, so  that  you  would  need  at  least  250,  and  would  be  safer 
with  275.  But  your  rooms  will  not  hold  275.  By  having  so 
large  a  membership  what  we  like  to  call  "  home  feeling ''  is 
gone.  The  members  are  strangers  to  each  other,  break  up  into 
those  fatal  things  known  as  cliques ;  new  members  are  lost  in 
the  crowd.  On  general  meeting  nights  there  is  hardly  room  to 
breathe  and  the  officers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  know  the 
members. 

The  difficulties  of  the  business  management  of  a  club  are 
greater  when  the  membership  is  large,  the  officers  have  more 
work  to  do,  and  it  is  of  more  consequence  if  they  do  not  do  it 
well.     In  fact,  when  you  increase  your  membership  you  com- 
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plicate  your  whole  machine.  Most  assuredly  you  do,  but  what 
■do  you  gain  ?  You  gain  the  goal  for  which  we  have  all  been 
striving,  self-support,  and  you  gain  a  live  and  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying,  healthy  club.  For  you  may  be  very  sure  you  will 
never  have  and  hold  275  members  unless  yours  is  a  live  club. 

These  two  things,  making  a  club  interesting  and  making  it 
self-supporting,  are  such  indispensable  conditions  to  each  other. 
A  club  can  never  hope  to  be  self-supporting  unless  it  is  inter- 
esting, and  it  is  the  idea  of  self-support  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  the  outside  world  of  working  women  who  may  some 
■day  add  themselves  to  our  number. 

How  to  get  our  275  members,  how  to  interest  them  when  we 
have  them,  how  to  make  our  clubs  an  impulse  and  inspiration  in 
their  lives  there  are  others  here  to  tell  us.  For  my  part  of  the 
subject  I  have  simply  to  submit  what  was  certainly  self-evident 
enough,  that  the  membership  of  a  club  must  be  in  proportion  to 
Its  expenses,  and  the  larger  its  expenses  the  larger  its  member- 
ship must  become. 

And  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  admit  there  is  any  get- 
ting out  of  this  fact.  Of  course,  a  club  may  be  anything  its 
members  choose  to  make  it,  hut  it  must  call  itself  what  it  is. 
And  it  cannot  claim  to  be  self-supporting  or  to  be  striving  to  be 
so  unless  it  is  really  making  an  honest  and  constant  effort  to  ac- 
complish that  end. 

Donations  of  books,  furniture,  and  pictures,  or  even  of 
money  for  given  purposes,  are  legitimate  enough  if  the  members 
are  willing  to  accept  them,  but  I  think  that  no  donation  should 
ever  be  accepted  without  the  consent  of  all  the  officers  or,  bet- 
ter still,  upon  a  vote  of  the  members. 

Let  your  treasurer's  monthly  statements  be  as  clear  and  de- 
tailed as  possible.  Keep  your  members  well  informed  of  things 
as  they  are.  Valuable  suggestions  as  to  more  economical  man- 
agement often  come  in  this  way  from  members. 

But  supposing  your  expenses  to  be  so  great  that  you  cannot 
hope  to  cover  them  even  by  a  large  membership  \  Then  keep 
before  your  eyes  the  possibility  of  reducing  them.  Is  not  our 
experience  that  where  we  have  supported  ourselves  we  have 
always  achieved  the  best  results  %  Our  pay  classes  have  always 
been  the  most  successful,  the  things  we  have  done  by  small  five- 
cent  subscriptions  have  always  been  more  valued  and  given 
more  pleasure  than  half  a  dozen  donations  would  have. 

Above  all,  do  not  let  us  be  discouraged.  Remember  what 
marvellous  results  intelligent  co-operation  has  accomplished  be- 
fore this.  Remember  that  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  club  life — that  self-support  is  possible.  It 
may  be  hard  work,  it  will  be,  but  whatever  the  result  "  there  is 
no  failure  except  in  no  longer  trying." 
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As  to  the  collection  of  dues,  three  methods  have  come  to  my 
notice.  First,  that  by  means  of  personal  solicitation  ;  second, 
the  envelope  system,  and,  third,  what  may  be  called  the  posting 
and  postal-card  system. 

In  the  first  case  dues  are  paid  to  the  treasurer  on  monthly 
meeting  nights,  and  back  dues  collected  by  the  assistant  treas- 
urer or  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  success  of 
this  method  depends  entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the  collect- 
ing committee,  gives  them  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  and  re- 
moves it  from  everybody  else. 

The  second  method,  the  envelope  system,  works  by  itself  as- 
it  were.  A  box  of  envelopes  is  provided  in  the  club-room,, 
from  which  at  any  time  a  member  may  take  one.  She  deposits 
her  dues  in  it,  writes  her  name  and  the  date  on,  and  drops  it  in 
a  locked  box.  This  is  emptied  by  the  treasurer  once  a  month 
and  the  envelopes  kept  as  vouchers.  Members  owing  back  dues 
are  waited  on  by  a  committee.  This  method  has  proved  the 
most  successful  in  use  so  far,  but  much  of  its  efficiency,  of 
course,  depends,  as  in  the  former  case,  upon  the  energy  and  tact 
of  the  collecting  committee. 

The  third  method  has  been  adapted  from  that  in  use  in 
men's  clubs.  The  names  of  members  owing  dues  for  one  month 
are  read  out  at  the  subsequent  business  meeting.  If  dues  re- 
main unpaid  at  the  end  of  two  months,  such  names  are  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board,  where  they  remain  during  the  third  month. 
Notices  are  then  sent  such  members  by  the  treasurer,  that  un- 
less an  excuse  or  explanation  be  offered  before  the  15th  of  the 
fourth  month,  such  members  will  be  considered  to  have  resigned. 
The  point  of  this  rather  heroic  method  is  not  only  to  make  mem- 
bers pay  their  dues,  but  to  force  them  to  feel  the  necessity  of  at 
least  making  an  excuse  when  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  to  fix 
the  responsibility  of  non-payment  on  the  individual  delinquents 
and  not  on  a  committee.  In  practice,  however,  the  treasurer's 
notices  have  produced  rather  more  resignations  than  excuses, 
and  as  the  object  of  our  clubs  is  not  to  get  rid  of  the  members,  this 
system,  though  business-like,  may  hardly  be  considered  a  success. 

So  far  nothing  better  than  the  energy  and  ability  of  treasur- 
ers and  committees  have  been  found  as  a  means  of  collecting 
dues;  but  as  a  principle  this  surely  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
We  have  admitted  that  to  be  self-supporting  clubs  must  be 
large,  and  we  are  also  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  success 
depends  not  only  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members,  but 
largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  club  concerns  are  carried  on,, 
and  on  its  methods  of  business. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  club  government,  which 
for  a  moment  I  must  allow  myself  to  consider,  as  it  is  closely 
connected  with  the  subject  in  hand. 
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As  we  stand,  responsibility  centres  in  the  president.  She 
is  chosen  by  the  club,  to  be  sure,  but  once  in  office  her  powers 
are  practically  unlimited,  she  can  govern  her  club  in  any  line 
she  feels  disposed.  That  slight  thing  we  dignify  by  the  name 
of  our  constitution  defines  no  limit  to  her  powers. 

The  duties  of  the  other  officers  are,  of  course,  limited  to  the 
requirements  of  their  particular  departments,  and  the  degree  of 
responsibility  which  they  and  the  members  feel  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  club  concerns  depends  largely  on  how  much 
the  president  encourages  it  in  them  and  allows  them  to  share  the 
work. 

Now,  men  have  been  working  at  this  club  question  somewhat 
longer  than  we  have,  and  what  have  they  arrived  at  ?  That  the 
whole  scope  of  club  activity  should  be  defined  on  paper ;  that 
a  club  should  be  provided  with  a  constitution  which  defines 
clearly  its  government  and  plan,  and  is  the  point  of  appeal 
when  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  methods  comes  up. 
That  a  club  should  be  governed,  not  simply  by  four  or  six  of- 
ficers, but  by  a  council  or  board  of  governors  as  well,  that  such 
a  board,  elected  annually  by  the  members,  is  responsible  to  the 
club  for  the  entire  management  of  affairs,  meets  monthly  to  do 
its  work  in  addition  to  the  general  monthly  meetings  of  the  club. 
That  the  responsibility  of  club  government  is  thus  shared  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons  instead  of  by  six,  and  that  these  persons 
are  receiving  a  systematic  training  in  the  art  of  government  as 
well  as  acquiring  a  growing  sense  of  responsibility. 

This  is  what  men  do,  and  I  do  not  think  their  methods  at  all 
inappropriate  to  our  needs.  Our  members  need  training  in  the 
art  of  club  life.  We  need  to  learn  how  to  work  our  machine 
better,  to  be  more  exact,  more  business-like,  more  thorough. 
A  plan  of  government  which  forces  us  to  be  this  will  surely  be 
a  gain,  and  as  soon  as  we  become  so,  members  will  realize  and 
respond  to  their  club  duties  in  as  business-like  a  manner  as  they 
do  now  to  those  of  shop  and  factory. 

I  mention  these  suggestions  about  club  government,  because 
I  think  the  difference  such  changes  would  make  in  regard  to  the 
collection  of  dues,  and  in  the  direction  of  self-support,  would  be 
great.  I  can  show  a  draft  of  a  constitution  adapted  from  those 
of  two  New  York  and  one  English  men's  clubs  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  a  year  from  now  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  something  of  its  working  success. 
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DISCUSSION. 

TILLIE   SCHRADER,   PROGRESSIVE   CLUB. 

In  answer  to  question  three  (How  can  a  society  become 
self-supporting)  my  opinion  is  that  each  and  every  member 
should  give  as  much  time  and  attention  as  she  possibly  can,  to 
be  firm  in  all  her  undertakings  and  give  her  spare  thoughts  to 
promoting  and  improving  in  every  respect  what  she  thinks 
will  be  to  its  advantage.  Each  member  must  be  social  and  all 
study  one  another's  interests  ;  dues  should  be  paid  regularly,  and 
the  members,  instead  of  disagreeing  and  contending  over  trivial 
affairs,  should  listen  and  mingle  in  debates  which  may  not  only 
prove  instructive  but  show  refinement. 

In  regard  to  the  collection  of  dues  and  fines,  I  must  say  that 
it  is  a  very  ticklish  subject  to  talk  upon.  I  think  a  member 
holding  the  position  of  treasurer  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  members.  I  hardly  think  there  are  two  members 
alike  in  disposition  belonging  to  the  clubs ;  some  members  must 
be  treated  very  strictly,  others  if  treated  in  the  same  way  would 
surely  resign,  therefore  you  must  be  more  lenient  with  them  ; 
you  will  find  that  a  good  many  members  are  very  forgetful  and 
must  be  continually  reminded  of  their  dues,  but  all  this  must  be 
done  in  a  very  clever  manner,  under  no  circumstances  let  a  mem- 
ber surmise  that  you  think  less  of  her  for  not  paying  her  dues, 
for  if  you  do  the  consequences  will  be  that  the  club  will  have 
one  member  less  by  the  following  meeting. 

MARY  HAGERTY 

How  to  make  a  society  self-supporting  would  be  by  increas- 
ing the  membership  and  the  prompt  payment  of  dues.  All 
members  should  work  together  for  the  interest  of  the  society, 
and  try  among  their  friends  to  get  them  to  join  the  society. 
Any  member  who  fails  to  be  present  at  the  regular  business 
meeting  without  giving  a  satisfactory  excuse,  should  have  a  fine 
of  ten  cents  imposed  on  her.  Any  member  in  arrears  for  dues 
for  three  months  shall  be  notified  by  the  secretary,  if  possible, 
and  her  name  shall  be  placed  on  the  list  in  the  club  rooms ; 
should  she  neglect  to  pay  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  she  shall 
stand  expelled,  and  any  member  who  shall  be  expelled  under 
this  section  shall,  on  reinstatement,  pay  an  initiation  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  in  addition  to  the  arrears  which  caused  such 
expulsion.  The  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
shall  be  required  to  effect  such  reinstatement. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS:    THEIR   FUNCTION. 

GRACE   H.  DODGE. 

This  is  an  age  of  thought,  which  must  find  expression  in  ac- 
tion. Life  moves  rapidly  :  the  daily  press  makes  the  world's 
doings  common  property,  and  busy  workers  in  shops  and  facto- 
ries have  their  hours  of  thought  and  study  as  well  as  other  girls 
and  women.  They,  however,  have  little  opportunity  to  develop 
thought,  though  longing  to  do  so. 

A  year  or  two  since  when  a  practical  talk  was  suggested  for 
a  given  occasion,  one  girl  said,  "  Oh  I  will  be  so  glad  to  join  in 
it,  for  then  I  can  have  such  a  chance  to  talk  out,  as  I  never  had 
before."  Talks  give  just  the  required  opportunity  for  focussing 
thought  and  study.  They  should  for  the  most  part  deal  with 
practical,  every  day  subjects,  for  these  are  the  topics  of  study  to 
those  who  are  busily  engaged  in  routine  work.  The  talks  will 
bring  beautiful  meanings  into  the  daily  duties ;  they  will 
strengthen  character  and  raise  the  members  out  of  commonplace 
surroundings,  through  the  discussion  of  these  common  topics  in 
a  strong,  cheery  way.  The  Parent  Working  Girls'  Society  grew 
out  of  practical  talks.  For  three  winters  a  group  of  fifty  or  more 
girls  and  young  women  met  weekly  to  discuss  matters  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  each  grew  stronger  for  learning  in  company. 
As  the  purpose  of  meeting  was  to  prepare  for  the  probable  fu- 
ture life  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  much  of  the  matter  of  the 
talks  dealt  with  those  questions  which  enter  into  true  home-mak- 
ing. After  awhile  the  question  arose,  "  Why  can  we  not  do 
more  ?  "     And  then  the  first  society  was  organized. 

More  and  more  the  importance  of  practical  talks  is  being  felt, 
and  now  officers  and  members  alike  claim  that  there  can  be  no 
strong  society  without  the  backbone  of  talks.  Lectures,  classes, 
etc.,  are  valuable,  but  they  give  little  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  minds,  such  as  will  come  from  a  lively, 
well-led  talk.  The  topic  taken  up  one  night  will  form  the  sub- 
ject for  thought  and  talk  for  days  afterward  in  the  work-room. 
In  many  such  work-rooms  the  question  is  asked  the  club  mem- 
ber by  other  girls  on  the  morning  after  Tuesday  or  Friday 
evening's  talk,  "  Well,  what  did  you  talk  about  last  night  ? " 
"What  idea  did  you  get?  "  And  the  talk  goes  on.  The  topics 
cover  all  possible  subjects.  Household  matters,  the  grandeur 
of  womanhood,  her  powers  and  possibilities,  or  the  influence  she 
possesses  over  men  and  boys,  health,  dress,  and  so  on.  Or  it  is 
the  question  "  How  are  we  being  educated,"  and  books  and  news- 
papers come  in  for  criticism.     Laws  of  our  cities  and  State  are 
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talked  of,  especially  those  relating  to  factories  and  tenement 
houses.  At  election  time  politics  are  brought  up,  and  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  involved  follows.  Traits  of  womanhood 
are  taken  up,  and  illustrated  by  the  lives  of  famous  women. 
For  example,  for  influence  over  men  Cleopatra  and  Paula  are 
contrasted,  and  it  is  found  that  there  are  many  Cleopatras  and 
Paulas  among  girls  to-day.  Joan  of  Arc's  heroism  brings  out 
the  thought  of  the  development  of  heroism  in  every-day  life. 
The  Jewish  women  give  thoughts  on  home  duties ;  the  lives  of 
famous  doctors  or  nurses  suggest  talks  upon  the  value  of  know- 
ing how  to  care  for  the  sick  and  the  necessary  training  for  such 
knowledge ;  literary  women  teach  the  importance  of  what  we 
read  and  write,  and  letter-writing  comes  into  discussion.  Af- 
ter some  months  the  deeper  things  of  life  are  taken  up,  and  pu- 
rity and  nobility  of  character  are  brought  out  in  detail. 

Few  realize  until  they  begin  to  talk  about  them  what  their 
needs  are.  Once  known,  provision  may  be  made  for  them 
through  co-operation.  Thus  from  the  talks  sprang  the  first 
"  Resolve  "  or  "  Lend  a  Hand  "  bands,  and  more  recently  the 
beautiful  inside  circles  of  the  "Three  P's" — Purity,  Persever- 
ance, Pleasantness.  At  times  these  talks  assume  the  form  of  ob- 
ject lessons,  as  in  one  society  last  fall,  when  a  bed  was  brought 
into  the  room  and  made  and  unmade  by  members,  their  methods 
being  discussed  by  the  others.  Later  on  household  work  was 
taken  up  and  table-setting  and  serving  discussed  under  the  title 
of  "  Dining  versus  Feeding." 

The  question  arises,  how  should  these  talks  be  conducted? 
A  leader  must  be  selected  who  can  enter  into  earnest,  practical 
sympathy  with  those  who  come,  and  if  possible  she  should  be 
an  officer.  She  must  learn  to  bring  out  the  ideas  of  others  be- 
sides giving  her  own.  Beyond  the  fundamental  laws  of  health 
and  domestic  economy  few  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  these 
talks.  Before  introducing  such  rules  it  is  most  important  to 
consider  whether  they  can  be  carried  out  by  the  listeners.  A 
topic  is  given  out  the  week  before,  or  a  question  is  asked  to  be 
answered,  and  the  leader  will  probably  be  obliged  to  present  her 
views  in  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  then  for  another  fif- 
teen minutes  the  members  ask  and  answer  questions  or  give 
their  opinions,  and  in  a  few  moments  at  the  end  the  leader 
gathers  up  the  threads  and  presents  the  conclusions  reached. 
Unless  some  special  occasion  suggests  the  subject  it  is  well  dur- 
ing half  the  year  to  let  the  members  themselves  give  the  topics, 
and  the  other  six  months,  or  during  the  summer  months,  to  have 
some  bright  series  of  subjects,  such  as  would  be  suggested  by  lives 
of  famous  women  or  events  in  history.  A  series  of  talks  on 
health  is  also  most  valuable. 

The  plan  found  most  successful,  when  members  give  the  sub- 
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jects,  is  that  of  assigning  five  minutes  once  in  three  months  or 
less,  when  each  girl  is  provided  with  pencil  and  paper  and  is  ex- 
pected to  write  down  what  she  desires  discussed.  When  a  group 
is  accustomed  to  the  talks  the  following  plan  has  been  success- 
fully adopted.  After  the  half  hour  discussion,  when  minds  are 
quickened,  the  leader  appoints  two  members  as  tellers,  who  dis- 
tribute papers  and  pencils.  When  all  are  ready  a  signal  is  given 
and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  tellers  collect  the  slips  and 
give  them  to  the  leader,  who  reads  all  aloud.  When  a  good  idea 
is  presented  the  members  indicate  it  by  calling  out  "  Halt !  " 
which  means  that  the  slip  containing  it  should  be  put  aside. 
After  all  have  been  read  these  are  taken  up  and  re-read  until 
but  one  or  two  are  left.  These  are  counted  as  the  prize  ideas, 
and  those  who  wrote  them  are  requested  to  rise  to  be  applauded 
by  the  rest  and  are  given  some  trifling  card  or  book.  The  re- 
sults have  been  surprising,  even  to  one  who  has  ceased  to  be 
surprised  at  the  grand  thoughts  brought  out  by  members  in  the 
talks.  Especially  is  this  so  when  the  winner  of  the  prize  proves 
to  be  one  of  the  younger  club  members.  Information  gained 
in  this  way  tells  upon  life  and  character ;  but  the  information 
must  be  true  and  helpful. 

Busy  girls  need  more  than  a  general  superficial  knowledge. 
They  expect  to  marry,  and  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  take  care 
of  their  health  it  is  thrown  away.  Fretfulness  and  nervousness 
follow,  household  duties  become  irksome  and  hard,  time,  strength, 
and  money  are  not  economized,  children  come,  cares  increase, 
and  the  wife  and  mother  cannot  meet  them.  In  formative  years, 
before  marriage,  teach  the  proper  care  of  health,  tell  how  to 
meet  an  emergency,  how  to  care  for  the  sick,  and,  above  all,  raise 
the  ambitions,  give  a  higher  idea  of  possibilities  and  influence, 
and  bring  the  realization  before  your  hearers  that  the  law  of 
purity  is  equally  binding  on  young  men  as  on  young  women.  By 
knowledge,  give  them  a  shield  to  resist  temptation.  Bring  out  the 
thought  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  labor,  get  each  young  worker  to 
feel  that  she  has  a  part  to  play  in  the  world's  history,  and  that  the 
world  will  be  either  better  or  worse  for  the  fact  of  her  living  in 
it.  Keep  up  her  courage,  give  thoughts  outside  of  herself  and 
her  work,  and  by  all  this  the  foundation  will  be  laid  for  true 
womanhood.  In  a  word,  teach  each  society  member  to  become 
"mistress  of  herself."  Experience  has  proved  that  practical 
talks  are  important  agents  in  bringing  about  these  results. 
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DISCUSSION. 

A   MEMBER   OF    THE   THIRTY-EIGHTH   STREET   CLUB. 

Practical  talks  teach  us  that  each  and  every  one  is  of  the 
greatest  value ;  that  nothing  is  too  small  to  be  done  well  ; 
that  life  is  what  we  ourselves  make  it ;  for,  by  looking  on  the 
bright  side  and  doing  our  best,  no  matter  what  comes,  we  are  not 
only  helping  ourselves,  but  those  around  us  as  well ;  for  by  our 
strength  and  courage  we  not  only  uplift  ourselves,  but  uplift 
and  bring  out  all  that  is  good  in  others. 

Practical  talks  bring  out  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  us,, 
and  we  find  there  is  more  good  in  the  world  than  we  think  for. 
We  are  apt  to  get  into  the  morbid  habit  of  thinking  that  nobody 
cares  or  thinks  of  us,  and  that  it  doesn't  matter  what  becomes 
of  us,  until  we  become  utterly  forlorn  and  blue.  We  begin  to 
feel  we  have  so  small  a  place  in  the  world ;  if  we  were  only  like 
someone  else  we  should  get  along  so  much  better,  or  if  we  had 
more  advantages  like  someone  else  who  appears  to  be  doing  so 
well ;  in  fact,  we  would  like  to  be  someone  or  something,  but 
just  what  we  want  to  be  we  do  not  know. 

I  think  when  we  have  these  moments  of  depression,  caused 
often  by  some  pressing  trouble,  over-work,  being  out  of  work,, 
and  the  many  other  things  that  make  up  the  ills  of  this  life, 
there  is  nothing  like  our  practical  talks.  They  lift  one  and  bring 
out  our  better  thoughts,  making  us  feel  ashamed  of  our  repin- 
ing ;  they  rouse  us  to  a  sense  of  the  good  there  is  around  us, 
that  we  all  have  trials  and  troubles  to  bear,  that  there  are  others 
whose  trials  are  far  greater  than  ours,  that  we  get  nothing  and 
come  to  nothing  without  working,  and  that  our  reward  will  be 
according  to  our  work ;  to  put  our  heart  into  our  work,  doing 
nothing  by  halves,  for  by  doing  our  work  well  we  are  imitating 
the  divine  Ruler  of  the  world,  who  is  continually  working  for 
us  and  our  good,  although  we  don't  always  think  so. 

We  go  home  from  our  talks  feeling  lightened,  relieved,  and 
full  of  strength  and  courage  ;  the  world  seems  brighter,  for  we 
begin  to  look  on  the  bright  side  and  we  feel  ready  for  anything 
that  comes. 

By  our  practical  talks  we  feel  we  have  not  lived  in  vain  and 
that  we  are  of  some  use  and  some  good  in  our  small  way. 

In  after  years  we  will  look  back  with  pleasure  to  our  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  practical  talks,  and  realize  the  advantages  we 
have  had,  and  can  have,  through  them,  and  of  the  great  good 
they  have  been  to  us,  of  which  we  are  hardly  conscious  at  pres- 
ent. We  will  think  how  much  better  we  have  been  as  wives 
and  mothers  and  how  our  children  have  been  better  able  to  take 
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care  of  themselves,  and  teach  them  the  true  way  of  life  and 
liviner. 


A  MEMBER  OF   THE  SHAWMUT  AVENUE  CLUB,  Boston.] 

Practical  talks  are  one  of  the  many  means  which  may  en- 
able our  members  to  persevere  in  their  search  for  such  knowl- 
edge as  shall  be  beneficial  to  their  minds,  labor,  and  recreation. 
Practical  talks  also  enable  ns  to  draw  out  many  qualities  in  our 
girls  that  long  have  been  hidden,  their  informality  giving  her 
courage  to  ask  questions,  not  afraid  of  betraying  her  ignorance. 

We  cannot  aim  at  too  high  a  standard  for  such  talks.  As 
they  are  to  be  educational,  will  it  not  be  well  to  have  such  as 
may  open  their  eyes  to  the  wonders  of  natural  science,  such  as 
electricity,  whose  wonders  we  are  penetrating  every  day.  Let 
them  have  such  talks  as  will  keep  them  up  with  the  times. 

Show  them  that  labor  and  society  demand  that  the  present 
women  shall  be  intellectual  enough  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  scientific,  political,  educational,  and  literary  movements  of 
the  day,  in  fact  "  let  them  know  a  little  of  everything  and  every- 
thing of  something."  Let  talks  on  the  history  of  our  country 
be  given,  for  how  shall  they  live  nobly  for  a  land  unless  they 
know  of  it  and  are  proud  of  its  greatness  and  progress  ?  Let 
talks  on  astronomy  and  nature  be  given,  that  they  may  honor 
God  more  by  reading  his  love  and  care  in  nature,  for  I  am  sure 
if  they  have  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  works  of  God  they 
are  in  some  measure  elevated  and  will  be  able  to  reflect  and  fill 
their  minds  with  ideas,  and  live  above  low  aims,  and  will  find 
something  to  talk  about  in  their  homes  or  workshops  besides 
their  own  troubles  or  their  neighbors.  Let  the  lives  of  women 
who  have  struggled  and  entered  the  ranks  to  compete  with  men 
in  every  vocation,  and  succeeded,  be  given,  that  they  may  act  as 
a  stimulant  to  show  what  woman  has  done  and  what  she  may 
yet  do — such  women  as  Jane  Lyons,  Maria  Mitchell,  Harriet 
Hosmer,  Mrs.  Stowe,  .Rosa  Bonheur,  and  others  who  have  been 
brave  and  opened  the  way  for  women  who  would  desire  to 
excel.  If  it  is  necessary  for  girls  to  be  practically  educated, 
will  not  practical  talks  on  such  subjects  as  have  some  bearing 
on  their  studies,  at  their  club,  or  their  labor  be  a  benefit  ?  Is 
it  not  logical  to  suppose  that  lessons  or  talks  on  harmony  of 
color  will  be  of  some  use  in  her  dressmaking  ?  Will  not  her 
embroidery  be  doubly  precious  if  she  has  such  knowledge  of 
botany,  of  drawing  and  design,  that  will  enable  her  to  make 
her  own  designs  ? 

Will  not  her  gymnasium  be  more  interesting  if  she  have  a 
knowledge  of  her  body,  of  its  structure  and  formation  ;  also  will 
she  not  appreciate  more  fully  such  knowledge  as  she  may  gain 
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of  physiology  or  hygiene,  and  also  let  them  know  of  the  rela- 
tion of  science  to  cooking  and  all  domestic  and  household 
work. 

If  they  have  a  little  knowledge  of  these  things  will  they  not 
become  broader  and  stronger  in  recognizing  the  relation  one 
subject  bears  to  another,  and  be  more  sympathetic  with  all. 

Above  all,  let  talks  on  labor  and  its  nobility  be  given.  Show 
them  that  it  is  not  degrading,  and  that  every  station  in  life  is 
necessary.  That  it  is  not  the  station  but  the  worthy  fulfilment 
of  it  that  is  necessary. 

Such  talks  in  clubs  should  be  practically  illustrated,  that 
they  all  may  see  the  reason  of  things,  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
awaken  new  interest  in  many  subjects. 

Above  all,  let  women  talk  to  women.  I  am  sure  it  is  in 
woman's  power  to  make  use  of  any  culture  she  may  possess, 
even  unconsciously.  Women  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
they  must  develop  both  body  and  soul,  and  so  great  will  the  fu- 
ture women  become  that  I  think  they  have  yet  higher  destinies 
and  holier  hopes ;  they  are  learning  a  lesson  which  shall  be 
taught  to  all  of  every  calling,  "  not  to  live  for  ourselves  alone," 
each  in  our  own  vocation  to  be  benevolent,  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  woman.  Let  women  who  can  talk  come  among  us, 
women  artists  to  teach  us  beauty,  educators,  lawyers  to  teach  us 
justice,  and  let  us  all  gain  such  knowledge  from  practical  talk 
that  we  may  be  doers,  and  not  simply  hearers. 

Let  us  talk  with  each  other  practically  and  be  sincere  and 
enthusiastic,  remembering  we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  age  for  women,  and  that, 

' '  Women  of  thought  and  action 
Must  be  up  and  stirring  to  clear  the  way." 


A  MEMBER   OF   SHAWMUT   AVENUE   CLUB. 

The  aim  of  practical  talks  should  be  to  educate  both  heart 
and  mind.  To  do  this  they  must  be  interesting,  for  if  dry  and 
prosy  they  will  not  be  attended.  Let  the  popular  questions  of 
the  day  be  discussed,  the  different  movements  and  reforms  now 
agitating  the  country,  the  lives  and  aims  of  noted  people,  and 
many  subjects  which  are  sure  to  be  suggested  and  will  help  us 
to  keep  up  with  the  times.  It  will  make  our  reading  much 
more  intelligent  to  discuss  these  questions  with  persons  well 
versed  on  the  subjects,  and  enable  us  to  read  with  profit  what 
we  now  skip  over  as  dry,  simply  because  we  do  not  understand 
it,  and  therefore  it  fails  to  interest  us. 

The  duties  of  home  life,  social  intercourse,  what  we  owe 
each  other,  and  even  the  details  of  housekeeping  will  be  found 
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very  practical  subjects  indeed,  and  productive  of  much  good; 
and  one  hour  of  downright,  honest  talk  with  each  other  will 
help  the  girls  wonderfully,  it  will  strengthen  the  views  of  some, 
impart  new  thoughts  to  others,  and  we  need  it,  especially  those 
of  us  who  are  associated  all  day  with  girls  who  are  less  womanly 
than  they  should  be  ;  we  need  to  talk  and  draw  out  the  better 
nature  of  others,  and  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  influence  we 
possess,  and  teaches  how  best  to  use  its  power,  over  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact ;  for  the  world  is  what  we  make  it, 
and  we  should  strive  in  these  talks  to  help  each  other  to  live  up 
to  the  best  that  is  in  us,  and  make  us  purer  and  stronger  and 
better  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  lie  before  us. 


PEACTICAL  CLASSES. 

FROM  THE  NEW  CENTURY  GUILD  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  what  classes  for  working  girls  are 
most  useful.  The  experience  of  the  New  Century  Guild  has 
been  that  those  most  in  demand  were  the  higher  branches,  as 
languages  and  literature,  rather  than  such  as  spelling  and  arith- 
metic— perhaps  because  the  latter  can  be  had  at  the  public 
night-schools.  In  the  more  strictly  utilitarian  branches,  dress- 
making, cooking,  and  millinery  rank  the  highest.  The  only 
thing  we  have  which  is  not  usual  in  all  such  associations  is  what 
we  call  trade  classes.  Our  ordinary  evening  instruction  offers, 
as  a  rule,  only  one  evening  a  week  in  each  branch,  is  suited  to 
girls  who  have  been  at  work  all  day,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be 
professionally  thorough.  In  the  trade  school,  on  the  contrary, 
the  pupils  give  their  whole  time  to  day  lessons,  the  teachers  are 
the  most  accomplished  we  can  find,  are  well  paid,  and  devote 
their  whole  time  to  their  teaching.  All  applicants  are  exam- 
ined, a  certain  degree  of  education  and  intelligence  is  required, 
and  only  those  are  accepted  who  mean  to  use  their  training  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  We  have  now  thirty-six  pupils  in  dress- 
making, and  thirty -four  in  millinery;  are  just  fitting  up  for  a 
class  in  type-setting,  and  have  a  large  number  waiting  to  enter 
an  upholstery  class  as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  competent  teacher. 

We  aim  in  these  classes  to  make  thoroughly  skilled  work- 
women, and  shall  give  diplomas  to  those  who  reach  a  certain 
standard.  Our  theory  is  that  so  long  as  women  are  obliged  to 
earn  their  own  living,  they  ought  to  be  as  carefully  trained  to 
their  trades  as  men. 
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One  most  encouraging  feature  in  our  work  thus  far  is  that 
young  women  who  are  already  making  money  by  trades  which 
they  have  just  "  picked  up,"  as  most  women  must,  have  dropped 
their  work  and  started  in  with  us  as  beginners,  so  determined 
are  they  to  attain  what  tradition  says  girls  do  not  care  for — ex- 
cellence. 

We  were  just  ready  to  start  a  large  class  in  stained  glass 
work,  when  we  were  pounced  upon  by  the  Glass  Workers' 
Union,  which  forbade  our  teacher  to  give  instruction  to  women. 
The  printers,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  president  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  to  the  compositors  in  the  offices,  give  us  most 
cordial  welcome. 

DISCUSSION. 

A  CLUB  MEMBER. 

Practical  classes  mean  those  which  prepare  and  train  for 
every-day  life,  not  those  which  take  us  out  of  ordinary  surround- 
ings. They  are  those  which  are  needed  to  help  busy  workers  in 
those  requirements  of  daily  home  life  which  are  necessarily 
neglected  when  one  is  engaged  from  1  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  a  shop  or 
factory. 

Every  woman  has  to  think  of  clothes,  and  those  who  cannot 
make  their  own  garments  pay  often  more  for  the  making  up 
than  the  material  costs.  Thus  dressmaking  classes  are  needed, 
not  to  fit  one  for  a  trade,  but  for  the  necessary  home  dressmak- 
ing of  each  spring  and  fall.  In  a  series  of  ten  or  twelve  even- 
ings a  girl  can  learn  the  theory  of  cutting  from  a  pattern,  as  well 
as  economical  methods  of  utilizing  material,  the  finishing  off  of 
a  waist,  and  draping  of  a  skirt.  These  evenings  will  help  and 
rest  her,  and  much  will  be  gained  from  them.  Later,  if  desired, 
will  come  cutting  from  charts  or  measurements. 

Millinery  classes,  for  teaching  the  neat,  tasty  trimming  of 
family  hats  and  bonnets,  are  helpful  to  each  one,  and,  for  trial 
trimmings,  canton  flannel  is  inexpensive  and  may  be  used,  as 
well  as  odds  and  ends  collected  from  outside  friends.  Five  or 
six  lessons  are  all  that  are  necessary. 

Cooking  classes  are  eminently  practical  as  a  training  for 
simple  home  cooking,  and  in  from  twelve  to  twenty  lessons  a 
society  member  can  learn  much  that  will  help  her  when  she  has 
a  home  of  her  own. 

Plain  sewing,  and  the  class  for  cutting  out  undergarments 
are  most  valuable  and  helpful.  A  simple  sewing  system  can  be 
successfully  taught,  whereby  in  three  months  the  stitches  and 
preparation  of  work  can  be  mastered,  with  great  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  class. 
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These  classes  all  fit  members  to  have  better  living  in  homes, 
and  so  are  practical  and  needed  by  all  society  members.  The 
desire  for  the  classes  must  come  from  the  members,  and  an  ex- 
tra payment  should  be  asked  so  that  the  lessons  will  be  fully 
appreciated  and  punctually  attended. 

SECOND  STREET  CLUB  MEMBER. 

It  seems  to  me  the  most  useful  classes  are  those  which  best 
fit  us  to  be  home  makers,  for  that  is  what  we  shall-  most  of  us  be, 
in  some  sense.  We  need  to  learn  the  best  ways  of  doing  things 
and  the  reasons  for  doing  them,  if  we  are  ever  to  make  pleasant 
homes  for  our  family.  The  best  way  usually  means  the  quickest 
way,  which  is  very  important  to  most  of  us  who  are  such  busy 
workers. 

The  cooking  classes  are  very  important,  for  we  learn  so  many 
things  about  food  and  its  preparation,  and  find  we  can  use  much 
which  before  we  thought  worthless,  and  this  class  teaches  also 
how  to  economize  and  use  to  the  best  advantage. 

If  we  learn  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  make  our  garments,  we 
are  much  more  independent  than  before  we  knew  how,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  satisfaction  and  economy  which  are  the  result. 

Classes  which  teach  what  to  do  in  emergencies  give  us  cour- 
age when  an  accident  occurs,  and  we  become  self-controlled  be- 
cause we  know  just  what  to  do,  and  feel  that  we  can  do  it,  and 
thus  may  be  able  to  save  much  suffering. 

In  short,  any  class  which  trains  in  habits  of  method,  exact- 
ness, and  painstaking — any  class  which  develops  the  hand  with 
the  head  is  useful. 


THE  LITERABY  ELEMENT   IN  CLUB   LIFE. 

FLORENCE  B.    LOCKWOOD. 

Beyond  and  above  the  amusement  and  relaxation,  the  prac- 
tical information  and  teaching  the  clubs  give  their  members, 
there  is  one  direction,  1  think,  in  which  they  are  most  valuable, 
and  where  their  scope  and  influence  should  be  extended  all  the 
time.  It  is  in  the  sympathy  and  stimulus  they  give  to  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  and  imaginations  of  the  girls. 

With  many  people,  women  especially,  imagination  and  fancy 
are  the  only  outlets  they  have  for  all  their  pent-up  longings  and 
desires  ;  and  they  are  happy  indeed  when  their  thoughts  do  not 
lead  them  into  morbid  introspection  or  unhealthy  speculations. 
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With  working  women  who  spend  their  da}7  with  the  same,  some- 
times uncongenial,  companions,  over  the  same  monotonous  work 
for  months  at  a  time,  brought  up  by  mothers  who  are  too  igno- 
rant or  too  busy  to  help  them  in  their  ponderings  over  the  most 
vital  questions  of  life,  any  impulse,  any  stimulus  in  a  thought- 
ful, profitable  direction,  not  only  sometimes  fills  a  vacancy  in 
their  minds,  but  more  often  drives  away  foolish  thoughts  and 
fancies  and  gives  them  a  happier  direction  into  which  to  pour 
their  energies.  And  they  have  energies  ;  energies  and  a  practi- 
cal experience  of  life  from  the  cradle,  which  makes  their  opin- 
ions and  observations  doubly  valuable  when  they  come  into  in- 
telligent contact  with  ideals  and  theories  of  life.  It  is  in  this 
direction,  perhaps,  that  practical  talks  have  their  greatest  influ- 
ence, and  where  they  are  best  supplemented  by  the  library  and 
the  literary  classes.  As  a  rule  the  clubs  have  few  competitors 
in  this  field,  for  there  are  few  places  where  the  girls  can  find 
either  thoughtful  talk  or  literature  of  any  kind  but  trashy  novels 
or  the  newspapers. 

The  constant  use  of  the  libraries,  the  ready  use  the  girls 
make  as  to  any  suggestions  they  can  get  as  to  interesting  books, 
their  desire  for  information  as  well  as  entertainment,  shown 
most  markedly  by  their  pleasure  in  historical  novels,  give  con- 
stant proofs  of  their  interest.  A  real  responsibility  lies,  then, 
not  only  in  providing  them  with  an  interesting  library,  but  in 
seeing  that  each  girl  reads  the  books  which  would  interest  her 
most. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  a  new  club  is  to  get  together  a  few 
books  as  a  nucleus,  and  sometimes  these  books  are  bought  from 
a  fund  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  But  very  often  the  club  has 
not  the  money,  and  the  first  books  are  given.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  suggest  to  anyone  who  is  going  to  give  books 
to  a  club  library,  that  old  or  second-hand  interesting  books  are 
always  most  acceptable,  but  that  school-books,  or  books  whose 
pages  the  original  owners  themselves  have  never  been  tempted 
to  turn,  are  not  the  best  material  for  the  mind  of  a  tired  work- 
ing girl  to  turn  to.  It  is  a  curious  fact  how  willing  people  are 
to  send  books  to  a  club  library  which  they  themselves  would 
never  dream  of  reading. 

In  the  New  York  club  libraries  at  present,  the  proportion 
of  fiction  averages  two-thirds.  One-third  of  the  members  take 
out  books,  each  member  averaging  two  books  a  month.  Aver- 
ages, however,  are  rather  deceitful  things,  as  in  one  club  the 
proportion  of  members  taking  out  books  rises  to  over  one-half 
the  membership,  while  in  another  it  sinks  to  an  eighth.  In  all 
the  clubs  the  different  books  are  taken  out  by  the  same  mem- 
bers, who  may  be  said  to  form  the  reading  public  of  the  clubs. 
I  give  here  the  books  most  in  demand,  as  a  suggestion  to  any- 
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one  buying  new  books  for  their  library  :  Dickens  heads  the  list, 
then  Scott  and  the  Schonberg-Cotta  series ;  "  Ben  Hur ;  " 
"  Queechy,"  by  Miss  Warner  ;  Grace  Aguilar's  works  ;  George 
Eliot;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Whitney  ;  Mrs.  Wister's  translations  from  the 
German  ;  "John  Halifax  ;  "  the  Elsie  Series  ;  E.  P.  Roe  ;  "  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  ;  "  Thackeray  ;  Miss  Alcott.  In  one  club  there 
has  been  a  constant  demand  for  "  Looking  Backward,"  and  there 
is  always  a  demand  for  short  stories. 

Besides  the  libraries  the  literary  classes  are  another  means  of 
giving  the  girls  a  knowledge  of  the  best  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Whenever  a  Shakespeare  or  a  historical 
class  has  been  put  through,  it  has  met  with  the  keenest  apprecia- 
tion. A  course  of  talks  on  great  men  and  their  doings,  or  great 
women  and  their  influence,  a  course  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  the 
story  partly  told  and  partly  illustrated  by  scenes  and  quotations, 
is  heartily  recommended  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a  va- 
riety in  the  weekly  programme.  The  girls  listen  to  these  with 
absorbed  attention  and  alternately  thrill  and  shiver  over  the 
trial  scene  from  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  or  the  ghost  of  Ham- 
let's father.  Sewing  or  knitting  while  the  reading  or  talking  is 
going  on  is  sometimes  desirable,  but  it  should  never  be  of  so 
complicated  a  nature  as  to  demand  direction  or  explanation,  as 
that  distracts  the  attention  of  the  listeners.  It  is  also  much  bet- 
ter to  finish  each  play  or  sketch  in  one  evening  if  possible. 

For  any  one  girl,  who  has  the  desire  and  the  time  to  pursue 
any  regular  course  of  study,  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  will 
be  found  most  valuable  and  enable  her  to  be  more  thorough  in 
her  reading  than  would  be  possible  if  she  relied  only  on  our 
club  libraries. 

The  Endeavor  Club,  of  Morton  Street,  New  York,  has  tried  an 
experiment  now  for  three  years,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  club, 
and  whose  success,  it  is  hoped,  may  lead  to  its  adoption  by  some 
of  the  other  clubs.  On  one  evening  of  the  week  a  sub-society, 
known  as  the  "  Literary  Union,"  meets  at  its  rooms.  This 
Union  consists  of  any  members  of  the  Endeavor  Club  who  care 
to  join  and  their  young  men  friends.  It  has  a  constitution  of  its 
own  and  conducts  its  business  on  strictly  parliamentary  prin- 
ciples. The  first  meeting  of  the  month  is  given  up  to  business, 
conversation,  and  games ;  the  second  to  "  An  Author's  Evening," 
when  recitations  and  readings  from  some  well-known  author, 
preceded  by  a  sketch  of  his  life,  are  given  by  different  members 
of  the  Union  ;  the  third  to  a  discussion  of  some  question  of 
general  interest,  one  of  the  members  presiding ;  the  fourth  to 
a  lecture  or  literary  entertainment,  to  which  members  of  the 
Endeavor  Club  and  their  friends  are  invited.  There  has  never 
been  any  difficulty  as  to  continuing  this  experiment,  and  the 
young  men  and  girls  seem  to  consider  it  a  privilege  to  belong. 
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There  are  now  some  thirty  regular  members — about  fifteen  men 
and  fifteen  girls.  The  latter  have  manifested  some  slight  shy- 
ness at  first  in  bringing  their  friends,  but  in  most  instances  after 
the  first  meeting  the  men  have  continued  to  come,  even  by 
themselves. 

The  meeting  one  another  on  the  common  grounds  of  the 
"  Union  "  has  been  of  value  both  to  the  men  and  to  the  girls. 
Their  mutual  courtesy  and  deference  has  increased,  and  each 
has  stimulated  the  other  to  more  intelligent  and  more  thought- 
ful views  of  life. 

There  is  a  distinct  mental  and  moral  value  in  knowledge  and 
ideas  which  cannot  be  put  at  once  to  any  practical  use.  They 
remain  with  us  untouched  and  uninfluenced  by  our  actual  needs, 
and  form  a  refuge  to  which  our  mind  betakes'  itself  when  tired, 
or  discouraged  by  the  battle  of  life. 

This  seems  to  me  the  peculiar  direction  in  which  the  literary 
element  is  so  valuable  and  one  not  to  be  put  aside  for  the  more 
obvious  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  plain  talks  and  practical 
classes.  "We  don't  want  only  to  make  the  girls  better  cooks  or 
more  sensible  women,  much  as  we  want  them  to  be  that,  but 
women  who  can  depend  for  their  relaxation  and  pleasure  more 
on  themselves,  and  less  on  chance  enjoyment. 


DISCUSSION. 

VIRGINIA  GRAEFF,    OF   THE  NEW   CENTURY   GUILD. 

The  Conversation  Class,  which  is  one  of  the  inner  circles  of 
the  Philadelphia  New  Century  Guild  of  Working  women,  has 
three  aims,  the  first  a  high  one — to  revive  the  lost  art  of  conver- 
sation. The  second  is  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  the  third  to  read  intelligently  the  newspapers. 

Its  rule  is  to  have  its  work  divided  into  different  heads,  and 
each  of  these  is  put  in  charge  of  a  member  who  is  expected  to 
be  able  to  lead  the  conversation  on  her  subject  on  the  night  of 
the  weekly  meeting.  These  heads  are  Local  Newrs,  American 
News,  European  News,  Literature,  Art  and  the  Drama,  Book 
.Reviews,  Labor  Notes,  and  Woman's  Interests.  The  discussion 
on  all  of  these  subjects  is  free  and  open,  and  the  class  is  a  very 
delightful  and  useful  one. 
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THE  SOCIAL  ELEMENT  IN  CLUB  LIFE. 

SECOND  STREET  CLUB. 

Our  rule  is  to  hold  a  sociable  once  a  month  from  October  till 
June.  Each  member  is  privileged  to  invite  her  mother  or  sister 
or  some  friend  outside  the  family  circle.  Sometimes  the  offi- 
cers form  the  committee  of  arrangements,  but  as  often  the  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  other  members  of  the  society.  It  is  ap- 
pointed at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  at  the  business  meeting, 
and  as  the  sociable  is  not  held  till  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
there  is  time  to  arrange  the  programme  and  rehearse,  if  need 
be,  music,  recitations,  or  anything  else  planned  for  the  enter- 
tainment. By  eight  o'clock  the  rooms  are  full — all  the  sitting 
and  standing  room  occupied,  for  quite  an  amount  of  space  is  of 
course  needed  for  the  performers.  Perhaps  pretty  programmes 
have  been  prepared,  as  one  of  our  members  owns  her  type-writer, 
and  is  alwa\rs  ready  to  use  it  for  the  service  of  the  society. 
These  programmes  are  distributed,  and  one  of  the  officers  is  asked 
to  introduce  those  who  take  part  in  the  entertainment. 

Now  we  discover  the  accomplishments  of  our  members  and 
their  friends.  Piano  and  zither  music  is  most  creditably  per- 
formed, songs  and  recitations  follow,  sometimes  a  reading  or 
a  little  talk  on  a  tour  in  foreign  lands,  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs. The  calisthenics  class  occasionally  treats  us  to  part  of 
a  drill,  and  as  we  watch  the  graceful  movements  many  resolve 
that  they  will  join  the  next  class  that  is  formed. 

At  about  a  quarter  before  nine  the  performers  make  their 
bow,  amid  great  applause,  and  that  part  of  the  sociable  is  over. 
Then  all  formality  ceases,  chairs  are  moved  into  the  vacant  room, 
groups  form  and  chat  pleasantly  together  ;  simple  refreshments 
are  served — fruit  and  nuts,  or  ice-cream  and  cake.  New  ac- 
quaintances are  made,  and  gnests  are  introduced  to  the  presi- 
dent, often  with  the  remark,  "  My  friend  would  like  to  join  our 
society,  she  thinks  it   is  so  pleasant   here."     Another  member 

brings  a  friend  :     "  Miss  S would  like  to  join  us  as  soon  as 

the  next  dressmaking  class  is  formed."  A  mother  is  introduced, 
and  expresses  her  pleasure  that  her  daughter  belongs  to  our  so- 
ciety. "  She  has  learned  so  much  since  she  was  a  member.  T 
am  sure  I  like  to  have  her  come  here  in  the  evenings." 

Then  comes  half-past  nine.  We  ought  to  go  home,  but  we 
linger  to  say  just  a  few  more  words  ;  until  at  last  the  president  is 
obliged  to  threaten  us  with  summary  expulsion  unless  we  go. 
The  last  loiterer  closes  the  door,  and  the  lights  are  put  out. 
Our  sociable  is  over,  but  its  incidents  are  often  referred  to  dur- 
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ing  the  next  month,  and  the  memory  of  it  brightens  us  in  our 
dull  days  and  tired  moments  for  a  long  time  afterward. 


DISCUSSION'. 

A  MEMBER   OF   THE   FAR  AND   NEAR   CLUB. 

The  social  side  of  club  life  can  hardly  be  compressed  into  a 
three  minutes  paper,  if  one  would  speak  of  the  new  friendships 
which  are  formed,  the  refreshment  of  seeing  old  friends,  and 
the  brightness  and  happiness  caused  by  the  familiar  look  of  the 
welcoming  faces  and  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the  room  as  one 
enters  ;  but  there  are  two  points  which  must  be  spoken  of,  one, 
the  effect  on  our  manners,  our  spirits,  and  our  tempers,  caused 
by  rubbing  night  after  night  against  other  girls  as  tired  as  we 
are,  all  trying  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things  and  to  put 
their  grievances  away  for  a  time.  There  are  few  girls  who  are 
not  benefited  by  this  social  emery  powder,  which  rubs  off  the 
rough  edges  and  leaves  us  pleasanter  to  live  with. 

The  second  point  is,  entertainments.  Many  clubs  in  the 
struggle  to  become  self-supporting  wonder  what  the  members 
can  do  to  raise  more  money  for  the  treasury.  Fairs  are  often 
very  successful,  and  if  the  girls  can  sew  well  plenty  of  pretty 
things  can  be  made  and  sold.  But  many  girls  in  many  clubs 
can  hardly  use  a  needle,  and  without  good  sewing  and  plenty  of 
time,  a  fair  is  not  practicable.  Most  girls  dearly  love  the  acting 
of  a  little  drawing-room  play,  and  plays  can  be  found,  which  are 
written  for  boarding-school  girls,  where  all  the  characters  are 
women,  and  where  the  peasant  costumes  and  other  dresses  worn 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  provided,  and  are  very  effective. 
Every  girl  enjoys  having  the  chance  of  inviting  her  father, 
mother,  and  friends  to  such  an  entertainment  as  this,  and  with 
tickets  at  as  low  a  price  as  twenty-five  cents  no  great  financial 
burden  is  felt ;  and  if  the  club  rooms  will  only  hold  a  hundred 
people,  as  audience,  such  a  performance  can  be  repeated  for  two 
or  even  three  evenings,  and  the  treasury  will  be  presented  with 
quite  a  large  sum.  But  a  still  simpler  way  for  the  girls  to  earn 
money  for  the  club  is  to  have  a  kirmess  or  kettledrum  for  one 
or  two  evenings,  where  a  tea  and  coffee  table  can  be  presided 
over  by  some  Japanese  maidens,  a  lemonade  well,  and  a  fruit 
table  by  French  and  Italian  peasants,  a  cake  table  by  bakers 
with  their  paper  caps  and  long  white  aprons  over  bright  dresses, 
and  the  favorite  ice-cream  table  appropriately  served  by  young 
women  arrayed  in  the  national  red,  white,  and  blue  ;  while,  if 
the  rooms  are  draped  with  flags  and  bunting,  and  a  few  Japanese 
lanterns  are  hung  in  dark  corners,  the  audience  feels  well  repaid 
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for  the  preliminary  expense  of  ten-cent  tickets,  and  rises  to  the 
emergency  and  buys  what  it  likes.  At  such  an  entertainment, 
if  each  member  of  a  large  club  contributes  something,  no  matter 
how  little,  in  the  way  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  cake,  the  tables  will 
be  well  filled,  and  no  outside  help  will  have  to  be  sought. 

Such  entertainments  as  these,  where  all  the  contributions 
come  from  the  girls,  and  when  each  girl  can  sell  her  tickets  to 
friends  who  are  only  too  glad  to  get  a  glimpse  inside  the  club- 
room  doors,  are  at  once  a  stimulus  to  the  membership  of  the 
club,  an  aid  to  its  treasury,  and  a  great  pleasure  and  benefit  to 
its  members,  upon  whom  all  the  responsibility  has  rested. 


PROVIDENT  AND   BENEFIT   SCHEMES. 

ELIZABETH  C.    SHEPHERD,   Boston,   Mass. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  poor  are  those  who  cannot 
make  both  ends  meet  whatever  be  their  income.  Perhaps  the 
surest  way  to  bring  these  ends  together  is  in  times  of  plenty,  or 
at  least  in  times  of  more  than  actual  need,  to  lay  something  aside 
for  the  proverbial  "  rainy  day  "  that  often  comes  as  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  as  the  cyclone.  The  sky  is  clear  and  blue,  with 
only  a  few  hazy  clouds  floating  over  it  to  soften  the  light  upon 
the  smiling  landscape — and  then  the  dark  clouds  rush  up,  there 
is  gloom  and  sorrow,  which  ends  in  devastation  and  utter  ruin. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  organizations  for  insuring  lives. 
What  are  called  the  regular  old-line  insurance  companies  are  be- 
yond the  means  of  many  of  us,  men  or  women.  The  interest 
amounts  to  a  good  deal  if  the  insurance  be  at  all  considerable, 
and  if  not  paid  regularly  the  policy  becomes  void  and  worthless. 
At  a  time  when  every  nerve  is  strained  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
bread  in  the  mouths  of  ourselves  and  our  dear  ones,  there  is  no 
way  of  meeting  insurance  policies,  and  all  that  has  gone  before  is 
lost,  as  well  as  a  hope  for  the  future. 

There  are  fraternal  beneficiary  associations  that  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor,  as  young  people  can  insure  their  lives  in 
them  for  about  $10  a  year,  for  a  death  benefit  of  $1,000.  The 
first  year  there  is  an  initiation  fee  of  $3. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  gives  a  death  benefit 
of  $2,000  for  a  yearly  assessment  of  about  twelve  dollars. 

These  organizations  perform  a  good  work ;  the  only  question 
raised  seems  to  be  whether  they  will  last  and  if  they  are  sound. 
They  are  not  subjected  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  insurance  com- 
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missioners,  as  is  required  by  law  for  the  old-line  companies,  and 
there  is  the  same  pinch  to  keep  up  the  monthly  assessments  or 
lose  all. 

Numberless  other  styles  of  companies  have  sprung  up  which 
should  be  most  assiduously  avoided  ;  many  a  man  and  woman 
having  known  them  to  their  sorrow. 

But  all  this  tells  us  only  of  the  way  in  which  a  person  can 
provide  for  a  family  after  death.  Of  course,  there  is  a  gratifica- 
tion in  paying  out  money  to  know  that  if  one  falls  by  the  way- 
side the  dependent  family  will  be  in  a  measure  provided  for,  but 
it  is  a  grim  sort  of  satisfaction  after  all.  Life  insurance  has  been 
advised  as  the  very  best  way  for  a  poor  man  to  save,  as  he  can 
hardly  live  long  enough  to  accumulate  so  large  a  sum  in  any 
other  way.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  statement,  es- 
pecially if  one  have  steady  employment,  but  there  lies  a  danger 
of  the  money  falling  into  hands  that  do  not  know  how  to  use  it 
judiciously,  having  never  learned  the  value  of  it  through  habits 
of  economy  and  prudence. 

Plato  tells  us  we  must  begin  with  the  young,  and  for  our 
purpose  it  would  seem  only  necessary  and  profitable  to  know 
how  we  can  soonest  inculcate  thrifty  habits,  in  what  way  we  can 
best  save  our  money,  and  how  to  start  in  small  beginnings. 

Hon.  Abram  Hewitt  says :  "  If  we  are  ever  to  be  emancipated 
from  the  evils  of  poverty,  the  relief  must  come  from  the  establish- 
ment of  provident  habits  among  the  poor ;  and  in  the  saving  of 
pennies  results  the  accumulation  of  dollars." 

It  matters  little  whether  we  begin  by  telling  how  to  save 
pennies  in  order  to  have  dollars  to  invest,  or  starting  with  the 
larger  beneficiary  schemes  end  in  suggestions  for  getting  the 
pennies  together. 

There  is  in  active  and  successful  operation  in  Boston  a  co- 
operative bank,  managed  upon  thorough  business  principles, 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  which  gives  more  than  ordinary 
advantages  for  the  investment  of  money.  The  price  per  share 
is  $1  a  month,  and  no  one  can  own  more  than  twenty-five  shares. 
If  you  take  one  share  you  pay  $1  a  month,  if  five  shares  $5  a 
month,  and  so  on.  In  about  eleven  years  shares  are  worth  $200, 
or  are  said  to  mature,  so  that  if  you  have  kept  one  share  paid  up, 
you  have  at  the  end  of  that  time  $200,  if  five  shares  $1,000. 
The  dues  must  be  paid  on  a  certain  day  of  every  month,  or  a  fine 
of  two  cents  on  each  share  be  paid  at  or  before  the  next  meet- 
ing. The  object  of  the  bank  is  not  only  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  a  good  investment,  but  also  to  help  people  with  moderate 
wages  to  build  homes  of  their  own,  as  money  is  loaned  for  this 
purpose  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Many  a  woman  finds  the 
burden  of  providing  a  home  for  a  family  on  her  shoulders,  and 
to  some  the  necessity  of  paying  a  certain  sum  at  stated  intervals 
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supplies  the  incentive  to  keep  on  saving.  The  money  invested 
may  be  withdrawn  by  giving  a  month's  notice,  and  if  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  need  has  been  supplied,  or  the  passing  fancy 
forgotten,  the  money  can  remain.  One  gentleman  who  took 
twenty-five  shares  when  the  bank  opened  about  twelve  years  ago, 
and  has  paid  $25  a  month  ever  since,  finds  $5,000  to  his  account 
to-day.  This  is  more  than  most  of  us  can  ever  do,  but  a  story 
that  Mr.  Dexter  tells  is  possible  to  many.  One  evening  when 
coming  out  of  the  bank  he  was  met  by  a  man  who  asked  per- 
mission to  walk  along  with  him.  "  I  want  to  tell  you,"  said  this 
man,  "  what  the  co-operative  bank  has  done  for  me  ;  I  am  forty 
years  old,  a  married  man  with  one  child,  and  although  I  have 
always  earned  from  $12  to  $14  a  week  I  have  never  laid  up  a 
dollar.  One  night  as  I  was  coming  home  from  work,  I  saw 
men  in  working  clothes  going  up  the  steps  where  I  just  met  yon, 
and  I  went  up  to  see  what  was  there.  I  found  out,  took  $10 
from  my  pocket  and  bought  ten  shares.  When  I  reached  home 
my  wife  said  to  me :  '  I  saw  a  bonnet  down  street  to-day  that  I 
want  very  much  ;  it  is  $10,  and  I  want  the  money.'  I  told  her 
I  couldn't  give  it  to  her.  '  But  I  am  going  to  have  it,'  she 
answered  ;  '  you  have  always  given  me  money  when  I  asked  for 
it,  and  I  want  that  bonnet.'  He  remained  firm,  and  the  next 
night  when  he  came  home  she  was  pretty  cool  to  him.  Several 
nights  went  by,  during  which  she  was  not  very  gracious,  and 
finally  he  told  her  what  he  had  done.  '  How  foolish!'  said  she; 
'  you  never  have  saved,  and  you  never  will.'  But  he  had  grown 
enthusiastic  and  thought  he  should.  The  next  night  when  he 
came  home  his  wife  held  up  a  bonnet :  '  There,'  said  she,  '  if 
you  really  mean  to  save,  I  am  going  to  help  you.  I  got  up  that 
bonnet  for  $2,  and  I  don't  know  but  that  1  like  it  just  as  well  as 
the  other.'  "  We  are  sure  that  she  liked  it  a  great  deal  better. 
After  the  man  had  finished  his  story,  he  wanted  Mr.  Dexter  to 
go  back  to  the  bank  with  him.  He  showed  that  he  already  pos- 
sessed $300,  and  to-day  has  $1,500  in  the  bank.  Mr.  Robert 
Treat  Paine  calls  this  Mr.  Dexter's  "  Bonnet  Story,"  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  good  one. 

There  is  a  scheme  of  savings  carried  on  in  Tuft's  soda 
fountain  factory,  Boston,  the  persons  employed  there  entering 
into  it  or  not  as  they  choose.  Every  other  week  one  per  cent,  of 
the  members'  wages  is  kept  back  by  the  employer,  and  put  into 
the  fund  of  the  society,  Mr.  Tufts  putting  in  half  as  much  as  all 
the  workmen  pay,  if  not  more.  A  sick  benefit  is  paid  equal  to 
one-half  a  man's  wages  for  fifteen  weeks.  There  is  a  $200  death 
benefit,  and  every  six  months  the  fund  is  divided  among  the 
members  if  it  exceeds  $300,  that  sum  always  being  held  in  re- 
serve. This  could  be  carried  on  in  any  establishment,  whether 
with  men  or  women,  and  ought  to  be  a  successful  operation. 
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There  is  a  society  solely  for  women  called  the  "  Odd  Ladies 
Society,"  members  paying  two  dollars  to  join,  and  an  assess- 
ment of  fifty  cents  a  quarter.  The  society  pays  three  dollars  a 
week  sick  benefit,  and  sends  a  visitor  daily  to  the  sick  and  a 
nurse  when  necessary.  A  two-hundred-dollar  death  benefit  is 
paid  by  an  assessment  of  sixty  cents  each  member. 

From  these  schemes  we  are  led  down  to  ways  of  saving  small 
amounts  which  in  many  instances  have  grown  into  splendid  results. 

Here  in  New  York  there  is  what  is  called  the  "  Penny  Provi- 
dent Fund,"  which  is  not  unlike  the  Penny  Postal  Service  of 
England,  save  that  in  England  the  government  receives  and  is 
responsible  for  the  savings,  while  in  New  York  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  has  charge  of  the  work.  Several  of  our 
Postmaster-Generals  have  advocated  its  adoption  by  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  but  until  that  time  comes  the  work  is  not 
neglected.  There  are  deposit  stations  which  are  only  for  the  sale 
of  stamps,  and  deposits  can  be  made  only  by  means  of  stamps. 
These  stamps  have  printed  across  them  "  Penny  Provident 
Fund  "  and  a  card  is  furnished  marked  off  in  little  squares,  each 
square  to  hold  a  stamp  of  a  small  or  larger  denomination. 
When  the  card  is  full,  or  when  it  shows  a  dollar's  worth  of 
stamps,  it  can  be  presented  at  one  of  the  stations,  and  the  money 
repaid  or  a  book  given  with  the  amount  recorded  therein.  No 
interest  is  allowed,  but  when  a  depositor  has  accumulated  ten 
dollars,  he  is  urged  and  assisted  to  open  an  account  with  some 
bank.  This  plan  is  merely  to  help  people  get  enough  together 
to  put  into  a  bank,  few  bauks  taking  a  deposit  of  less  than  five 
or  ten  dollars. 

We  have  what  is  called  the  "  Seventh  Ward  Saving  Society  " 
in  our  city,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  best  organization 
that  yet  exists  to  help  poor  people  save  small  amounts  that 
otherwise,  it  is  more  than  probable,  would  be  wasted.  The  idea 
was  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Lawrence  P.  Jacks,  of  London,  to  the 
Boston  Associated  Charities.  It  is  entirely  volunteer  work, 
and  the  collectors  go  once  a  week  to  a  certain  number  of  fami- 
lies, receiving  sums  from  five  cents  upward. 

The  system  is  very  simple.  The  collector,  who  soon  be- 
comes a  friend  and  adviser  in  the  family,  has  a  book  in  which  is 
set  down  the  name,  with  the  amount  and  date  of  each  deposit. 
The  depositor  keeps  a  card  which  corresponds  with  the  visitor's 
book.  Once  a  month  the  collections  are  sent  to  the  treasurer 
who  likewise  keeps  a  record  against  each  name.  The  money 
can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  giving  a  week's  notice,  and 
when  five  dollars  have  been  saved  they  can  be  put  into  the  bank 
in  the  depositor's  name,  who  then  has  his  own  account  with  the 
bank  and  the  money  goes  upon  interest.  Each  subsequent  five 
dollars  is  entered  upon  the  individual  bank-book. 
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The  benefit  is  two-fold,  indeed  it  is  manifold.  Frugal  habits 
are  inculcated,  children  and  parents  can  join  in  saving,  and  then 
it  makes  an  object  for  a  visit  that  one  might  otherwise  feel  was 
an  intrusion.  Many  a  little  word  of  comfort  is  given,  and  many 
a  one  has  had  the  way  pointed  out  to  lay  aside  in  prosperous 
seasons  for  days  when  work  is  scarce  but  somehow  we  are  just  as 
hungry. 

One  or  two  examples  will  serve  to  6how  how  practically  this 
scheme  has  worked.  One  woman  was  asked  if  she  would  not 
begin  and  see  what  she  could  do.  "  How  absurd  !  "  was  the 
exclamation.  "  Why  that  woman  is  ahvays  in  debt.  She  is  in 
debt  to  the  Associated  Charities,  and  to  everybody  else  that  will 
trust  her."  Never  mind,  let  us  try.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
She  not  only  saved  enough  to  pay  all  her  debts,  but  put  fifty 
dollars  into  the  bank.  That  was  two  years  ago,  and  she  has  not 
since  applied  to  the  Associated  Charities  for  help. 

Another  family  had  been  helped  every  winter  for  eight  years. 
They  began  with  the  society  and  saved  $22.85.  A  child  became 
ill  of  scarlet  fever  and  died.  This  money  had  to  be  withdrawn, 
it  is  true,  but  no  aid  was  asked  for,  nor  has  there  been  since, 
and  it  is  now  two  years. 

The  Seventh  Ward  System  has  been  adopted  in  the  North 
Bennett  Street  Girls'  Club,  the  girls  bringing  their  savings  on 
Monday  night,  as  that  is  nearest  to  Saturday  night,  when  the 
money  comes  in.  While  the  savings  are  not  large,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  to  lay  something  aside  is  possible  by  those 
who  earn  only  moderate  pay. 

One  girl,  who  now  has  a  bank  book,  and  is  on  the  way  toward 
a  second  $5,  declares  she  does  not  know  how  or  when  the  money 
was  saved.  Here  is  a  chance  to  put  by  in  small  sums  the  money 
for  a  two  weeks'  summer  vacation.  And  if  every  penny  be  taken 
out  for  the  purpose,  what  compound  interest  is  obtained  in 
strength  and  vigor  that  often  lasts  through  to  the  next  year's 
outing. 

I  have  seen  color  come  into  cheeks  from  one  week  in  the 
country  last  summer  that  has  not  yet  faded,  and  which  I  trust 
may  be  deepened  by  a  longer  rest  this  year. 

How  often  a  girl  buys  a  dress  that  she  knows  is  not  very 
good,  but  it  is  the  best  she  can  afford.  By  a  little  forethought 
she  can  slowly  put  away  enough  to  buy  one  that  is  twice  as 
good,  and  will  wear  four  times  as  long. 

There  has  been  established  a  system  of  savings  in  connection 
with  our  home  libraries,  which  of  themselves  must  do  an  incal- 
culable good  in  placing  the  best  of  juvenile  literature  into  the 
hands  of  the  young.  A  little  library  of  about  fifteen  volumes  is 
put  into  a  home  and  left  there  until  ten  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood have  read  it.     Then  it  is  passed  on  to  another  home,  and  a 


new  one  takes  its  place.  The  visitor  who  volunteers  to  be  pres- 
sent  on  library  day  when  the  books  are  distributed  collects  the 
odd  pennies  that  the  children  bring,  and  when  the  child  has  col- 
lected his  first  five  cents,  he  is  taken  to  the  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank,  where  he  deposits  it  and  receives  a  bank-book.  This  he 
must  give  into  the  hands  of  the  visitor  of  the  home  library,  as 
young  America  might  fancy  to  withdraw  it,  at  which  time  it  is 
good  to  have  the  advice  of  a  provident  friend. 

In  the  last  six  months  one  boy  has  saved  enough  to  buy  him- 
self a  suit  of  clothes,  another  has  bought  himself  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  one  little  Italian  girl  brings  a  penny  every  week. 

It  is  not  altogether  the  amount  saved  that  is  encouraging,  but 
these  little  people  are  learning  the  value  of  their  pennies,  and 
are  forming  habits  of  thriftiness  which  may  change  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives. 

As  a  captain  of  aCunard  steamer  once  said:  "  I  attribute  my 
success  in  life  and  my  ability  to  hold  the  position  that  I  do  to- 
day to  the  habits  of  saving  which  I  learned  in  my  boyhood." 

Penny  banks  have  been  instituted  in  day-schools,  evening- 
schools,  and  in  Sunday-schools.  These  are  being  successfully 
conducted  in  several  cities  of  our  own  country  through  the  aid 
of  principals  and  teachers,  and  the  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
England,  France,  and  even  in  Spain,  where  we  have  always  im- 
agined the  acme  of  indigence  to  exist,  and  where  it  ■  is  only 
"  sweet  to  do  nothing." 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  farther  a  people  get  from  indi- 
gence, the  more  provident  they  become,  the  better  citizens  they 
make,  the  greater  their  personality,  and  the  more  prosperous  is 
the  city  or  town  of  which  they  are  valuable  inhabitants. 

It  is  not  easy  to  save  with  so  many  wants  pressing  upon  us, 
but  let  us  try  and  see  if  we  cannot  do  something,  even  if  it  be 
ever  so  little. 

"With  the  possession  of  means,  comes  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  evolution  of  moral  forces,  which  before  lay  dor- 
mant." 


BENEFIT   SCHEMES. 

MRS.  HENRY  OLLESHEIMER. 

Benevolence  assumes  a  new  garb  when  strengthened  by  a 
basis  founded  on  philosophical  endeavor,  and  its  influence  be- 
comes far-reaching,  and  leaves  a  remembrance  well  worth  the 
lasting.  Into  the  life  of  everyone  some  time  of  trouble,  sorrow, 
or  want  may  come,  and  no  longer  must  we  depend  upon  mere 
sentimentalism,   prompting   spasmodic   relief   at    the   sight   of 
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wretchedness,  but  use  the  clear  understanding  of  the  means 
to  elevate  and  relieve  the  unfortunate  which  has  come  to  us 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Provident  or  Benefit  Fnnd. 

The  uncertainties  of  human  life  and  health,  and  the  inability 
to  retain  employment,  and  the  effects  of  these  evils  upon  the 
well-being  of  those  who  are  dependent  for  their  subsistence 
upon  human  labor,  are  too  manifest  not  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  our  club-makers,  and  taxed  their  ingenuity  how  best 
to  guard  against  them. 

The  object  our  Benefit  Fund  contemplates  is  the  securing, 
in  virtue  of  a  periodical  payment  during  health  and  vigor,  of 
a  weekly  sum  to  be  paid  during  sickness  or  lack  of  employment. 
Some  little  amount  set  aside  for  that  especial  time  has  proved  a 
great  boon,  even  if  only  lifting  the  shadow  for  a  short  time. 

Union  and  co-operation  have  long  ago  shown  themselves  the 
strength  and  stepping-stones  toward  success  of  our  clubs,  and 
every  project  which  joins  our  members  closer  one  to  the  other 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  good  means  toward  a  better  end. 

Not  least  among  these  must  we  look  upon  the  Benefit  or 
Provident  Fund,  which,  without  lowering  independence,  helps 
at  the  time  when  most  needed,  when  ill  or  out  of  work.  Of 
course  the  object  of  the  allowance  in  sickness  is  to  provide  a 
moderate  substitute  for  the  weekly  wage,  lost  in  consequence  of 
being  unable  to  work ;  and  the  object  of  a  weekly  payment 
while  out  of  work  is  to  better  enable  our  members  to  withstand 
the  temptations  and  hardships  endured  during  the  trying  time  of 
securing  employment. 

A  "  fund  "  into  which  one  pays  regularly  a  stipulated  sum, 
and  from  which  one  can  only  draw  at  stipulated  times,  is  only 
another  word  for  saving.  Our  working  girls  have  often  little 
means  or  inclination  to  save,  but  the  horror  of  being  out  of 
work,  or  ill  without  money,  often  finds  tbem  ready  members  for 
the  Benefit  Fund,  even  at  the  expense  of  depriving  themselves 
of  some  little  luxury  to  meet  its  payments.  In  fact,  in  many 
respects  joining  the  fund  is  almost  as  good  as  becoming  a  de- 
positor in  a  savings  bank.  Sickness  or  lack  of  employment  may 
come  before  the  savings  have  become  large  enough  to  be  of  use. 

The  demand  of  one  cent  a  day,  as  in  the  Ivy  Club  of  our 
association,  seems  very  little,  when  one  does  not  consider  the 
many  other  expenses  of  our  club  members,  as  monthly  dues  and 
class  fees.  Still  this  tax  is  cheerfully  paid,  with  the  delightful 
prospect  before  the  members  of  three  dollars  a  week,  for  three 
weeks,  when  sick  or  out  of  work. 

When  starting  Benefit  Funds  in  clubs  it  is  advisable  to  leave 

the  joining  optional  to  the  members,  as  their  value  is  quickly 

discovered.     .Rules  and  regulations  should  be  made  suitable  to 

the  welfare  of  the  fund  and  strictly  enforced.     At   the   com- 
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mencement  there  must  necessarily  be  some  standard  of  contribu- 
tion, also  what  ma}7  be  the  benefits  resulting,  and  the  periods 
should  be  decided  when  the  benefits  should  commence,  and  when 
end. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
members  that  the  fund  shall  be  financially  sound ;  that  is,  it 
should  throughout  its  existence  be  able  to  meet  the  engagements 
it  has  entered  into  with  its  members.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  that  the  members'  contributions  should  be  so  fixed  as 
to  prove  adequate,  with  proper  management,  to  provide  the 
promised  benefits  to  the  members.  It  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  rates  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  calculations  of 
the  Fund,  but  experience  must,  in  the  end,  prove  the  most  satis- 
factory guide  for  practical  purposes ;  and  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  rates  can  only  be  settled  upon  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  your  members  ;  in  other  words,  the 
average  wage  and  the  contingencies  that  may  arise,  even  after 
the  most  careful  calculations,  such  as  the  members  being  too 
few  in  number,  the  frequency  with  which  they  may  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  the  possibilities  of  an  epidemic. 

Were  several  Benefit  Funds  started  in  the  various  clubs,  all 
conducted  in  the  same  way,  and  their  results  found  to  lead, 
although  not  exactly,  to  the  same  general  conclusions,  an  average 
of  the  whole  could  be  taken,  and  such  an  average  might  with 
safety  be  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  various  clubs  in  the 
future.  It  may  be  observed  that  it  would  not  even  be  necessary 
for  all  the  clubs  to  have  the  same  rates  of  contributions  and 
benefits. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  where  benefits  are  allowed, 
every  member  should  be  required  to  draw  her  benefit  when  sick 
or  out  of  work,  whether  her  circumstances  demand  it  or  not.  It 
ought  then  be  left  to  her  option  to  return  it  secretly  to  the  fund, 
should  she  not  require  it.  This  does  away  with  the  feeling  of 
charity  so  often  connected  with  such  funds,  and  at  the  same 
time,  makes  a  member  positive  in  her  right  of  taking  it  as  her 
due.  This  question  would  probably  rarely  arise,  as  few  work- 
ing girls  find  their  benefits  unnecessary  at  the  time  when  it  is 
allowed  them. 

Many  a  girl  joins  the  fund,  whose  present  position  and 
health  seem  unassailable,  and  not  alone  does  she  contribute  for 
her  own  welfare,  but  from  the  fact  that  for  the  time  her  portion 
forms  an  assistance  to  another,  she  is  lending  a  hand  to  one  less 
fortunate  than  herself,  and  helping  her  upward  and  onward. 

»What  in  Europe  the  Friendly  Societies  have  been  accom- 
plishing among  the  working  men  and  women  for  so  many 
years,  the  Benefit  or  Provident  Fund  in  our  clubs  is  trying  to 
do  on  a  smaller  scale.     By  investigation,  the  utility  and  prin- 
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ciples  have  been  developed,  and  the  means  found  by  which  such 
schemes  may  be  as  permanently  and  beneficially  conducted  as 
those  of  any  of  the  higher  class  of  the  mutual  assurance  societies. 
It  is  true  we  are  but  in  our  infancy,  but  it  has  become  such 
a  necessity  for  us  to  insure  our  club  members,  as  far  as  it  lies  in 
our  power,  against  times  of  trouble  and  want,  that  as  in  the  Bene- 
fit or  Provident  Fund  we  find  the  means  which  help  and  still 
do  not  make  them  less  independent,  so  in  it  do  we  find  the  best 
solution  for  better  work  and  greater  success. 

DISCUSSION. 

LILLIE   E.  HOLMAN,  NEW   CENTURY   GUILD. 

The  Philadelphia  New  Century  Guild  of  Working  women 
has  some  features  which  it  believes  are  as  yet  peculiar  to  itself, 
but  which  have  been  found  so  beneficial  that  it  feels  they  could 
be  copied  to  advantage  by  other  clubs. 

One  of  these  is  in  charge  of  "  The  Willing  Hands,"  which  is 
the  same  as  the  Resolve  and  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs.  The  great  aim 
of  this  circle  is  to  help  women  to  help  themselves,  and  to  this  end  it 
was  determined  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  to  start  a  loan  fund. 
Ten  dollars  were  reserved  from  the  proceeds  of  a  little  fair  and 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  amount  of  good  accomplished  by 
that  small  sum  seems  almost  incredible.  One  of  its  first  uses 
was,  by  a  loan  of  five  dollars,  to  start  a  poor  girl  in  a  hospital 
with  the  materials  for  establishing  a  business  in  crocheting  and 
knitting  fancy  goods,  by  means  of  which  she  supported  herself. 

Since  that  time  the  money  has  been  out  on  loan  nearly  fifty 
times,  helping  girls  and  women  who  were  out  of  work,  ill,  or  in 
need  of  temporary  assistance,  and  in  every  case  has  been  promptly 
returned.  The  fund  has  now  increased,  as  all  good  things  do, 
and  is  now  sixty  dollars.  No  time  of  return  is  promised  on  its 
loan,  but  only  that  it  is  to  be  "  as  soon  as  possible,"  and  it  always  is. 

Another  feature  of  the  guild  work  has  been  the  formation 
of  a  trade  association  among  the  stenographers  of  the  guild. 
This  association  exacts  a  standard  of  work  from  its  full  members, 
and  they  pledge  themselves  to  a  standard  of  pay.  Those  who 
have  not  the  requisite  speed  for  full  membership  are  admitted 
as  associate  members,  and  the  more  advanced  girls  take  charge 
of  a  practice  class  for  their  benefit. 

This  association  has  monthly  meetings,  its  own  dues,  an  em- 
ployment bureau,  and  last  year  had  the  first  banquet  ever  given 
by  working  women  to  themselves.  It  has  a  membership  of  fifty, 
and  the  hope  of  the  guild  is  to  establish  similar  associations 
among  its  members  in  other  trades. 

The  guild  has  also  a  circle  of  friendly  visitors,  whose  duties 
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are  to  visit  members  who  have  dropped  out  of  attendance  and 
find  out  the  reason  for  this,  to  call  on  the  sick  and  send  them 
flowers  or  fruit,  and  in  all  ways  to  create  and  show  a  friendly  in- 
terest. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  MAKE    RESOLVE  CLUBS,   ETC., 
MORE  EFFECTIVE? 

SARAH  E.    GARDNER,    Boston,  Mass. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  was  asked  to  write,  how  to  make 
the  Resolve  Clubs,  Lend  a  Hand,  and  other  inside  societies  more 
effective,  is  a  broad  one. 

It  would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure  to  hear  this  subject 
treated  by  some  one  of  wider  experience,  and  I  trust  that  in  the 
discussion  that  is  to  follow  many  suggestions  for  more  effective 
work  in  the  future  will  be  given. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fact  of  one's  writing  a  paper  does 
not  pre-suppose  success,  for  if  the  one  were  to  imply  the  other 
I  should  feel  myself  on  delicate  ground  held  by  false  pretences. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  truth  clearly  enunciated,  quite  an- 
other, and  more  complex,  to  have  that  truth  practically  carried 
out. 

Unfortunately,  noble  things  are  easier  dreamed  of  than  done, 
and  life  is  not  the  grand,  sweet  song  it  should  be. 

Those  present,  who  are  daily  working  in  the  clubs,  must  be- 
lieve more  and  more  in  these  inner  societies.  We  are  convinced 
that  life  in  our  clubs,  as  elsewhere,  must  work  from  the  centre 
to  the  surface,  and  some  of  us  have  so  great  a  faith  in  the  Lend 
a  Hand  organization  that  we  are  averse  to  starting  a  new  club  any- 
where, that  does  not  first  plant  the  seed  of  some  inside  society, 
that  shall  become  so  merged  in  all  that  is  good  and  true  as  to  per- 
meate the  entire  club  with  the  spirit  of  unselfishness,  and  in 
time  the  inner  circle  shall  embrace  the  outer,  until  both  become 
one  harmonious  whole. 

This  is  ideal,  you  say.  What  true  thing  is  not  ?  We  rever- 
ence the  leaven  that  works  so  slowly,  but  withal  so  powerfully. 

The  moral  and  religious  movements  of  the  day  are  of  slow 
growth,  and  we  become  very  impatient.  We  are  not  enthusiastic 
enough  in  our  work.  We  never  cease  to  see  and  to  count  the 
failures  that  for  a  time  are  apt  to  benumb  our  senses.  We  forget 
to  look  forward  and  not  back.  We  are  discouraged  that  it  takes 
truth  so  long  to  dawn. 

The  tendency  of  most  people,  institutions,  organizations,  is  to 
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become  too  self -centred.  Nowhere  is  there  more  danger  of  this 
than  in  our  clubs,  composed  as  they  are  of  busy  people,  whose  long- 
hours  of  toil  and  endless  routine  tend  not  only  to  fatigue  but 
to  apathy. 

To  counteract  this  we  need  to  believe  that  an  active  Lend  a 
Hand  Club  is  able  to  save ;  indeed,  let  us  not  pause  here,  we 
should  believe,  and  profoundly,  that  no  club  can  be  saved,  until 
it  has  at  its  root  a  vigorous,  active,  consecrated  Resolve  So- 
ciety. 

And  let  all  those  who  are  instrumental  in  forming  new  clubs 
build  from  the  centre  out.  Those  of  us  who  started  first  as  a 
club,  and  in  time  grew  to  a  Lend  a  Hand  organization  did  well ; 
far  better  those,  who  were  first  a  small  Resolve  Club  with  the 
Wadsworth  motto,  and  the  In  His  Name  spirit,  to  develop  by 
slow  but  natural  stages  into  such  clubs  as  most  of  us  here  to-day 
represent.  t 

Let  us  now  grant  that  such  inside  societies  are  needed,  and 
consider  how  we  can  make  those  that  are  started  more  effective. 
First,  shall  we  not  endeavor  to  influence  all  those  clubs  that 
are  without  these  inner  circles,  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  good 
that  may  be  brought  to  the  larger  organizations  through  the 
smaller  ?  And  when  new  ground  is  to  be  broken,  instead  of 
tempting  large  numbers  into  a  club,  supplying  at  once  well- 
equipped  rooms  and  numerous  classes,  sow  first  the  small  seed  of 
a  Resolve  Club,  where  the  girls  can  learn  to  know  and  help  each 
other  until  the  field  shall  broaden,  and  in  time  class  work  be 
added  to  meet  the  requirement. 

It  is  not  possible  that  such  a  gradual  growth  would  enhance 
one's  appreciation  of  the  blessings  a  club  gives,  and  thus  over- 
come the  tendency  to  depression  that  so  often  follows  when  too 
many  good  things  are  given  at  the  start.  Someone  has  said 
"  There  is  no  secret  of  success  but  work,"  and,  "  I  worked 
with  patience,  which  means  almost  power."  Patient  work  and 
enough  of  it,  is  what  is  needed. 

Then  follows  the  question,  How  shall  we  work  ? 

The  meetings  should  be  as  often  as  once  a  week.  We  start 
from  the  premises  that  these  inner  circles  are  distinctly  moral 
in  character.  No  really  earnest  person  considers  once  a  week 
too  often  to  attend  church.  We  are  conscious  of  help  and 
strength  coming  to  us  from  such  a  habit. 

If  a  Lend  a  Hand  meeting  means  anything  to  us  and  brings 
us  help  along  the  busy  way  of  life,  we  need  that  help  at  least 
one  night  out  of  seven.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  Lend  a 
Hand  makes  us  breathe  more  freely.  The  girls  realize  the  air 
is  purer  and  clearer,  and  the  burdens  are  more  easily  thrown 
aside.  We  come  to  know  one  another  better,  and  the  hard 
places  of  life  are  smoothed.     Were  the  meeting  less  often,  we 
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should  never  find  just  where  the  hard  places  in  each  other's 
lives  are.  The  personal  element  in  our  work  is  more  needed. 
We  need  friends,  alas  !  we  need  to  be  better  friends.  In  the 
Lend  a  Hand  Societies  we  can  get  very  near  to  each  other,  In 
His  Name. 

We  need  more  and  broader  co-operation.  The  Resolve  Clubs 
of  the  Working  Girls'  Societies  should  meet  together  at  least 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  This  may  be  your  custom  in  New 
York.  The  Lend  a  Hand  organization  that  I  represent  has 
never  been  outside  of  its  club  rooms  to  meet  those  of  other 
clubs.     This  is  of  itself  narrowing  and  self-centring. 

If,  in  the  city  of  Boston  there  could  be  this  co-operation, 
not  only  for  social  purposes  but  for  work,  it  seems  to  me  the 
result  would  be  excellent.  The  long  hours  of  toil,  and  the 
small  means  at  our  command,  force  limitations  upon  us,  but 
were  we  to  unite  our  forces,  and  with  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,  we  must  of  necessity  do  better  and  more 
lasting  work. 

Several  Resolve  Clubs  could  be  responsible  for  some  poor, 
friendless  baby,  in  very  truth  adopting  it  from  its  surroundings 
of  misery  to  place  it  in  a  pure  sweet  atmosphere  of  love.  Can 
we  think  of  any  more  humanizing,  educating  work  ?  In  our 
united  effort  to  keep  the  little  one  from  sin  and  shame,  might 
not  we  learn  the  more  easily  to  hate  that  which  is  evil  and  to 
love  that  which  is  good  ? 

I  speak  of  adopting  a  baby  for  the  reason  that  such  work 
would  interest  girls  better  than  some  other  branches  of  philan- 
thropic service.  The  Lend,  a  Hand  Society  of  no  one  Working 
Girls'  Club  could  afford  to  take  such  responsibility  itself;  the 
cost  would  be  too  great,  but  any  two  or  three  clubs  in  Boston 
could  unite  to  form  themselves  into  such  a  motherhood.  The 
moral  effect  of  such  co-operation  would  be  good,  and  one 
worthy  deed  could  be  thus  well  and  systematically  done.  To 
make  our  separate  organizations  less  self-centred  they  should 
do  inside  and  outside  work,  that  is,  they  should  render  service 
systematically  appointed  to  the  club  proper  as  well  as  to 
people  and  societies  outside  our  clubs. 

The  sociables,  that  are  often  uninteresting,  could  with  profit 
be  turned  over  to  the  Lend  a  Hand,  having  a  committee  feel 
each  month  responsible  for  one  evening,  which  shall  bring  good 
cheer  to  all  who  will  attend.  The  sick  and  sorrowing  should  be 
cared  for ;  the  new  girls,  who  are  awkward  and  timid,  should 
be  the  special  care,  and  made  to  feel  at  home  by  those  who  are 
pledged  to  do  small  and  great  kindnesses  "  In  His  Name." 

I  think  if  the  members  of  our  Lend  a  Hand  Societies  were 
to  call  during  the  year  upon  all  the  members  of  the  club,  great 
good  would  be  accomplished.     This  could  be  easily  carried  out ; 
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the  homes  of  the  girls  could  be  districted,  and  a  certain  number 
appointed  to  each  girl  to  visit,  thus  establishing  a  friendly  inter- 
course that  no  other  method  will  give. 

This  suggestion  is  not  made  that  the  superintendent  of  a  club 
should  do  less  calling,  and  those  of  us  who  serve  in  this  capacity 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  yield  to  any  one  this  feature  of  our 
work,  but  rather  because  we  know  and  appreciate  its  value  we 
should  like  our  girls  to  share  the  pleasure.  The  children,  those 
noisy,  troublesome  boys  and  girls,  that  no  one  really  longs  to 
help  (except  at  a  distance)  should  be,  in  a  measure,  the  care  of 
our  Resolve  Societies,  a  committee  being  chosen  to  serve  the 
one  evening  of  the  week  that  they  meet.  I  profoundly  believe 
that  girls  are  admirably  adapted  to  do  good  work  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  when  once  they  see  it  to  be  their  forte  we  can  depend 
upon  them,  for  after  all  "  nothing  succeeds  like  success."  For 
outside  work,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Lend  a  Hand  girls  help 
in  the  forming  of  new  clubs.  The  King's  Daughters  of  our  own 
club  have  rendered  invaluable  service  in  this  direction. 

Have  them  go  regularly  once  a  month  to  the  different  insti- 
tutions in  your  cities  for  an  hour's  service  of  song  and  recita- 
tion. In  this  way  we  come  in  contact  with  the  lives  of  those 
about  us  who  are  less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  During  the  last 
winter,  the  King's  Daughters  of  our  club  have  made  their 
monthly  visits,  and  the  night  has  never  been  too  stormy,  the  dis- 
tance too  great,  their  pocket-books  so  empty  as  to  keep  them  at 
home. 

I  doubt  not  there  has  been  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  girls  in  rendering  this  service,  but  the  joy  they  gave  was  far 
greater  than  they  realized,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  testimony 
of  those  they  visited. 

In  conclusion  let  me  suggest  that  as  much  influence  as  pos- 
sible shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  persons  of  greater  leisure  in 
our  communities  that  they  may  be  interested  to  come  and  join 
our  number.  They  can  render  good  service  by  bringing  to  us 
less  tired  heads  and  hearts.  Thus  they  can  lend  a  hand  which 
shall  be  of  great  value.  It  seems  to  me  in  many  of  our  clubs 
this  is  a  pressing  need.  If  the  ranks  of  our  King's  Daughters 
could  be  filled  by  a  dozen  women  less  tired  than  ourselves,  I 
know  we  could  do  better  work.  Shall  not  we  hope  that  in  the 
years  to  come  all  Resolve  Societies  shall  work  more  conscien- 
tiously In  His  Name,  never  forgetting  to 

Look  up,  not  down, 
Look  out,  not  in, 
Look  forward,  not  back, 
And  lend  a  hand. 
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DISCUSSION. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  STREET   SOCIETY. 

The  object  of  a  Resolve  Club  is  to  gather  together  those 
members  of  the  society  who  feel  a  common  desire  to  work  for 
and  help  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  and  those  who, 
by  bright,  strong,  and  useful  lives,  will  spread  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible the  influence  of  their  motto. 

The  effect  of  the  Resolve  Club  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  work  accomplished  in  the  club  rooms,  useful  as  that  may 
be,  but  its  inspiration  ought  to  follow  the  members  into  their 
busy  lives  in  the  home,  the  factory,  or  the  shop,  where  opportu- 
nities are  constantly  occurring  to  aid  those  about  them,  if  only 
by  a  smile  or  a  pleasant  word. 

Of  the  club  work  proper,  it  seems  best  to  help  those  who  are 
unable  to  help  themselves — the  babies,  the  invalids,  or  the  aged. 
For  the  babies  suits  of  clothes  may  be  made,  the  practice  gained 
in  cutting  and  sewing  the  little  garments  being  most  useful. 
For  older  children  scrap-books,  not  too  heavy  for  little  hands 
to  hold,  may  be  made  of  colored  muslin  and  covered  with  bright 
pictures,  and  ordinary  palm-leaf  fans,  covered  in  the  same  way, 
are  always  acceptable  in  nurseries  or  hospitals. 

The  work  of  visiting  the  sick  and  of  carrying  to  them  every 
week  fresh  eggs,  beef-tea,  or  nourishing  food,  and,  if  possible, 
fruit  or  flowers,  may  be  done  throughout  the  year.  At  Christ- 
mas times  the  filling  and  distributing  of  stockings  to  sick  chil- 
dren and  the  decoration  of  the  tree  about  which  the  more  fortu- 
nate ones  are  to  gather,  may  be  under  the  management  of  the 
Resolve  Club. 

Of  course  its  plans  and  methods  of  work  must  be  flexible,  and 
only  a  few  suggestions  are  given  of  the  objects  always  in  need 
of  assistance.  But  its  effectiveness  must  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  interest  excited,  upon  the  desire  for  earnest  work  aroused 
among  the  members,  and  upon  its  systematic  organization. 

SHAWMUT  AVENUE  CLUB,  Boston. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  success  and  happiness  of 
our  Working  Girls'  Club  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  our  Lend  a  Hand  Club  or  band  of  King's  Daughters 
which  is  formed  within  it.  The  underlying  principle  of  our  Lend 
a  Hand  is  simply  unselfishness — a  little  thought  and  care  for 
those  around  us.  I  think  that  every  girl  belonging  to  a  club,  no 
matter  how  large  or  how  small  that  club  may  be,  is  having  some- 
thing done  for  her  welfare  and  personal  good,  and  the  only  way 
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we  can  be  grateful  for  what  is  being  done  for  us,  is,  by  reaching 
out  to  those  less  fortunate  than  we,  and  sharing  a  little  of  our 
happiness  with  them.  There  are  so  many  different  ways  in 
which  a  Lend  a  Hand  can  work,  for  we  see  people  all  around  us 
every  day  who  need  our  sympathy  and  help. 

The  first  work  our  club  did  was  to  dress  and  care  for  a  little 
child  whose  mother  was  unfortunate  and  unable  to  provide  for 
it.  Then,  again,  we  provided  a  Christmas  entertainment  and 
tree  for  about  thirty  poor  children,  and  then  worked  for  an 
annual  fair  and  did  little  things  here  and  there  where  we  could 
help  along. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  been  going,  once  a  month,  to 
the  different  Homes  in  the  city,  such  as  the  Home  for  Aged  Men 
and  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  and  giving  little  entertainments  by 
reading,  singing,  and  talking  with  them.  The  interest  is  continu- 
ally increasing,  and  one  by  one  others  are  coining  in  and  joining 
hands  with  us.  The  oftener  we  meet  the  happier  we  are  and 
the  more  we  come  in  contact  with  each  other  the  more  we  learn 
to  care  for  and  love  one  another.  We  now  meet  once  a  week 
regularly,  and  sometimes  have  an  extra  meeting  as  the  occasion 
demands.  Our  president  is  one  of  ourselves,  that  is  she  is  one 
with  us,  and  we  can  go  to  her  at  any  time  for  advice  and  com- 
fort. We  have  our  business  meetings  once  a  month  at  which  an 
account  is  given  of  all  that  is  done.  We  choose  our  officers 
once  a  year,  which  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  treas- 
urer, and  secretary,  and  they  are  chosen  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  girls.  We  raise  our  own  mone}r  by  giving  lectures,  enter- 
tainments, etc.  Occasionally,  when  we  meet  together  and  work 
or  sew,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  some  lady  will  kindly  talk  with 
us  (while  we  work)  on  some  subject  about  which  she  is  well  in- 
formed, and  in  that  way  we  ourselves  learn  a  great  deal. 

Our  Lend  a  Hand  is  free  to  all  and  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
sect  or  religion,  for  we  all  believe  in  one  God  and  in  Him  who 
went  about  on  this  earth  doing  good  ;  so  we  all  work  together, 
"  In  His  Name." 

1  believe  that  if  there  were  more  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs  this 
world  would  be  better  and  people  would  feel  more  interested  in 
each  other,  and  not  only  would  we  help  others,  but  we  would  help 
ourselves,  for  I  think  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs  lift  us  up  and  help  us 
live  nobler  and  truer  lives  ;  and  surely  the  thought  that  we  are 
going  about  In  His  Name  keeps  us  from  sin,  and  helps  us  to 
resist  temptations  a  great  many  times. 

All  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs  should  meet  at  least  once  a  week  and 
choose  a  work  that  is  agreeable  to  all,  and  elect  a  president  who 
is  not  only  capable  of  managing  the  work,  but  one  whom  you 
can  love  and  trust.  Once  in  a  while,  perhaps  once  a  month  or 
so,  the  girls  should  meet,  not  to  work  but  to  have  a  good  sociable 
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time  together,  for  that  breaks  monotony  of  work  and  helps  and 
cheers  yon  on.  Any  Lend  a  Hand  will  prove  a  success  with  the 
banner  of  "Unselfishness  "  floating  over  it. 


A  MEMBER  OF  A  CIRCLE. 

An  inside  organization  developed  in  November,  at  the 
Thirty-eighth  Street  Working  Girls'  Society,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  three  motto  words,  Purity,  Perseverance,  Pleas- 
antness. It  is  called  the  Three  P.  Circle,  and  is  designed  to 
rouse  its  members  to  a  sense  of  the  true  dignity  of  womanhood, 
especially  in  purity  of  life  and  sunniness  of  temper.  The  fol- 
lowing card  was  adopted  as  a  reminder  of  what  they  were  try- 
ing to  do. 


THE  THREE  P'S. 

PURITY,     PERSEVERANCE,     PLEASANT- 
NESS. 

"  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage, 
fear  not,  for  the  Lord  thy  God,  He  it  is 
that  doth  go  with  thee." 

I. 

PROMISE   BY   THE   HELP   OF   GOD, 

1.  To  try  to  be  modest  in  language, 
behavior,  and  dress. 

2.  To  try  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
all  conversation,  reading,  art,  and 
amusements  which  may  put  impure 
thoughts  into  my  mind. 

3.  To  try  to  guard  and  promote  the 
purity  of  others,  especially  of  compan- 
ions and  friends. 

4.  To  uphold  the  law  of  purity  as 
equally  binding  upon  men  and  women. 

5.  To  strive  after  the  special  blessing 
promised  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

6.  To  try  to  cultivate  a  cheerful 
spirit,  and  to  diffuse  sunshine  where- 
ever  possible. 


THE  THREE  P'S. 

PURITY,    PERSEVERANCE,     PLEASANT- 
NESS. 

"  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage, 
fear  not,  for  the  Lord  thy  God,  He  it  is 
that  doth  go  with  thee.'''1 

I  desire  to  enter  the  circle  of  The 
Three  Ps,  and  have  signed  its  cove- 
nant. 


Name, 


Address, 


Date, 


Name, 


Countersigned  by 


Co-operating  Member. 


A  leader  of  the  circle  was  selected  and  she  received  the  du- 
plicate card  with  name,  address,  and  date. 

There  are  two  classes  of  members,  the  associate  and  co-oper- 
ating. The  latter  are  those  who,  having  joined  themselves,  inter- 
est others,  and  get  them  to  join  the  circle ;  they  sign  their  name 
at  the  bottom  of  the  card  or  every  new  member  they  bring  in, 
before  the  card  is  returned  to  the  leader.  The  leader  then  looks 
to  this  co-operating  member  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  her 
special  friends,  for  whom  she  is  in  a  measure  responsible. 

The  circle  has  one  night  a  month  when  it  takes  up  for  dis- 
cussion the  separate  clauses  of  the  reminder  card,  and  when  the 
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leader  arranges  for  a  lecture  or  talk,  and  prepares  a  leaflet, 
card,  or  written  thought,  marked  with  the  Three  P.  stamp, 
which  is  given  or  sent  to  each  member. 

The  influence  of  the  circle  is  spreading,  and  its  effect  in 
developing  earnestness  of  character  is  very  marked.  Already 
fifty  are  banded  in  the  first  group,  and  other  circles  are  forming. 
The  questions  involved  are  deep  and  need  the  attention  of  all 
club  members. 


HOLIDAY  HOUSE. 

CLARA  SIDNEY  POTTER. 

It  is  a  close,  sultry  summer's  evening  in  New  York.  The 
air  hangs  heavy,  lifeless,  spiritless  over  the  wearied  city.  The 
day  has  been  one  of  those  in  what  the  papers  call  a  "  heated 
term,"  and  eveiyone  in  the  great  city  it  seems,  must  be  ex- 
hausted with  the  mere  effort  of  life,  apart  from  work  that  has 
gone  on  since  the  burning  sun  first  showed  his  face  that  morn- 
ing. No  relief  or  refreshment  has  come  with  his  setting ;  the 
heat  continues,  the  noise  and  activity  as  well. 

At  the  doorway  of  a  quiet,  respectable-looking  house  in  East 
Broadway  near  Jefferson  Street,  stands  a  young  girl.  She  leans 
against  the  stonework  of  the  entrance,  and  her  slender,  drooping 
figure  and  delicate  face,  with  its  wearied  expression,  tell  that 
the  day  has  gone  hard  with  her.  An  air  of  discouragement,  of 
dejection,  hangs  about  her  person,  that  the  glance  shows  to  be 
refined,  sensitive,  and  graceful.  Men  and  women  loiter  near 
and  hurry  by,  loud  and  vulgar  sometimes,  often  irritable  and 
sharp.  Upon  the  cross  street  near  where  she  stands  her  idle 
gaze  can  travel  far.  High  tenements  line  it,  from  whose  win- 
dows, even  to  the  very  tops  of  the  buildings,  light  streams  out  in 
blinding  brilliance. 

There  is  not  one  fresh,  reviving  element  in  anything  that 
surrounds  her,  and  this  is  summer  in  New  York.  She  has  often 
heard  from  her  mother  of  what  summer  can  be  in  the  country. 
It  seems  so  near,  so  attainable,  why  should  she  know  so  little  of 
it  ?  She  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  already  in  her  short  life. 
The  little  home  above-stairs  where  she  lives  alone  with  her 
mother  is  tasteful  and  comfortable  through  her  untiring  efforts. 
All  day  long,  all  week  long,  for  years  she  has  worked  patiently 
in  the  same  workroom,  at  the  same  steam-power  machine,  at  the 
same  kind  of  garments.  And  how  little  change  or  relaxation 
has  she  had  ! 
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She,  with  other  girls,  has  tasted  all  the  resources  that  seemed 
within  her  reach.  In  summer  they  have  gone  on  half -holidays 
to  Fort  Lee,  have  tried  the  day  excursions  to  resorts  about  ISTew 
York.  How  unsatisfactory  it  has  all  been  !  Of  all  the  resorts 
they  have  visited  half  were  places  they  never  cared  to  see  again  ; 
boisterous  fun,  rudeness,  and  vulgarity  reigned  supreme,  and 
girls  who  cared,  as  she  did,  for  their  dignity,  found  nothing  to 
please  or  to  refresh.  The  other  day  resorts  required  far  more 
dress  and  expense  than  they  could  afford. 

On  such  nights  as  these  where  could  she  go?  How  often  she 
and  her  girl  friends  had  talked  it  over.  The  city  parks  were 
forbidden,  too  many  men  and  too  few  benches.  Sometimes  a 
roof  was  available  and  pleasant  unless  the  wind  blew  chimney 
smuts  all  over  one,  or  the  water-pipe  was  in  the  way.  She, 
proud  and  sensitive  to  a  fault,  would  not  subject  herself  to  be 
criticised  for  sauntering  about  the  streets  of  an  evening,  and 
nothing  was  left,  therefore,  unless  she  chose  to  ride  back  and 
forth  over  a  ferry  route  as  some  of  the  girls  were  fond  of  doing. 
This  was  cheap,  and  the  air  was  good  and  pure,  but  it  is  tiresome 
work  standing  out  there  on  deck  for  trip  after  trip,  and  one  is 
apt  to  take  cold  in  the  damp  night  air  after  the  day  of  heated 
and  close  confinement. 

A  lull  occurs  in  the  noise  about  her,  and  while  it  lasts  she 
hears  coming  round  the  corner  the  subdued  but  gay  voices  of 
some  girls  she  used  to  know.  They  look  so  bright  that  she  hates 
to  see  them  pass  her,  and  she  steps  out  to  ask  them  where  they 
can  be  bound.  "Oh,  it's  club  night,"  they  answer.  "We're 
going  to  the  club."  "  And  what's  a  club '?  "  she  asks  in  wonder. 
"  Why,  didn't  you  ever  hear  of  a  girls'  club  1 "  they  cry.  "  That's 
for  keeping  so  to  yourself,  you  see.  We're  going  now  to  see 
about  our  summer  vacations,  and  you'd  best  come  round  and 
visit  and  find  out  all  about  it  for  yourself." 

Two  weeks  later  a  moonlit  Saturday  evening  found  this  same 
young  girl  under  very  different  circumstances.  She  was  sitting 
on  the  veranda  of  Holiday  House,  the  summer  boarding-house 
of  the  Working  Girls'  Clubs  of  New  York.  Thirty  girls  in  gay- 
est spirits  had  accompanied  her  on  the  short  two  hours'  trip  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad.  The  drive  from  the  station  in  the 
stages  had  been  enlivened  by  many  anecdotes  of  last  year's  do- 
ings, of  plans  for  this  year's  visit.  As  the  stages  drew  up  under 
the  tall  locusts,  the  old-fashioned  country  house  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  quaint  and  pretty  village  looked  more  like  a  pri- 
vate home  than  a  boarding-house  of  any  kind.  But  the  visit  of 
inspection  paid  by  all  the  new  arrivals  proved  it  to  be  their  own 
house,  large,  roomy,  simple,  and  plain,  but  comfortable  and  very 
pleasant  and  arranged  pre-eminently  for  girls  to  use  and  have  a 
good  time  in.     As  she  sat  there  on  the  veranda,  a  little  tired 
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from  the  walk,  sunset  lit,  to  the  cliff  overhanging  the  ocean,  our 
little  city  friend  felt  the  sense  of  rest,  contentment,  and  refresh- 
ment. 

Light  shining  out  from  the  large  outbuildings  and  the  sound 
of  music  showed  where  the  younger  girls  had  already  instituted 
livelier  amusements.  And  all  the  questions  her  sensitive  inde- 
pendence had  prompted  had  all  been  answered  even  before  she 
had  left  town.  She  was  shown  that  during  the  preceding  year, 
Holiday  House  and  Holiday  Harbor  (the  two  boarding-houses  of 
the  New  York  clubs)  had  accommodated  349  guests.  At  a 
weekly  rate  of  $3,  and  travelling  expenses  at  $1.50,  the  full  sum 
of  $1,905.98  had  been  received  from  boarders.  The  current  ex- 
penses for  housekeeping  and  wages  for  the  season  of  twelve 
weeks  had  amounted  to  $1,250.48.  The  cost  of  tickets  and  stage 
fares  was  $544.44,  making  a  total  of  costs  of  $1,794.92.  Ke- 
ceipts  being  $1,905.98  and  costs  being  $1,794.92,  a  balance  of 
$111.06  had  been  cleared  as  a  profit  during  the  season  of  1889, 
and  expended  on  new  furniture  and  repairs. 

Other  sums  received  from  friends  of  club  members  had  been 
expended  in  improvements  on  the  house  and  property,  but  the 
living  expenses  of  both  houses  were  thus  shown  to  be  more  than 
carried  by  the  income  drawn  from  the  boarders.  Each  house- 
hold was  managed  by  a  housekeeper,  whose  services  were  volun- 
tary, and  three  servants.  No  arbitrary  rules  were  laid  down, 
boarders  taking  no  part  in  household  affairs  beyond  making  their 
own  beds  and  taking  turns  at  drying  the  dishes  after  meals. 
But  a  tacit  understanding  existed  by  which,  when  any  plans  of 
pleasure  were  proposed,  the  head  of  the  household  should  always 
be  consulted,  and  thus  a  harmonious  course  of  action  was  estab- 
lished without  any  rigidity  of  system. 

No  issue  as  to  discipline  has  ever  occurred.  All  moneys  paid 
for  board  and  railroad  tickets  were  received  by  the  city  business 
agent  in  advance  and  paid  in  to  the  Holiday  House  bank  account 
to  be  drawn  against  by  the  house  managers. 

Any  outline  of  the  daily  life  at  Holiday  House  is  hard  to 
give,  as  the  pleasures  of  country  life,  especially  to  those  unac- 
customed to  them,  have  a  flavor  impossible  to  describe.  To  those 
whose  eyes  may,  in  a  sense,  be  dimmed  by  custom  to  the  wonder 
and  the  mystery  of  nature,  the  awe  and  perplexity  of  one  young 
girl  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  a  sunset,  was  most  impressive. 
As  she  watched  the  sun  slowly,  but  absolutely  drop  into  the 
ocean,  she  caught  her  breath  almost  in  terror,  lest  it  should  be 
forever  lost,  and  cried  :  "  Is  it  all  over  ?     Will  it  come  again  %  " 
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HEART'S  EASE  CO-OPERATIVE  HOME. 

EMILY  M.  MORGAN,  Hartford. 

The  birth  of  Heart's  Ease  Home  really  took  place  last  win- 
ter, when  one  of  the  members  of  the  United  Workers  of  Hart- 
ford, who  had  been  long  pondering  possible  ways  and  means  to 
secure  a  summer  home,  made  a  small  literary  venture,  which 
proved  so  successful  that  she  was  enabled  to  send  away  forty 
working-girl  members  to  the  sea-shore  during  the  summer.  Last 
autumn,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  what  seemed  at  first  a 
doubtful  experiment,  and  finding  quite  a  balance  in  the  bank, 
she  brought  out  a  second  edition  of  her  little  book  (the  greater 
part  of  which  met  with  a  ready  sale  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days), and  proposed  the  renting  of  an  entire  house  for  three 
months  during  the  summer  of  1890,  the  furnishing  of  which 
was  to  be  a  co-operative  work  for  girls  by  girls,  either  individu- 
ally or  by  organizations.  This  proposal  was  made  at  the  time 
that  the  report  of  the  summer  work  was  rendered,  with  these 
three  leading  propositions :  First,  that  as  the  money  for  paying 
the  rent  of  the  house  and  other  expenses  was  earned  not  begged, 
the  home  was  to  be  co-operative,  and  to  be  regarded  in  nowise 
as  a  charity,  and,  therefore,  nothing  was  to  be  solicited.  Second, 
that  as  regards  furnishing,  it  was  to  be  an  object  lesson  to  us  all 
of  how  tastefully  and  yet  how  reasonably  a  house  could  be  fur- 
nished. Third,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  everything  should  be 
made  with  the  hands.  The  proposal  had  only  to  be  made  to 
meet  with  a  surprisingly  instantaneous  response  from  several 
local  organizations  of  girls,  and  gradualty,  from  many  others  in 
and  out  of  the  city  who  heard  of  it  incidentally,  representatives 
of  different  classes,  colors,  and  varied  pursuits  in  life,  until  now 
over  six  hundred  girls,  either  in  organizations  or  individually, 
are  working  as  volunteer  workers  to  make  our  home  beautiful, 
and  at  this  time  our  house  is  not  only  secured  at  Saybrook,  on 
the  Sound,  but  nearly  furnished,  without  one  cent  or  one  article 
having  been  solicited. 

Those  working  with  us  are  chiefly  girls  earning  their  own 
living,  or  of  very  moderate  means,  and  with  few  exceptions,  no 
individual  has  as  yet  contributed  over  three  dollars'  worth  in 
money.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  money  valuation  put  on 
hearty  good-will  and  loving  and  eager  service  in  our  behalf.  The 
results  of  small  expenditures  in  furnishing  have  been  startling. 

"  Art  Amateur  "  and  "  Art  Interchange  "  studies  which  have 
been  given  us,  have  been  mounted  on  seasoned  pine  boards,  leav- 
ing a  margin  of  board,  which  is  painted  in  gold  and  silver  or 
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some  contrasting  oil  color,  and  finished  with  picture-screws, 
making  most  artistic  frames.  Hammock  pillows  have  been 
stuffed  with  bits  of  newspaper,  torn  so  fine  as  to  be  of  the  con- 
sistency of  feathers.  Old  wicker  garden  chairs,  seatless,  but  still 
capable  of  standing  on  four  legs,  which  may  have  witnessed 
many  a  garden  romance  in  years  past  before  being  banished  to 
the  garret,  after  being  washed  in  salt  and  water  to  remove  any 
extra  varnish,  have  been  painted  black,  or  white,  or  red,  given 
first  a  seat  of  carpet,  and  then  a  cushion  covered  with  chintz  or 
cretonne.  Old  packing-boxes  have  been  and  are  being  converted 
by  muslin,  and  odds  and  ends  of  curtain  drapery,  into  washstands 
and  tables,  or  by  paint  into  bookcases  and  cabinets.  Our  dining- 
room,  which  is  to  be  furnished  in  Turkey  red,  is  to  have  a  de- 
lightfully convenient  table,  consisting  of  a  plank  top,  easily  de- 
tachable from  the  legs,  so  that  it  can  be  removed  and  placed 
behind  a  door  or  against  the  kitchen  wall  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Our  dining-chairs  are  to  be  of  plain,  strong  pine,  purchased  by 
the  dozen  at  a  quarter  a  piece,  and  given  a  mahogany  stain,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  oil  and  elbow-grease,  gives  them  a  high 
polish  and  a  most  finished  appearance.  Our  parlor,  which  is  to 
be  in  the  Dresden  china  colors  of  old-blue  and  white,  and  most 
of  the  furniture  of  which  consists  so  far  of  plain  pine  boards,  in 
mi  painted  tables  and  chairs,  promises  from  a  modern  standpoint 
to  be  absolutely  aesthetic.  The  lambrequin  for  the  mantel-shelf, 
the  pillow-coverings  for  the  couch,  and  table-cloths  all  being  of 
blue  denim,  embroidered  in  white  in  outline.  This  embroidery 
is  kept  at  the  "  rooms  "  of  the  United  Workers,  and  might  well 
be  called  the  "  club's  co-operative  fancy  work,"  as  everyone  who 
comes  in  for  a  moment  works  on  it,  and  spite  of  many  hands, 
strange  to  say,  it  still  looks  neat  and  fresh. 

The  different  organizations  of  girls  furnishing  bed-rooms, 
have  each  chosen  their  own  color  to  furnish  it  in  ;  therefore  we 
are  to  have  a  room  in  red,  another  in  yellow,  a  King's  Daughters' 
room  in  purple  and  lavender,  a  United  Workers'  room  in  our 
club  color,  blue,  while  two  other  societies  have  not  yet  decided 
on  a  color.  Our  home  being  called  "  Heart's  Ease,"  all  our  bed 
linen  and  table  linen  down  to  our  dish  towels  are  marked  with  a 
pansy  in  linen  thread,  it  being  less  institutional  than  to  mark 
them  "  Summer  Home,"  so  each  organization  furnishing  a  room 
marks  their  bed  linen  and  towels  with  a  pansy  in  the  color  they 
have  chosen. 

There  are  many  other  matters  on  which  we  might  dwell, 
showing  what  we  have  accomplished  at  small  expenditure,  were 
it  not  emphasizing  details  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  and  bet- 
ter knowledge  which  has  come  to  us  through  our  united  efforts ; 
for  the  furnishing  of  "  Heart's  Ease  "  has  taught  us  all  a  much 
greater  object  lesson  than  that  of  furnishing  a  house  prettily  out 
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of  odds  and  ends.  It  has  taught  us  what  co-operation  among 
women  for  each  other  may  yet  do  for  the  elevation  of  woman- 
kind as  a  whole,  having  its  part  in  solving  many  difficult  prob- 
lems of  the  present  by  creating  closer  unity  of  interest  among 
women  of  all  classes,  by  recognizing  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
making  character  alone  the  basis  of  our  judgment  of  others,  and 
by  teaching  hearts-at-ease  to  bring,  by  that  tenderness  which  can 
alone  be  borne  of  struggle,  true  heart's-ease  to  a  restless  and  suf- 
ering  humanity. 

I  would  like  to  mention,  before  ending  this  paper,  two  other 
plans  for  summer  work  carried  on  by  our  clnb,  one  of  which 
promises  to  be  very  successful,  and  the  other  having  already 
proved  so.  First,  the  organizing  of  a  class  of  botany  for  Mon- 
da}7  nights,  beginning  this  month,  and  the  taking  of  Sunday  af- 
ternoon walks  in  groups  of  four  or  five  into  the  country — this  be- 
ing quite  possible  in  Hartford — in  search  of  specimens  for  the 
starting  of  a  club  herbarium.  The  other,  which  proved  wonder- 
fully successful  last  summer,  is  the  giving  of  evening  lawn  par- 
ties by  club  members  living  in  the  suburbs,  each  of  whom  took 
turns  once  a  week  in  inviting  thirty  to  fifty  girls  to  tea.  The 
girls  came  right  from  the  factory  or  shop,  and  tea  was  served 
regularly  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  lawn  or  piazza,  and  after  that  a 
delightful  evening  was  passed,  oftentimes  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  guitar  or  banjo,  many  of  which  some  of  us  will  long 
remember. 


DISCUSSION. 

MISSES  BUTLER,    ROXBURY  CLUB,    Boston. 

We  think  that  the  idea  of  having  a  holiday  house  is  a  very 
good  one,  as  it  gives  a  great  many  girls  the  pleasure  of  going  to 
the  country  for  their  vacation  who  would  not  go  otherwise.  Then 
there  are  a  number  of  girls  who  would  not  go  to  board  in  a 
hotel,  or  among  strangers,  who  would  feel  perfectly  at  home 
with  the  club  girls.  It  is  also  very  pleasant  to  feel  that  they  are 
all  very  near  one  age  and  willing  to  join  in  all  the  sports.  The 
holiday  house  in  Laconia  is  conducted  in  a  very  good  way.  It 
will  accommodate  about  thirty-five  girls  at  one  time.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  Ladd's  hill,  which  is  so  high  that  }rou  can  get 
a  delightful  view  of  a  number  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and 
lakes.  The  healthy  air,  plenty  of  exercise,  well  cooked  food, 
and  keeping  early  hours  were  all  very  conducive  to  good 
health  and  spirits,  which  we  think  we  all  enjoyed.  We  break- 
fasted at  7.30  and  we  sometimes  took  a  walk  in  the  woods  or 
down  to  the  lake,  or  picking  berries  was  a  favorite  pastime. 
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We  dined  at  one  o'clock  and  had  tea  at  six.     After  tea  we  were 
at  liberty  until  7.30.     We  were  all  in  bed  before  ten  o'clock. 

A   SOCIETY  ^MEMBER. 

Many  club  members  cannot  leave  home,  or  cannot  spare 
time  from  work  for  a  two  or  even  a  one  week's  holiday.  Such, 
however,  need  rest  and  relaxation,  and  have  occasional  days  and 
half  days  free.  Outing  parties  or  picnics  meet  their  need,  and 
each  club  should  arrange  to  give  opportunities  for  short  sum- 
mer excursions.  The  Glen  Island  tickets,  secured  at  half  rates 
through  the  Vacation  Society,  have  been  of  great  service  to 
many.  One  club  has  regular  fortnightly  excursions,  and  has 
visited  many  interesting  places  near  New  York.  Another  So- 
ciety meet  each  week  to  make  up  parties,  by  co-operation  to  buy 
railroad  tickets  cheap,  and  go  off  to  spend  long  days  in  the 
woods.  Country  clubs  would  find  it  a  good  way  to  become  ac- 
quainted, to  thus  take  excursions  or  walks  together. 

Every  busy  worker  needs  rest  and  change,  and  to  mingle  in 
social  ways  with  others,  and  no  better  means  can  be  found  to  se- 
cure these  results  than  by  taking  country  rambles  or  walks  in 
company  with  friends  who  share  their  bright,  happy  natures 
with  others  not  so  bright. 


JUNIOR  CLUBS. 

EMMA  ILLWITZER,    PROGRESSIVE   CLUB. 

What  is  the  object  of  Junior  Clubs?  and,  What  do  the  ju- 
nior members  do  %  are  two  questions  which  have  been  asked  re- 
peatedly. 

In  the  Progressive  Club  the  starting  of  a  Junior  Club  was 
proposed  by  our  president  and  agreed  upon  by  the  members, 
who  gave  up  the  use  of  the  rooms  for  one  night  in  the  week 
to  the  Junior  Club.  Junior  Clubs  are  organized  as  part  of 
the  regular  club,  for  the  purpose  of  having  girls  under  a  given 
age  come  together  in  the  evening,  after  their  work,  for  recrea- 
tion ;  and  as  there  are  some  teachings  which  must  be  modified 
according  to  the  understanding  of  younger  minds,  it  was  thought 
best  to  have  them  meet  by  themselves. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  Clubs'  ages  range  from  eleven  tc 
sixteen  years,  some  just  starting  to  go  to  work.  In  so  many 
families  it  is  found  necessary  to  send  these  little  ones  to  work 
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and  although  their  earnings  are  small  they  are  a  great  help,  and 
in  this  way  they  are  doing  as  much  comparatively  as  older  and 
more  able  girls  do.  In  the  clubs  and  as  working  girls  we  should 
all  feel  that  we  are  sisters  and  look  upon  these  junior  members 
as  our  younger  sisters  ;  as  in  our  own  private  families  the  older 
members  feel  it  their  duty  to  look  out  for  the  safety  of  their 
younger  sisters,  so  should  we,  the  older  girls,  while  at  work  and 
at  all  times,  feel  that  we  are  in  a  way  responsible  for  their  safety 
and  future. 

In  cases  where  the  little  workers  have  not  the  advantage  of 
having  older  sisters  to  set  an  example  for  them,  and  being  at 
the  age  when  they  do  not  seem  to  know  or  understand  the  many 
dangers  that  surround  them,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  right  way,  so  that  by  comparison  they  will  know  the 
wrong  when  they  see  it,  and  be  better  able  to  avoid  an  error,  be- 
sides being  able  to,  perhaps,  right  the  wrong  in  a  fellow  worker 
or  companion.  This  is  not  always  done  at  home,  not  always 
through  carelessness,  but  in  many  cases,  where  there  are  so  many 
different  worriments  and  household  duties  on  the  mother's  mind, 
that  in  the  mornings  she  has  hurried  these  girls  out  to  work  and 
there  has  not  been  time  to  say  any  more  than  "  Good  morning." 
Then  again  in  the  evening,  after  the  meal  has  been  served,  this 
mother  is  so  tired  out  from  the  many  things  she  has  attended  to, 
with  her  mind  filled,  with  a  great  many  more  things  she  would 
like  to  have  done,  that  she  does  not  really  have  the  time  or  am- 
bition to  question,  or  converse,  and  in  this  way  many  mothers  do 
not  really  know  the  thoughts  or  the  ideas  which  their  daughters 
have,  and  which  so  often  are  not  on  the  right  track  ;  and  much 
necessary  instruction,  which  every  girl  should  have  for  her  own 
good  in  health  and  morals,  is  neglected.  Then  again,  in  a  great 
many  cases  where  the  mother  has  been  taken  away  from  her 
little  ones,  the  care  of  the  household  and  younger  sisters  and 
brothers  is  often  left  to  a  girl  not  old  enough  to  have  been 
taught  the  serious  and  necessary  troubles  of  life,  and  perhaps 
with  no  suitable  friend  or  neighbors  to  consult.  Such  cases  as 
these,  members  should  especially  encourage  to  join  the  Junior 
Clubs. 

While  at  the  club  the  girls  should  be  made  to  feel  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  they  should  feel  as  though  the  rooms  were 
part  of  their  homes  and  be  social  and  friendly  to  all  they  meet 
there.  The  rooms  are  open  from  7.30  to  9.15  o'clock,  this  giv- 
ing each  girl  time  enough  to  Teach  home  surely  by  ten  o'clock 
and  some  before  that  time.  This  seems  a  very  short  time  in 
which  to  accomplish  anything,  but  it  can  be  divided  in  this  way  : 
From  7.30  to  8.15  sewing  can  be  taken  up,  and  while  the  girls 
are  sewing  you  can  read  or  talk  to  them  on  some  important  and 
instructive  subject ;  in  this  way  the  sewing  will  not  be  looked 
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be  some  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  encouraged  to 
learn  how  to  sew ;  from  8.15  to  8.45  there  can  be  a  drill,  either 
free-hand  or  dumb-bell,  in  which  it  will  be  found  all  are  anxious 
to  join,  and  the  drill,  if  done  the  proper  way,  is  not  only  fun 
but  of  great  benefit,  as  all,  more  or  less,  are  apt  to  be  careless 
about  keeping  their  shoulders  and  backs  in  the  proper  position  ; 
then  the  time  from  8.45  to  9.15  can  be  taken  up  in  playing 
games,  in  dancing  or  in  singing,  at  least  two  of  these  three  can 
be  done  in  this  half  hour.  A  few  minutes  in  some  part  of 
the  evening  can  be  devoted  to  giving  stamps  to  the  girls  for  the 
Penny  Provident  Fund. 

In  this  way  there  has  been  a  variety  and  it  will  be  found 
that  all  have  had  a  good  time.  It  will  be  interesting  for  the 
members  to  prepare  an  entertainment  at  certain  times,  to  which 
they  may  invite  their  parents  and  friends.  As  in  this  division 
of  time  there  has  not  been  time  enough  to  have  an  exercise  for 
the  improvement  of  spelling  and  writing,  I  would  propose  that 
the  members  write  a  letter  at  home  and  bring  it  themselves,  to 
save  postage,  and  these  letters  I  would  read  carefully  and  cor- 
rect any  mistakes.  This  will  not  only  improve  their  writing  and 
spelling  but  will  keep  them  busy  at  least  one  other  evening 
with  what  they  have  learned  at  the  club.  As  the  junior  members 
are  told  to  look  up  to  and  respect  the  senior  members,  I  would 
mention  here  that  girls  of  the  Senior  Club  taking  part  at  the 
junior  meetings  should  be  especially  dignified  in  the  presence 
of  these  younger  girls,  as  they  naturally  look  to  them  for  in- 
struction and  example. 

There  is  one  feeling  which  should  be  especially  encouraged, 
and  that  is,  the  feeling  which  every  girl  had  when  she  received 
her  first  week's  wages,  of  consequence  and  pride  at  the  idea  of 
self-support. 

There  cannot  be  too  many  Junior  Clubs.  Every  club  can 
start  a  junior  branch,  as  there  is  no  extra  expense  attached  to  it, 
and  it  would  be  one  step  toward  "  working  girls  "  doing  good 
for  one  another. 

DISCUSSION-. 

A   MEMBER   OF   IVY   CLUB. 

That  "  the  best  plants  often  run  to  seed  for  want  of  careful 
pruning,"  is  a  truism,  subject  to  more  than  one  interpretation, 
and  it  was  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  this  result  that  the  Junior 
branch  of  the  Ivy  Club  was  organized. 

About  six  months  after  the  formation  of  the  Ivy  Club 
proper,  our  president  conceived  the  noble  idea  of  extending  its 
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advantages  to  those  younger  girls,  who,  although  obliged  to 
work,  were  not  old  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Club. 
The  cordial  response  accorded  to  the  general  invitation  sent  out 
by  our  president  was  ample  proof  of  the  utility  of  such  a  club, 
and  the  constant  growth  of  its  membership  is  the  best  evidence 
of  its  unqualified  success. 

As  bitter  poverty  and  grinding  necessity  compel  a  large  class 
of  people  to  put  their  children  to  work  before  they  have  mas- 
tered the  first  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education,  the  only 
outlook  for  the  majority  of  them  is  a  life  of  ignorance  and 
temptation  ;  but  that  Junior  Clubs  are  a  most  potent  factor  in 
improving  their  condition  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  in- 
terested themselves  in  them. 

The  Junior  Club  is  composed  principally  of  cash  girls,  whose 
ages  range  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  On  three  evenings  of 
each  week  they  meet  at  the  club  rooms,  wThere  under  the  tuition 
of  efficient  teachers,  they  are  instructed  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  education,  sewing,  and  gymnastics.  The}'  are  also 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  a  committee  elected  from  the 
Senior  Club,  which  shows  them  the  same  courtesy  in  consulting 
with  them  upon  business  topics  connected  with  the  club  as  is 
shown  to  the  older  members.  From  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  look  forward  to  the  evenings  it  would  seem  as  though  their 
happiest  hours  were  spent  there,  and  were  Junior  Clubs  produc- 
tive of  no  other  good  than  casting  these  rays  of  sunshine  on 
their  cheerless  lives,  they  would  not  be  formed  in  vain.  But 
apart  from  this,  the  girls'  mental  powers  seem  to  expand  with 
the  use  of  them,  their  physical  condition  to  improve  with  the 
exercise  of  the  "  drill,"  the  principles  of  helpfulness,  economy, 
earnestness,  and  love  for  one  another,  are  instilled  into  their 
young  minds,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  it  were  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  good  they  have  effected. 

A  strict  rule  of  the  club  is  that  the  time  of  dismissal  shall  be 
8.45,  thus  enabling  them  to  reach  their  homes  by  nine  o'clock. 
At  an  age  when  their  characters  are  forming,  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  their  club  life  is  especially  beneficial,  and  with  self-cul- 
ture of  mind  and  heart,  the  desire  to  become  earnest  and  reliable 
women  will  undoubtedly  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  training  re- 
ceived in  the  Junior  Club. 
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THE  RELATION    THE    SOCIETIES    HOLD    TO   THE 

HOME. 

MISS  R.  F.  MORSE. 

The  Society  has  been  thus  far  the  central  theme  of  the  Con- 
vention. Plans  for  its  establishment  and  organization,  together 
with  the  various  methods  to  be  adopted  to  further  its  growth  and 
increase  its  power  have  been  discussed  from  session  to  session 
with  ever  increasing  interest  and  intelligence. 

At  this  point  of  the  Conference  let  us  step  a  little  aside  from 
the  Society  itself  and  consider  it  in  its  bearing  and  influence  on 
the  home. 

Home  means  more  to  us  than  four  walls  inclosing  the  place 
in  which  we  sleep  and  eat  and  spend  a  portion  of  our  time.  It 
includes  the  family,  of  which  each  member  of  our  societies  is 
daughter,  sister,  wife,  or  mother.  Thus  we  may  say  the  Society 
is  itself  composed  of  representative  homes.  And  this  is  pecul- 
iarly true  because  woman  is  the  home-maker.  What,  therefore, 
the  Society  is  doing  for  each  individual  it  may  in  a  sense  be 
said  to  be  doing  for  each  home.  If  that  individual  is  gaining  in 
depth  of  character,  strength  of  purpose,  or  self-knowledge — if  she 
has  learned  to  look  higher  than  herself  and  to  seek  strength  from 
the  Divine  Helper,  just  so  far,  and  in  these  respects,  the  home 
she  represents  is  gaining.  Wise  mothers  appreciate  this,  and 
many  of  them  are  willing  to  forego  the  present  pleasure  and 
profit  of  their  daughters'  presence  for  the  sake  of  the  larger 
usefulness  which  they  know  the  future  will  bring  if  those 
daughters  are  banded  together  for  mutual  help  and  improve- 
ment. It  is  very  evident  that  as  the  working  of  the  Society  has 
become  better  known  to  mothers  this  appreciation  on  their  part 
has  increased  and  has  been  cordially  expressed. 

Just  here  I  would  like  to  correct  a  mistake  often  made  in 
regard  to  our  societies.  It  is  said  that  members  if  not  in  our 
rooms  would  spend  their  eveuings  in  improper  places  in  the  city 
— that  the  Society  is  intended  to  rescue  girls  from  such  places. 
Let  me  say  emphatically  this  is  not  so.  While  occasionally 
there  may  be  a  girl  who  would  be  thus  tempted,  and  to  whom 
our  rooms  are  therefore  a  safeguard,  it  is  the  exception.  The 
societies  are  largely  composed  of  girls  who,  if  not  boarding,  are 
yet  away  from  home  all  day — at  work  in  various  ways,  to  help 
support  the  family  by  their  earnings.  The  mothers  cheerfully 
undertake  the  housework  as  their  contribution  to  the  home  com- 
fort. Sometimes  girls  spend  hours  far  into  the  night  on  extra 
work  brought  home  to  be  finished.     The  remaining  evenings  are 
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the  only  time  they  have  for  recreation  and  for  self -improvement, 
and  preparation  for  their  own  future  duties  as  married  women. 
They  love  home,  and  their  mothers  are  careful  in  regard  to  where 
they  go  in  the  evening.  The  Society  rooms  offer  a  safe  and 
pleasant  place  for  amusement  and  the  formation  of  helpful 
classes,  when  it  would  not  always  be  convenient  or  possible  to 
obtain  these  at  home.  Girls  and  women  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  avoiding  everything  that  attracts  attention  to  themselves  in 
public  places.  The  street  used  merely  as  a  passage  to  and  from 
the  home,  and  that  not  too  late  at  night,  is  a  place  where  quiet, 
sensible  girls  need  not  fear  harm.  There  is  temptation,  if  the 
home  is  small  and  the  family  large,  to  transform  the  street  into 
a  place  of  meeting  and  chatting  with  friends.  This,  though  it 
may  be  innocent,  is  not  wise,  and  is  in  many  cases  dangerous. 
We  all  know  that  we  do  not  jump  into  impropriety  or  wrong; 
we  slip  into  it,  gradually,  often  unconsciously.  Our  surround- 
ings exercise  great  influence  over  us.  If  we  are  in  a  wholesome 
atmosphere,  and  guarded  from  temptation,  we  are  far  less  liable 
to  sin,  and  when  we  are  constantly  learning  where  the  dangers 
lie  we  are  better  able  to  avoid  them.  We  believe  that  this 
wholesome  atmosphere  pervades  our  societies,  and  that  inas- 
much as  the  influence  exerted  there  is  strengthening  and  uplift- 
ing, our  rooms  afford  a  resort  which  lessens  temptation  to  seek 
doubtful  places  of  recreation,  and  yet  furnishes  a  needed  place 
for  social  intercourse. 

The  link  between  the  Society  and  the  home  is  close.  The 
women  are  quick  to  learn  and  eager  to  practise  our  knowledge. 
The  dress  we  have  been  instructed  how  to  cut  and  fit  in  the 
class,  the  hat  or  bonnet  we  have  learned  to  trim  are  finished  and 
worn  at  home.  The  food  prepared  and  daintily  served  in  the 
Society  kitchen  must  be  tried  at  home  and  pronounced  a  success 
by  other  members  of  the  family.  Some  of  the  interesting  ques- 
tions springing  from  the  practical  talks  are  brought  home  to  be 
discussed  Math  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  deeper,  sacred 
thoughts  that  have  been  roused  find  timid  utterance  when  alone 
with  the  mother,  thus  strengthening  that  tender,  confidential  re- 
lation so  helpful  to  daughters.  The  Society  is  a  training  school 
to  the  home.  In  its  vocabulary,  "  daughter,"  "  sister,"  "  wife," 
"mother,"  are  well-known  words.  A  prominent  thought  and 
topic  of  discussion  is  our  duties  as  women  to  others.  The  very 
foundation  of  the  Society  lies  in  the  recognized  sisterly  relation 
of  all  women,  and  it  is  this  which  binds  the  individual  societies 
into  associations — it  is  this  which  has  called  us  together  in  con- 
vention.    All  these  relations  find  their  centre  in  the  home. 

In  thinking  of  this  subject  I  have  wished  I  might  change  the 
title,  and  make  it "  The  Mutual  Relation  of  the  Society  and  the 
Home."     If  what  has  been  said  here  is  true,  the  Society  holds  a 
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relation  of  practical  benefit  to  the  home.  Consider  the  reverse 
of  the  position.  In  our  city  there  is  a  call  for  many  more  of 
these  societies.  Loans  of  money  can  be  obtained  to  start  them, 
suitable  rooms  procured  in  desirable  locations,  groups  of  girls 
stand  ready  to  organize.  All  that  prevents  is  the  lack  of  offi- 
cers— those  who  have  the  time  and  are  willing  to  give  it  to  plan 
and  arrange  for  the  work  of  the  Society,  those  who  will  leave 
the  home  circle  some  evenings  of  the  week  and  spend  them  at 
the  rooms.  There  are  many  daughters  in  our  cit}T,  I  believe, 
who  are  eager  to  do  this,  but  they  are  hampered  by  the  objec- 
tions of  parents  to  their  being  away  from  home  in  the  evenings. 
I  should  like  to  appeal  to  the  parents.  Make  it  easy  for  your 
daughters  to  go.  Arrange  for  them  in  this  as  you  do  so  cheer- 
fully for  their  advantage  in  other  respects.  Enter  with  them 
into  hearty  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  Society. 
They  will  receive  as  well  as  bestow.  Contact  with  other  girls 
following  such  varied  lines  of  life  will  add  to  their  knowledge 
and  experience,  will  broaden  their  views  of  life  and  cultivate  in 
them  the  unselfish  spirit  so  essential  to  their  own  character  and 
to  the  making  of  a  happy  home. 


DISCUSSION. 

A   BROOKLYN   CLUB   MEMBER. 

The  societies  are  helpers  of  the  home.  In  the  club  we  are 
taught  those  things  it  is  needful  that  every  woman  should  know 
if  she  would  have  a  happy  home.  In  saying  this,  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  classes  only,  I  would  make  special  mention  of 
the  Practical  Talks,  which  I  know  are  helpful,  telling  as  they  do 
of  those  things  that  we  have  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  teaching 
us  to  think  rightly  upon  more  familiar  subjects.  We  also  have 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  books  from  a  well-chosen  library. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  an  article  on  Working  Girls'  Societies. 
in  which  the  writer,  while  speaking  in  praise  of  the  objects  of 
the  societies,  yet  questioned  the  wisdom  of  asking  girls  away 
from  their  homes  in  the  evenings,  stating  that  club  rooms  are 
open  every  evening  during  the  week,  the  first  part  of  the  week 
for  classes,  and  in  almost  every  case  Saturday  is  the  evening  de- 
voted to  amusements,  thus,  allowing  no  time  for  home  duties. 
When  I  had  read  the  article  I  felt  sorry  that  it  had  been 
written,  because  I  thought  of  what  a  mistaken  impression  it 
must  give  to  those  who  had,  through  it,  been  given  their  first 
ideas  concerning  club  life,  because  very  few  members  average 
more  than  two  evenings'  attendance  during  the  week.  I  think 
most  girls  would  go  out  quite  as  often,  and  that  they  consider  it 
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a  benefit  to  have  a  place  where  they  can  spend  their  time  so 
profitably. 

SECOND   STREET   SOCIETY. 

The  parents  of  the  members  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
speak  very  highly  of  our  club,  especially  praising  the  willingness 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  their  daughters  come  home  to  help 
them  lessen  their  labor  by  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  in 
the  different  branches  taught  them.  Then  the  practical  things 
we  learn  we  use  to  advantage  at  home,  thereby  saving  many  a 
dollar,  which  would  be  quite  impossible  for  some  of  us  to  do  if 
there  were  no  classes  at  night,  as  was  the  case  before  the  soci- 
eties were  organized.  This  is  true  principally  of  the  dressmak-> 
ing,  which  requires  a  six  months'  apprenticeship.  As  a  great 
many  parents  are  not  willing  to  let  their  daughters  learn  so  long 
for  nothing,  they  formerly  had  to  do  without  that  help  in  sew- 
ing. Now,  many  a  mother  who  is  too  tired  can  get  the  aid 
from  her  daughter — all  due  to  the  societies.  As  to  the  good 
done  to  the  family,  it  gives  us  something  to  think  of,  and  we  all 
know  by  having  something  to  occupy  our  minds  we  are  more 
contented  and  cheerful.  Besides,  our  Bible  Class  and  Practical 
Talks  benefit  us  I  am  sure,  and  therefore  I  think  the  societies 
make  us  cheerful  and  helpful  daughters  at  home. 

My  mother  thinks  there  could  not  be  any  better  place  for 
girls  to  spend  the  evening.  They  learn  a  great  deal  they  should 
have  known  long  ago  but  would  not  learn  at  home.  Only,  she 
says  I  am  out  too  often,  but  I  tell  her  that  I  learn  something 
every  time  I  go.  I  am  sure  the  societies  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  our  family — first,  by  my  not  being  so  cross  as  I  was 
before,  and  then  by  all  I  have  learned  in  all  the  classes.  Girls 
have  learned  to  think  more  of  their  homes  and  make  home  pleas- 
anter.  Before  the  societies  existed  the  girls  that  went  out  to 
work,  thought  that  girls  who  did  house-work  at  their  homes,  or 
those  who  were  living  out,  were  beneath  them.  Now  that  is 
changed — they  have  learned  to  think  differently. 

The  societies  foster  a  love  for  home  and  its  sanctities  in 
many  of  us  who  are  in  very  unhomelike  surroundings.  The}' 
exalt  woman's  work,  even  in  its  homeliest  duties,  and  show  how 
far-reaching  a  woman's  influence  in  the  home  is,  for  good  or 
evil.  Our  societies  reach  these  results  directly  or  indirectly  by 
various  means.  The  classes  do  part,  the  Practical  Talks  do 
more,  and  the  development  and  encouragement  that  come  to  us 
through  contact  with  those  who  have  earnest  purposes  and  true 
aims  in  life  does  most  of  all. 
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tillie  Mcdonald,  endeavor  club. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
home.  What  constitutes  home  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word? 
It  is  one  of  God's  gifts,  a  place  where  all  our  talents  should  be 
used  for  the  good  of  each  other ;  it  is  not  merely  a  place  in 
which  to  eat  and  sleep  and  pass  away  the  few  hours  of  our  life 
which  are  not  consumed  in  business  or  pleasure.  It  seems  home 
should  be  a  place  of  rest,  of  security,  of  peace,  and  freedom 
from  care  and  worry  ;  a  spot  where  we  can  throw  aside  all  re- 
straint and  conventionalism  and,  surrounded  by  loving  influ- 
ences and  friends,  forget  for  a  season  the  troubles  and  cares  of 
life.  "What  is  man  or  woman  without  a  home  ?  Yet  home  isn't 
everything.  The  best  of  us  want  recreation  ;  a  "  little  folly  now 
and  then  is  relished  by  the  best  of  men."  And  even  in  the 
home  there  are  cares  and  anxieties.  The  club  comes  in  for  rec- 
reation ;  there  our  minds  are  diverted  in  the  enjoyment  of  each 
other,  and  for  a  time  all  worries  and  cares  are  forgotten. 

Now,  we  ask,  what  has  the  Society  to  do  with  making  happy 
homes  ?  or,  what  relation  does  the  Society  hold  to  the  home  \ 
The  question  to  be  answered  first  is,  What  is  the  aim  of  the  so- 
ciety— what  is  it  doing  for  our  young  women  to  fit  them  for 
the  duties  of  home  ?  Our  Society  endeavors  to  teach  its  mem- 
bers how  to  make  the  best  use  of  life,  how  to  use  their  time  and 
talent  to  the  best  advantage,  so  that  if  they  learn  this  themselves 
they  cannot  help  benefiting  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded 
in  the  home  circle.  Last  winter  our  talks  were  about  noted 
women.  I  am  sure  they  made  every  girl  wish  she  was  some- 
thing better.  When  I  left  the  club  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  "  I 
am  glad  I  was  there  to-night."  What  better  place  could  we 
find  to  work  out  our  new  thoughts  than  home ;  when  we  get  a 
recipe  for  a  new  dish  it  is  home  we  try  it  in,  not  our  neighbor's 
home.  And  every  new  idea  is  so  much  gain.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  health-waist.  That  new  idea  taught  us  the  value  of  being 
properly  dressed,  of  having  the  weight  of  our  clothes  suspended 
from  our  shoulders.  The  relation  the  health-waist  holds  to  the 
home  is,  it  makes  us  stronger  and  more  able  to  perform  our 
duties,  and,  of  course,  when  we  are  stronger  we  are  better  tem- 
pered, and  a  good-tempered  person  goes  a  good  way  toward 
making  home  what  it  should  be,  and  comes  second  only  to  hav- 
ing the  meals  well  cooked  and  on  time. 

A  FAR  AND  NEAR  CLUB  MEMBER. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  members  can  testify  to  one 
or  more  changes  in  the  home  life  since  their  attendance  at  the 
club  began,  points  to  a  close  relationship  indeed.      Do  not  tired 
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mothers  who  haTTe  been  relieved  from  cooking  when  their 
daughters  are  at  home,  bless  and  praise  the  formation  of  the 
cooking  class  and  its  results  ?  What  closer  bond  conld  be  formed 
between  the  club  and  the  home  than  that  one  which  is  formed  by 
the  club  holding  out  to  its  members  the  privilege  of  helping 
mothers.  How  about  the  lectures  on  health  ?  Have  they  not 
worked  one  or  more  reforms  in  the  general  health  of  the  home 
circle?  Then  our  dressmaking  and  millinery  classes  are  a  great 
benefit.  Probably  the  thought  of  ever  learning  either  wonld 
never  have  occurred  to  us,  had  not  a  club  class  been  formed. 
What  economy  has  been  practised  by  making  our  own  clothes, 
and  the  money  so  saved  has  been  invested  in  something  to  either 
someone  else's  benefit  or  our  own. 

Even  the  physical  culture  class'  relation  to  the  home  is  close, 
this  being  shown  in  the  fact  that  our  brothers  and  sisters  are 
being  shown  how  to  hold  and  carry  themselves,  and  if  we  do  not 
tell  them  our  example  will  be  copied.  We  all  know  how  much 
our  personal  carriage  goes  toward  commanding  respect  at  all 
times  and  places,  and  cannot  most  of  us  thank  the  club  for  know- 
ing this  important  fact?  How  we  all  love  the  drill  class,  with  its 
pleasure,  and  how  much  brighter  we  go  to  our  homes  after  this 
pleasure,  whereas,  in  some  cases,  where  no  such  good  times  are 
experienced,  the  persons  are  unhappy  themselves  and  make 
others  so  too.  In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  that  the  bond  between 
the  club  and  home  is  very,  very  strong,  and  the  relationship  is 
shown  in  the  club's  influence  upon  our  lives,  and  the  benefits  our 
home  circle  has  received  through  our  attention  to  and  practice 
of  the  talks,  and  our  attendance  upon  the  classes.  Let  us  all  ac- 
knowledge the  relation  of  the  club  to  the  home,  by  showing  the 
influence  for  true  womanhood,  helpfulness,  cheerfulness,  and 
purity  have  told  upon  us. 


WHAT    DO    WORKING    GIRLS    OWE     ONE    AN- 
OTHER ? 

CLARE  DE   GRAFFENRIED. 

All  great  social  and  political  causes,  a  recent  critic  observed, 
have  first  made  their  way  among  the  working  classes.  The  in- 
spiring ideas  came  perhaps  from  a  dreamer,  but  they  waxed 
strong  because  the  masses  welcomed  what  the  wealthy  and  cul- 
tivated have  frowned  upon  or  persecuted.  We  workers  of  to- 
day are  pledged  to  the  noblest  of  causes.     A  great  idea,  a  lofty 
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purpose  must  by  our  conduct  and  preaching  be  made  to  prevail 
in  modern  society  and  mould  the  industries  of  the  future.  It  is 
the  idea  that  the  advancement  of  women  depends  as  largely 
upon  those  women  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  as  upon  the  education  or  training  of  idlers  or  students  or 
even  home-keepers  and  care-takers.  Women  in  business  life 
are  the  entering  wedge  which  will  cleave  custom  or  prejudice 
and  make  a  wider  range  possible  for  female  effort.  Alone, 
singly,  our  powers  and  reach  are  feeble.  But  standing  by  each 
other,  we  can  show  the  value  of  union.  Backing  this  great  cru- 
sade for  eveiw  worthy  post  must  be  the  purpose,  the  firm  resolve, 
never  to  fall  back  upon  our  womanhood  as  excuse  for  deficiency 
or  failure.  As  Helen  Campbell  sa}7s,  it  must  be  a  question  of 
character  and  efficiency,  not  a  question  of  sex.  We  have  it  in 
our  power  to  make  the  employment  of  women  in  nearly  all  pur- 
suits a  recognized  necessity,  not  as  now  a  favor  accompanied 
with  lower  pay  and  other  odious  discriminations.  To  render 
woman's  work  indispensable  her  services  must  be  thorough  and 
unassailable  at  each  point.  Unless  conscience  directs  every  step 
in  the  process,  somewhere  her  handiwork  will  fail.  Hitherto, 
conscience  is  just  what  girls  have  not  always  put  into  their  task. 
Their  work  has  been  secondary  to  the  need  of  a  maintenance, 
instead  of  being  pursued  as  men  pursue  theirs,  as  though  it  were 
the  only  object  in  life.  Let  us  change  all  that — excellent  work 
first,  honest  service  first,  study  of  employers'  interest  first,  last  of 
all  the  gain.  Wage-earning  women  owe  it  to  one  another  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  character  of  workers  as  if 
we  alone  represented  the  whole  industrial  army  and  the  eyes  of 
the  world  were  on  us  as  its  flag-bearer.  Every  toiler  must  do  her 
duty  as  though  there  were  no  other  worker  living  on  whom  she 
might  depend  to  take  up  dropped  threads  or  repair  neglect. 
Sacredly  as  we  uphold  honor  and  virtue,  this  standard  of  per- 
fect work  must  we  uphold,  until  it  shall  become  as  much  a  re- 
proach to  our  band  that  outsiders  should  say,  "  She  is  inefficient," 
"  She  is  careless,"  as  it  would  sting  and  hurt  to  have  the  finger 
of  scorn  pointed  at  one  of  our  family  denoting,  "  She  is  a 
thief." 

Indeed,  the  same  feeling  that  binds  together  loving  families 
should  animate  all  toilers  under  a  common  roof.  Next  to 
thoroughness  and  integrity  in  our  service,  ranks  our  obligation  of 
faithfulness  and  loyalty  to  each  other.  The  sisterhood  of  the 
clubs  should  include  also  the  workroom,  where — is  it  not  sadly 
true? — girls  are  sometimes  far  from  loyal  to  each  other.  Severe 
is  the  temptation,  when  living  is  hard  at  best  and  want  is  immi- 
nent, to  take  unfair  advantages  to  secure  more  work  or  a  better 
job.  Even  without  such  awful  goad  of  poverty  it  happens  some- 
times that  great  opportunities  are  lost  to  women  workers  through 
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petty  faults,  or  temper,  or  spite.  Girls  often  abuse  their  fore- 
women, quarrel  among  themselves,  or  stand  up  foolishly  for  their 
rights  when  trifling  concessions  would  accomplish  more.  A 
hundred  times  I  have  seen  such  sad  strife  ;  yet  a  half  hundred 
times  also  have  I  seen  the  culprit  who  betrayed  an  ugly  spirit, 
act  in  crises  or  moments  of  distress  like  the  veriest  heroine.  The 
same  young  women  who  in  great  things  show  wonderful  beauty 
of  soul,  in  paltry  things  are  selfish  and  jealous,  bringing  dis- 
credit on  all  womanhood,  on  all  workers.  As  a  result,  an  em- 
ployer, harassed  with  unnecessary  bickerings,  turns  off  all  his 
girls  ;  or  a  deserved  promotion  causes  such  wrath  that  he  re- 
solves no  more  to  reward  merit,  but  to  keep  everybody  at  the 
same  low  wages. 

These  set-backs  in  our  steady  progress  are  caused  by  blind 
and  fatal  egotism,  which,  when  a  companion  is  advanced  while 
we  go  unpromoted,  is  wont  to  say  "  I  did  just  as  much  as  she, 
and  I  won't  stay  here  to  be  walked  over  by  her."  Not  one  of 
us  can  judge  correctly  our  own  value.  The  moment  we  estimate 
our  services  as  worth  what  we  wish  to  receive  from  them,  that 
moment  we  become  less  useful,  less  alert  to  the  interests  of  em- 
ployer, less  ambitious  to  accomplish  more.  Admit  that  favor- 
itism reigns.  In  the  work-room  we  must  learn  early  the  lesson, 
burned  in  by  after-experience,  that,  although  honest  merit  some- 
times does  not  succeed  so  well  as  flash  and  impudence,  there  is 
something  nobler  and  better  than  success,  a  sustaining  sense  of 
duty  done.  The  virtue  we  need  to  cultivate  is  magnanimity, 
until,  in  place  of  heart-burnings  at  the  preferment  of  our  own 
sex,  every  woman's  soul  will  thrill  with  almost  a  personal  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  the  loftiest  or  the  humblest  of  her  sisters. 
"  Looking  not  each  of  you  on  his  own  things,  but  each  of  you 
also  on  the  things  of  others  "  was  written  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
and  ever  since  the  world  has  been  slowly  growing  up  to  this 
vital  truth. 

Men,  with  good  reason,  charge  that  it  is  difficult  to  operate 
plans  of  any  sort  which  require  unselfish  action  among  large 
bodies  of  women.  "  Girls  have  more  grit  than  men,"  said  the 
leader  of  a  strike,  "  when  you  get  them  on  their  high  horse  in 
a  meeting.  But  if  one  wants  a  spring  frock,  or  another's  young 
man  is  out  of  work  and  money,  why,  she'll  slip  back  to  her  loom, 
and  before  you  know  it  there's  an  end  of  the  fight  and  you're 
dead  whipped." 

Women  also,  who  have  tried  to  conduct  righteous  strikes  in 
behalf  of  the  suffering  and  abused,  declare  that  they  cannot  de- 
pend even  on  the  girls  whose  injuries  are  greatest,  one  and  an- 
other falling  away  from  the  cause,  as  her  private  interests  seem 
to  clash  with  the  general  good.  JSTot  only  is  the  leader  who  has 
risked  all  this  left  shamefully  in  the  lurch,  but  the  downfall  is 
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wrought  of  a  great  reform,  which  would  have  helped  all  women. 
When  some  brave  girl  consents,  if  others  will  speak  out,  to  put 
a  grievance  before  the  employer,  often  at  the  decisive  moment 
the  supporters  weaken  and  withdraw,  leaving  the  spokeswoman 
in  the  attitude  of  a  faultfinder  with  whom  none  sympathize. 
The  history  of  woman's  advancement  is  the  history  of  just  such 
failures  in  concerted  action,  hence  have  we  moved  bat  by  inches 
instead  of  by  miles. 

Until  self  is  subordinated  to  the  common  welfare,  until  we 
strengthen  instead  of  undermining  each  other,  the  day  will 
never  dawn  of  equal  wage  and  equal  opportunity  for  women 
with  men. 

One  influence  that  pulls  down  instead  of  lifting  our  whole 
sisterhood,  is  the  class  difference  that  marks  off  the  factory  girl 
from  the  saleswoman,  the  tobacco  worker  from  the  dressmaker, 
and  so  through  the  whole  social  scale,  with  as  many  variations 
in  the  humblest  shop  as  on  the  wealthiest  street.  By  class  dis- 
tinction is  not  meant  that  self-respect  which  rightly  holds  one 
aloof  from  vulgar  or  imprudent  companions,  for  we  all  need  to 
be  careful  of  our  associations  and  good  name.  What  is  blame- 
worthy, what  we  owe  it  to  each  other  to  suppress,  is  the  air  of 
superiority  or  condescension.  The  only  superiority  on  which  we 
toilers  and  standard-bearers  for  our  sex  may  pride  ourselves,  is 
the  capacity  for  conscientious  work.  All  other  causes  for  self- 
complacency,  are  really  causes  which  bind  us  to  be  servants,  not 
patrons  of  our  fellow-laborers.  If  we  are  better  educated  than 
they,  does  not  this  good  fortune  lay  upon  us  the  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  help  them  retrieve  lacking  advantages?  Our  social  stand- 
ing is  higher,  perhaps.  Is  not  a  duty  thus  marked  out  for  us,  to 
lift  others  to  our  level,  not  push  them  back  into  obscurity  \  Have 
we  personal  gifts  above  our  companions  ?  Then  wit,  tact,  grace, 
or  accomplishment  should  be  used  to  brighten  sadder  lives. 
Look  at  it  how  we  may,  there  is  no  superiority  but  includes  the 
debt  of  service  to  others — influence  exerted  over  every  character, 
good  flowing  from  each  act  and  word.  Those  of  us  live  ignobly 
who  live  without  making  our  associates  better  for  knowing  us, 
without  giving  new  impulses  to  stranded  hopes,  without  rousing 
the  shiftless  and  inspiring  the  faltering  with  courage.  It  is  a 
sign  of  failure  or  lack  on  our  own  part,  when  we  leave  friends  and 
intimates  satisfied  with  themselves.  Not  that  friendship  author- 
izes the  saying  of  disagreeable  things ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
closer  the  relation,  the  more  necessary  do  tact  and  courtesy  be- 
come. But  what  the  world  needs  is  less  of  the  flattery  so  easy 
to  offer,  and  more  stirring,  more  honest  criticism  and  encourage- 
ment. Hold  up  high  ideals,  make  men  restless  and  prone  to 
new  ventures.  It  is  a  healthful  sign  when  workers  branch  out 
after  the  fresh  and  untried,  even  though  the  object  appear  beyond 
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reach  or  useless.  The  very  effort  consumes  oxygen,  and  starts 
the  mental  circulation.  A  Latin  poet  sings :  "  Think  nothing 
done  while  aught  remains  undone." 

To  lift  other  beings  to  a  higher  plane  is  impossible  unless  we 
are  climbing,  or  have  climbed.  Next  to  the  blessing  of  serving 
others,  is  the  sacred  trust,  binding  all  workers,  to  make  the  most 
of  themselves  and  their  own  aptitudes.  We  need  skill.  Trained 
intelligence  and  exact  habits  bring  business  success.  In  the 
fight  for  existence,  bitter  and  often  unsuccessful,  not  only 
mutual  helpfulness,  but  higher  training  tells.  We  need  educa- 
tion, knowledge  sharpens  our  tools,  and  shapes  finer  ideals. 
We  must  learn  what  consecration  to  work  involves.  The  real 
meaning  of  labor  is  unrevealed  to  millions.  Work  weighs  merit 
or  demerit,  tests  fitness,  and  is  not  merely  service  rendered  for 
hire,  but  in  a  higher  sense  is  a  contract  we  make,  a  responsibility 
we  assume,  to  every  detail  of  which  we  must  be  true. 

To  promote  woman's  advancement,  we  must  strive  for  her 
economic  independence  in  society  and  before  the  law,  protecting 
her  from  degrading  industries  or  conditions.  As  wage-earners, 
it  behooves  us  to  open  new  trades  and  lines  of  work,  claiming 
wherever  possible  equal  pay  for  equal  service  and  responsibility. 
Free  competition  with  men  is  not  desirable.  Under  our  present 
social  system,  who  would  not  be  hammer  must  be  anvil,  who 
would  not  trample  others  must  be  trampled.  Woman  can  be 
equal  with  man,  without  being  like  man.  Special  vocations  for 
the  sexes,  suitable  occupations  for  each  must  be  our  aim,  lest  we 
become  second-rate  men. 

At  present  most  women  are  dependent  for  a  livelihood  on 
some  man,  or  want  to  be.  The  power  to  earn  her  own  living  in 
proper  channels  would  assure  her  economic  equality,  nor  need 
she  then  form  her  whole  character  and  model  her  career  alone 
with  a  view  of  attracting  men.  As  an  independent  wage-earner, 
she  would  be  better  able  to  develop  her  special  gifts  of  woman- 
hood ;  and  whether  married  or  single,  the  ability  to  maintain 
herself  honorably  whenever  she  chooses,  is  essential  to  her  dig- 
nity and  freedom.  To  gain  these  ends  women  must  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  There  must  be  no  falling  back  on  com- 
fortable homes  as  a  reason  for  taking  less  than  our  services  are 
worth  ;  no  working  for  mere  pocket-money,  thus  underbidding 
the  self-supporting  girl  without  a  home  ;  no  lowering  of  already 
small  wages  by  forcing  in  child-rivals ;  no  desertion  of  useful 
organizations  from  the  pinch  of  personal  want,  or  motives  of 
personal  resentment.  The  essential  fact  of  organization  is  that 
when  one  member  suffers  all  members  suffer  with  it. 

This  is  better  than  competition,  which  means  warfare.  Or- 
ganization means  united  effort,  and  women  must  test  its  power, 
less  for  aggression  than  for  resistance  and  progress.     All  the 
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best  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  organization.  One  weak 
wage-earner  is  a  cipher,  but  backed  by  a  hundred  brave,  steady, 
loyal,  and  keen-witted  working  girls,  bound  by  common  zeal  for 
the  general  good,  this  one  feeble  toiler  becomes  a  tremendous 
object.  Did  we  know  how  to  get  our  rights,  fewer  wrongs 
would  cry  for  remedy.  What  our  sex  lacks  is  clear  thinking, 
prompt  doing.  We  scatter,  where  we  should  combine  our  ener- 
gies. Each  denounces  wrong,  and  all  agree  to  denounce  wrong 
together.  When  the  time  comes  for  effective  clamor,  for  making 
men  tremble  at  our  thunder,  alas  !  we  resemble  the  people  in 
Holmes'  threadbare  story  who  conspired  to  shout  at  the  same 
time  all  over  the  world,  and  see  whether  the  sound  would  be 
noticed  and  cause  response  at  the  moon,  but  so  anxious  were  all 
to  hear  the  great  noise  that  nobody  spoke  at  the  signal,  save  one 
Fiji  Islander,  and  a  deaf  man  in  Borneo.  A  better  era  of  rec- 
ognition and  justice  to  women  will  be  ushered  in  when  five 
thousand  girl-workers,  representing  fifty  thousand  alert  self- 
educating  and  self-denying  toilers,  will  rally  and,  abreast  and 
trumpet-tongued,  voice  a  common  woe  or  a  common  want. 

DISCUSSION. 

FROM  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY,  HOBOKEN. 

1.  A  working  girl  is  doing  other  working  girls  an  injury 
when  she  consents  to  work  for  less  than  "  living  wages."  A 
girl  who  is  supported  by  her  parents  and  only  works  for  pocket- 
money  or  to  buy  her  clothes,  or  a  young  married  woman  who 
works  for  the  same  objects,  can  afford  to  take  lower  wages  than 
a  girl  who  has  to  pay  her  own  board,  etc. 

2.  Foreigners  should  not  be  brought  over  to  compete  with 
American  girls.  They  will  work  for  less  than  "  living  wages," 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  go  without  what  an  American 
girl  would  consider  the  common  decencies  of  life. 

3.  Older  hands  in  a  store  or  factory  should  do  what  they  can 
to  help  new-comers.  We  believe  in  this  as  a  general  principle, 
but  the  new-comers  sometimes  show  themselves  ungrateful. 
For  instance,  in  the  silk  mill  in  which  many  of  our  members  are 
employed, new  hands,  or  "learners"  as  they  are  called,  work  for 
one  and  a  half  cents  less  a  yard  than  the  old  hands.  They  in 
some  cases  remain  "learners"  for  four  years,  and  the  price  of 
labor  is  thus  lowered. 

4.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  principle  of  strikes.  We  should 
prefer  to  see  all  matters  referring  to  labor  and  capital,  regulated 
by  law.  For  this  purpose  representatives  should  be  sent  to 
Congress  who  would  really  represent  the  wage-earners  and  their 
interests. 
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5.  Strikes  generally  profit  no  one  but  the  Walking  Delegate. 
Strikes,  in  rare  instances  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  laws, 
are  justified,  when  the  employer  attempts  to  bring  the  wages 
paid  down  to  starvation  rates.  They  will  only  succeed  if  the 
girls  all  go  out  together  and  if  they  all  remain  firm. 

6.  If  one  girl  sees  another  doing  her  work  badly,  she  should 
not  report  her,  but  rather  try  to  show  her  how  to  do  the  work. 
If  a  girl  sees  any  dishonesty,  she  should  warn  the  offender  and 
if  it  continues  she  should  then  tell  the  employer. 

7.  It  ought  to  make  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  a  girl's 
work  whether  she  has  a  good  or  a  bad  employer.  It  is  always 
to  a  girl's  interest  to  do  the  work  well,  for  she  then  feels  that 
she  is  independent  and  can  always  get  another  place. 

8.  One  good  and  pure-minded  girl  often  elevates  the  tone  of 
those  working  with  her.  Any  girl  with  common  sense  will  be 
disgusted  with  the  conversation  of  a  "  tough  "  girl.  Girls  soon 
divide  into  groups  according  to  their  tastes  and  characters.  If 
the  good  girls  predominate,  the  "  toughs  "  are  afraid  to  talk  out. 
One  good  girl  has  more  influence  than  one  "  tough."  We  have 
noticed  the  superiority  of  girls  belonging  to  our  societies.  Their 
good  thoughts  are  strengthened  there.  They  are  helped  by  the 
Practical  Talks. 

A   MEMBER  OF   THE   THIRTY-EIGHTH   STREET   CLUB,   New    York. 

We  will  not  be  selfish  and  include  under  this  term  only 
those  of  us  who  work  for  wages.  We  believe  that  the  woman 
who  is  placed  beyond  the  need  of  laboring  for  daily  bread  has 
really  received  her  wages  in  advance,  and  so  is  under  greater 
obligations  to  work  for  the  good  of  others  than  the  rest  of  us. 

It  took  the  world  a  long  time  to  learn  that  work  is  honor- 
able, and  that  every  human  being,  man  or  woman,  should  be  a 
worker.  Let  us  not,  then,  be  ashamed  of  the  work  we  are  doing, 
for  what  we  can  do  depends  upon  natural  fitness,  education,  and 
opportunities.  All  of  us  being  workers,  with  greater  or  lesser  re- 
sponsibilities, we  depend  upon  one  another,  and  we  owe  one 
another  certain  duties.  We  should  respect  each  other's  occupa- 
tion and  recognize  every  working  woman  with  equal  respect 
and  courtesy. 

When  we  meet  a  fellow-worker  we  should  not  be  ashamed 
of  recognizing  her,  even  if  she  is  dressed  in  her  working 
clothes.  In  the  work-room  we  owe  it  to  all  the  rest  to  do  our 
work  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  if  required  to  teach  others, 
to  do  it  thoroughly. 

New-comers  to  be  made  to  feel  at  home.  No  jealousy  of 
others  on  the  score  of  good  looks,  clothes,  or  difference  in 
ability.     Knowing  that  each  one  of  us  influences  others  by  our 
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example,  we  should  see  to  it  that  our  example  is  worth  follow- 
ing, by  being  truthful,  unselfish,  kind,  and  courteous  at  all 
times. 

It  is  natural,  though  not  just,  for  people  to  judge  of  a  class 
by  the  actions  of  a  few  of  that  class.  Let  every  one  of  us,  then, 
so  act  in  a  good,  true,  self-respecting  way,  that  the  reputation  of 
us  all  may  be  raised.  If  anyone  is  spoken  of  in  a  slighting 
manner,  to  be  ready  to  defend  her  is  our  duty.  Let  us  believe 
the  best  of  every  one  and  put  the  most  loving  construction  upon 
everything  said  or  done. 

GIRLS'  SOCIAL  CLUB,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

When  we  see  so  many  Christian  virtues  practised  toward 
us  by  ladies  interested  in  oar  clubs,  who  sacrifice  so  much  of 
their  valuable  time  for  our  welfare,  we  should  rouse  ourselves 
to  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  we  as  working  girls  owe  to  each 
other.  What  do  working  girls  owe  to  each  other  ?  Love,  sym- 
pathy, kindness,  and  assistance.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  This  God  commands  us  to  observe  as  one  of  his 
most  important  laws.  If  in  a  general  way  we  are  expected  to 
practise  this  virtue  toward  our  neighbors,  in  how  much  greater 
degree  should  we  practise  it  among  our  fellow- workers  with 
whom  we  are  so  closely  connected  in  our  daily  lives.  As  sym- 
pathy is  akin  to  love,  it  will  naturally  follow  in  our  actions  if  we 
try  to  practise  the  love  first.  Let  us  each  recall  some  sympa- 
thetic look,  word,  or  action  shown  us  by  a  thoughtful  friend, 
when  we  were  in  some  special  trouble.  What  consolation  it 
afforded  us  at  the  time,  and  how  it  helped  to  sooth  our  wounded 
feelings.  Far  back  in  the  past  this  may  have  occurred,  but  the 
memory  of  it  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds  and  even  now  it  causes 
a  kind  thought  to  arise  in  our  hearts  for  the  giver.  Since  it  is 
far  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive,  let  us  remember  this,  and, 
realizing  how  much  good  can  be  done  by  sympathy,  let  us  give 
it  freely  to  our  associates,  knowing  what  good  fruit  it  will  bring 
forth.  There  are  opportunities  every  day  in  our  shops  and 
factories  to  do  some  kindness.  A  kind  word  or  look  will  cost 
us  nothing  and  will  bring  us  much  happiness. 

Many  a  girl  returns  home  after  a  hard  day's  work  with  an 
aching  heart,  caused  by  a  reproachful  look,  or  an  unkind  word 
from  her  shopmate.  I  wish  that  we  might  all  guard  against 
this  great  evil  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-beings.  We 
should  show  more  kindness  toward  those  who  are  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  It  will  never  tend  to  make  a  girl  better  if  her 
friends  frown  upon  her.  Always  try  to  make  girls  forget  the 
past  with  its  faults,  and  bring  all  the  sunshine  we  can  to  their 
hearts. 
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Realizing,  then,  the  debt  of  love,  sympathy,  and  kindness, 
that  we  owe  each  other,  let  us  show  by  our  actions  that  we  are 
willing  to  practise  these  virtues.  Since  "  actions  speak  louder 
than  words,''  let  us  take  every  opportunity  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  some  fellow-worker — many  chances  occur  daily  at  our 
work,  by  which  we  may  help  our  associates,  assisting  them  over 
some  difficult  part  of  their  work,  if  we  are  more  experienced 
than  they,  showing  them  a  more  easy  way  to  do  their  work, 
and  shielding  them  from  the  many  unkind  acts  of  their  less 
charitable  associates.  Let  us  all  in  a  common  cause  try  to  bear 
in  mind  and  practise  this  good  advice,  "  Do  all  the  good  you 
can,  in  all  the  ways  you  can,  to  all  the  people  that  you  can." 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE   SHAWMUT   AVENUE  CLUB,   Boston,  Mass. 

Every  person  is  dependent  upon  the  working  girl,  as  she 
herself  is  always  relying  upon  her  purchasers.  One  could  not  get 
along  without  the  other.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  she  is  looked 
upon  with  scorn  and  scowl  by  so  many?  Is  it  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  she  is  ignorant  and  dishonest?  Yes,  by  some  it  is. 
She  can  possess  no  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  these.  But  in  truth,  on 
the  contrary,  she  is  (generally  speaking)  trustworthy,  generous 
and  contented,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoys  going  to  work.  Her 
life  is  by  no  means  all  sunshine,  and  dark  and  dreary  are  many 
of  the  paths  which  must  be  trod  ;  but  they  are  trodden  neverthe- 
less in  hope  that  such  unpleasantnesses  will  not  again  happen, 
and  the  future  may  become  brighter,  though  this  does  not  al- 
ways follow.  Greatly  to  the  credit  of  her  shopmates,  many 
disagreeable  things  are  forgotten  the  next  morning.  She  un- 
doubtedly will  have  at  least  one  friend,  who  tries  to  make  the 
day  a  pleasant  one  for  her  down-hearted  friend.  Among  no 
class  is  more  feeling  and  sympathy  displayed  than  among  the 
working  girls,  always  ready  to  do  what  they  can  for  one  an- 
other. They  are  not  always  satisfied  with  the  work  they  are 
doing,  but  continually  hope  for  something  better.  "  All  things 
come  to  him  who  will  but  wait." 

Many  girls  are  sometimes  obliged  to  do  some  work  at  home 
before  starting  out  (of  whom  I  have  been  one),  they  are  not  paid 
for  it  with  money,  but  with  comfort  and  satisfaction.  They  are 
willing  to  do  it,  and  do  it  rather  than  see  it  undone.  I  speak 
from  my  own  experience  and  of  those  with  whom  I  have  worked, 
and  can  say  with  considerable  assurance,  that  there  are  many 
pleasant  hours  spent  in  a  shop,  and  most  girls  are  very  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  idea  of  having  a  daily  toil  to  perform. 

There  are  many  different  classes  of  working  girls,  some 
spend  their  leisure  hours  on  the  street,  nights ;  some  by  doing 
just  nothing  at  all,  but  many  are   willing  to  and  do  improve 
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their   evenings  at   the  working  girl's  clubs,  for   which  we  are 
mostly  indebted  to  the  kind-hearted  people  here  in  Boston. 

M.    KNOX,    ENDEAVOR   CLUB. 

Perhaps,  more  than  any  of  us  are  aware  of  or  have  thought  of, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  that  most  of  our  time  (nine  or 
ten  hours  daily)  is  spent  in  our  several  avocations  with  our  co- „ 
workers,  no  one  is  entirely  independent,  so  we  should  help 
each  other  as  much  as  possible.  The  rich  man  is  as  depend- 
ent on  his  servants  and  business  manager  as  the  poor  man  is  on 
his  employer.  So  we,  as  working  women,  owe  to  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact,  kindness,  sympathy,  forbearance,  and 
that  greatest  of  all  virtues— charity.  We  should  be  very  care- 
ful of  what  we  say  and  do,  as  we  may  influence  them,  for  good 
or  evil  (especially  if  they  are  younger  than  ourselves)  according 
to  our  actions. 

Again  we  should  not  say  to  our  fellow  workers,  what  we 
would  not  say  to  those  socially  above  us ;  we  owe  as  much  re- 
spect to  those  with  whom  we  spend  our  day,  as  to  those  in  whose 
company  we  pass  our  evenings.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  good  tem- 
pered. We  have  no  right  to  make  those  around  us  miserable, 
just  because  we  have  a  bad  temper,  and  will  not  try  to 
control  it.  An  ill-tempered  person  is  like  a  thunder-cloud, 
casting  gloom  all  round.  A  smile,  or  pleasant  word  to 
a  new-comer,  in  a  work-room,  will  perhaps  make  her  feel  at 
ease,  and  make  the  day  pass  pleasantly  for  her.  After  all,  life 
is  short,  and  it  is  so  much  better  to  think  we  have  helped  some- 
one along,  than  to  have  lived  a  useless,  selfish  life.  The  golden 
rule,  "To  do  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by,"  should  be 
every  working  woman's  motto. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  SECOND  STREET  SOCIETY. 

The  question  is  one  that  interests  us  all,  and  each  must 
answer  it  in  some  measure  for  herself,  but  we  shall  agree  in  the 
broad  premise,  that  we  owe  it  to  every  one  that  is  reached  by  our 
lives,  to  be  true  to  ourselves  first.  We  must  he  right,  if  we 
would  have  a  right  influence ;  we  must  have  within  our  own 
hearts  in  some  degree,  that  which  we  would  like  to  rouse  in  the 
hearts  of  others.  If  we  would  have  the  public  set  a  high  esti- 
mation on  the  characters  of  working  girls,  we  must  see  that  our 
small  public  has  a  right  to  a  high  estimation  of  ourselves,  be- 
cause we  are  what  we  would  have  them  to  think  us  to  be.  We 
can  help  one  another  most  by  what  we  are,  rather  than  by  what 
we  do,  or  say,  for  them. 

Then  working  girls  owe  it  to  one  another  to  recognize  the 
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nobility  of  work,  of  whatever  grade  it  may  be.  A  conscientious 
performance  of  duties,  however  humble,  is  always  ennobling,  and 
all  honor  is  due  to  the  faithful  worker,  whatever  her  line  of 
work.  "We  must  feel  this  deeply  as  working  girls,  and  be  as 
ready  to  welcome  one  another,  and  be  as  helpful,  in  a  social 
way,  to  those  from  one  class  of  work  as  from  another. 

When  we  come  into  contact  in  any  way  with  men,  whether 
socially,  or  casually,  or  in  our  work-rooms,  we  owe  it  to  every 
working  girl  to  be  true  to  our  womanhood  ;  to  so  impress  them 
with  a  sense  of  true,  noble  womanliness,  that  they  cannot  think 
lightly  of  us.  Or  if  we  cannot  always  do  this,  to  at  least  do 
nothing  that  will  lead  them  to  put  a  slighting  estimate  upon 
working  girls  in  general,  because  of  our  careless  ways.  We  owe 
it  to  others  never  to  allow  little  liberties  which  may  not  harm 
us,  but  which  might  lead  some  other  girl  astray  if  offered  to  her. 
We  owe  each  other  comradeship — the  feeling  that  what  affects 
one  affects  all,  and  we  should  strive  to  lift  all  by  lifting  up  our 
own  lives  into  their  highest  possibilities.  And  this  means  care- 
ful, painstaking  effort  in  our  every-day  living — doing  little  kind- 
nesses, saying  pleasant  words,  giving  smiles  where  we  can  do  no 
more. 

Finally  we  owe  it  to  one  another  to  remember  always  that 
every  act  of  our  lives  influences  some  one,  and  that  we  are  help- 
ing to  make  or  mar  the  lives  of  other  working  girls,  by  what 
we  do  and  are. 

"  No  stream  from  its  source 
Flows  seaward,  how  lonely  soever  its  course, 
But  some  land  is  gladdened.     No  star  ever  rose 
And  set  but  had  influence  somewhere.     Who  knows 
What  earth  needs  from  earth's  lowest  creature  ?      No  life 
Can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its  strife 
And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby. " 


STEADFAST  CLUB,  By  M.   B.  BRADY. 

Working  girls  meet  on  a  common  stand ;  each  knows  that 
on  one  point  there  is  equality,  some  through  advantages  do  a 
higher  order  of  work,  and  command  better  salaries  than  others, 
but  it  is  recognized  that  on  one  point  they  meet,  that  in  a  sense, 
they  are  daughters  of  one  aim  and  owe  a  sisterly  feeling  to  one 
another ;  especially  is  this  feeling  due  to  the  younger  working 
girls,  beginners  in  the  field,  who  need  particular  consideration, 
and  above  all  a  good  example,  for  on  entering  a  work-room  not 
only  the  method  of  the  allotted  work  is  learned,  but  the  bearing 
of  the  other  occupants,  and  an  effect  for  better  or  worse,  uncon- 
scious but  sure,  is  produced  thereby.  Then,  let  working  girls 
realize  that  not  only  they  themselves  are  harmed,  when  they  are 
untrue  to  conscience,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  they  are 
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good  and  true  they  help  others  to  be  so.  Let  every  working  girl 
realize  how  powerful  is  her  influence  for  good  or  evil  on  her 
associates,  particularly  those  undeveloped ;  which  shall  it  be  ? 
What  a  responsibility  rests  on  the  decision ! 

A  large  body  is  sometimes  represented  and  estimated  by  one 
or  a  few  associates  ;  the  world  has  not  time  to  take  into  consid- 
eration each  individual,  and  average  the  worth  of  the  band ;  the 
army  of  working  girls  have  no  special  privilege,  whereby  the 
good  only  impress.  No;  every  working  girl  owes  it  to  every  co- 
worker to  bear  in  mind  that  at  any  moment  she  may  be  used  as 
a  representative  of  the  whole,  and  act  as  she  would  under  notice 
of  same ;  were  this  phase  of  loyalty  thoroughly  understood  and 
lived,  the  effects  would  be  far  reaching  and  would  be  all  that  is 
due  from  one  to  another. 

Let  each  girl  analyze  her  feelings,  does  she  not  desire  sym- 
pathy, interest,  patience,  sincerity?  She  wants  a  friendship 
comprehending  all  these,  a  friendship  which  will  separate  and 
cast  out  the  chaff,  and  remem  ber  only  what  is  wholesome  in  her ; 
when  she  understands  all  this,  she  knows  what  is  due  her  neigh- 
bors, and  what  she  craves  is  due  from  her  to  others,  all  that  is 
good  in  her  she  owes  to  others,  and  if  she  is  conscientious,  she  is 
repaid  twofold. 

To  encourage  interest  in  and  good  feeling  toward  one 
another,  working  girls  should  meet  often  in  a  social  way.  It  is 
perhaps  not  always  agreeable  or  convenient  to  goto  the  different 
houses  for  this ;  but  a  second  home  has  been  provided  for  us,  in 
which  each  has  an  equal  interest  and  where,  by  the  very  atmos- 
phere, talks,  etc.,  the  tie  between  us  is  strengthened  and  we  are 
made  nearer  to  one  another  in  every  way. 

ESTHER  LEWIS  JONES,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  considering  this  question,  its  form  was  changed  to  my  ap- 
prehension, by  some  mental  process,  into  "  What  do  we  owe 
each  other  % "  and  this  again  simplified  itself  into,  "  What  do 
human  beings  owe  each  other  ? "  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
have  need  of  three  things  : 

Mutual  respect,  mutual  sympathy  and  support,  co-opera- 
tion. We  owe  each  other,  as  human  beings,  the  respect  and 
consideration  which  result  from  realizing  that  each  individual 
life,  even  if  mistaken  and  faulty,  is  the  outcome  of  what,  up  to 
the  present  time,  it  has  been  permitted  to  grow  to  ;  and  it  be- 
hooves that  each  of  us,  from  the  girl  in  shawl  and  hood,  with 
dinner  in  pail,  to  the  writer  at  her  desk,  the  physician  in  her  of- 
fice, the  artist  at  her  palette,  the  keepers  of  houses  and  the 
makers  of  homes,  shall  keep  in  mind  this  truth,  that  those  doing 
the  humbler  work  bear  the  relation  of  Christ's  little  ones  to 
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those  doing  the  higher  ;  that  the  workers  counted  by  the  fifties 
and  hundreds  are  reaping  what  has  been  sown  in  this  and  other 
life  times  ;  that  those  counted  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  in  baby  fashion  mentally  and  morally  doing  their 
best.  If  those  who  keep  the  wheels  going  in  factory,  store,  or 
office,  could  realize  that  if  the  fatigue  and  irksomeness  are  min- 
imized where  more  individual  work  is  done,  there  are  correspond- 
ing disappointments  and  heart  aches,  much  confusion  and  vain 
longing  would  be  done  away  with.  If  from  no  other  source, 
then  very  surely  from  constantly  growing  ideals,  which  a  strain- 
ing after  attains,  to  be  sure,  but  builds  another  just  as  alluring 
even  while  the  lower  one  is  being  reached. 

Mutual  Sympathy  and  Support. — Not  the  support  of  the 
richer  to  the  poorer,  the  higher  to  the  lower,  but  the  support 
that  comes  from  a  unity  of  purpose,  a  unity  of  principles  on 
which  to  rest  while  moving  forward.  The  general  impression 
that  support  and  sympathy  must  follow  the  law  of  gravitation 
to  be  practical  always  seemed  unfair  to  me.  When  it  does  it  is 
to  be  lauded,  but  we  wait  for  our  story-teller  to  bring  out  in 
beautiful  word-pictures  the  cementing  character  of  loyal  and 
disinterested  service  from  subordinate  to  superior,  or,  what 
should  be  as  universal  as  sunshine,  the  same  spirit  among  equals. 
It  is  our  business  to  make  more  general  the  unifying  spirit  of 
sympathy.  To  be  practical  and  local,  the  chief  reason  of  lack 
of  sympathy  among  working  women,  particularly  those  in  the 
same  building  or  room,  is  petty  jealousy,  or  esteeming  one's  self 
above  others,  and  while  it  is  scarcely  common  sense  to  esteem 
others  above  self  where  the  stake  is  livelihood,  a  recognition  of 
what  is  due  other  people,  as  well  as  what  is  due  one's  self,  is 
necessary,  lest  in  place  of  sympathy  will  be  found  a  hard  for- 
bearance, wearing  on  her  who  holds  it  quite  as  much  as  on  her 
toward  whom  it  is  held. 

Co-operation,  the  Working  Together  to  One  End. — Let  the 
methods  be  either  beneficial  or  toward  economy  in  purchase  ; 
let  them  be  for  mental  culture  or  physical  and  moral  improve- 
ment. With  either  of  these  will  come,  hand  in  hand,  that  for 
which  so  many  working  girls  are  starving — the  bright  social 
side  of  life.  Missing  it,  because  not  knowing  how  to  use  their 
own  and  each  other's  resources  for  happy  outlets,  and  not  realiz- 
ing that  these  resources  contain  the  nuclei  for  quite  as  good 
times"  (simpler,  but  all  the  better  for  being  so)  as  are  recounted 
in  the  "  Personal  and  Social  "  of  the  weekly  issues  of  our  news- 
papers given  to  personalities. 

Co-operation,  the  working  together  to  one  end,  which  to-day 
is  lifting  ourselves  up  to  the  highest  conception  of  honest  worth 
we  are  at  present  capable  of  knowing. 
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CO-OPEKATION   AND    ORGANIZATION. 

C.  R.  LOWELL. 

Of  course  the  first  things  suggested  to  our  minds  by  the  words 
co-operation  and  organization  are  co-operative  manufactories  and 
stores,  and  labor  and  trades  unions,  but  we  will  consider  none 
of  these  to-day,  for  it  seems  to  be  conceded  by  all  that  girls' 
clubs,  as  such,  should  take  no  part  in  advocating  these  things, 
though  as  individuals  we  may  feel  strongly  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  Putting  aside  then  these  applications  of  the  words,  we 
have  left  co-operation  and  organization  in  our  personal  relations 
to  the  world,  and  in  our  personal  relations  to  the  clubs,  and  also 
the  relation  of  each  club  to  all  other  clubs. 

We  all  unconsciously,  as  members  of  a  state,  co-operate  and 
organize ;  for  the  first  idea  of  a  free  government  is  a  working  to- 
gether in  an  orderly  way  for  the  general  good.  Indeed,  a  free 
government  is  distinguished  by  this  very  fact  from  an  arbitrary 
government,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  small  body  of  men  who 
control  and  provide  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  ;  whereas  the 
ideal  of  a  "  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,"  is  that  every  member  of  the  community  contributes  his 
or  her  share  to  the  orderly  control  of  the  affairs  of  all.  What 
they  want  done  they  do  for  themselves.  The  government  con- 
sists of  certain  citizens  selected  to  do  the  public  work  for  the 
whole,  and  in  order  that  this  work  shall  be  well  done,  it  is 
necessary  that  every  member  of  the  community  should  assist 
these  selected  men  by  co-operation  with  them  in  carrying  out  the 
laws,  that  is,  in  enforcing  the  wishes  of  the  body  of  citizens.  To 
take  a  very  common-place  example,  but  one  which  affects  the 
health,  comfort,  and  decency  of  every  member  of  the  community, 
and  which  is  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  this  city, 
that  of  cleaning  the  streets.  Were  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  New  York  actuated  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  commu- 
nity and  ready  to  do  his  or  her  part  toward  keeping  the  streets 
clean  by  preventing  them  from  being  dirty,  we  should  have  a 
much  healthier  and  more  comfortable  city.  That  is,  by  the  co- 
operation of  every  citizen  with  all  the  rest  a  great  public  good 
could  be  accomplished,  which  seems  now  almost  unattainable, 
because  of  the  selfish  disregard  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the 
public  good.  Of  course  this  is  an  example  of  co-operation  with- 
out organization,  and  to  accomplish  the  object  aimed  at,  to  it 
must  be  added  the  organized  efforts  of  the  citizens  specially 
selected  to  attend  to  this  part  of  the  public  work. 

Women  have  until  lately  worked  more  as  individuals  than  as 
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members  of  a  community,  and  have  conduced  to  the  general 
good,  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  made  their  families  better,  that 
is,  their  co-operation  has  been  with  the  other  members  of  their 
family  and  not  with  the  community  at  large.  From  this  fact  it 
is  harder,  but  none  the  less  important,  for  women  to  feel  their 
responsibilities  toward  one  another  and  toward  the  world ;  for 
though  they  have  not  as  many  legal  rights  as  men,  they  are  just 
as  much  members  of  the  community,  and  the  most  high-minded 
way  for  them  to  get  the  rights  they  lack  is  to  deserve  them  by 
feeling  and  fulfilling  their  duties  as  citizens.  It  is  this  lack  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  others  that  makes  women,  who 
have  fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands  to  support  them,  willing  to 
work  for  wages  upon  which  they  cannot  live,  and  so  lower  the 
wages  of  all  other  women.  If,  even  without  so  formal  a  bond  as 
a  trades  union,  each  woman  felt  herself  one  of  a  community,  and 
realized  her  responsibilities  toward  the  other  members  of  that 
community,  she  would  be  unwilling  to  take  wages  which  make 
the  wages  of  other  women  so  ruinously  low. 

Men,  from  having  taken  part  for  so  long  in  governments,  feel 
at  least  the  practical  importance  of  co-operation  and  organiza- 
tion ;  for  the  difference  between  a  barbarous  state  and  a  civilized 
one,  as  well  as  between  a  free  and  arbitrary  government,  is  simply 
the  degree  in  which  in  the  latter  each  person  co-operates  for  the 
good  of  all.  This  fact  is  brought  home  to  us  as  we  turn  from 
the  state  to  a  club,  for  co-operation  and  organization  are  as 
necessary  in  one  as  in  the  other.  To  make  a  club  successful, 
just  this  orderly  working  together  for  the  good  of  all  is  neces- 
sary. 

Of  course  the  advantages  of  girls'  clubs  we  all  know.  To 
refer  to  them  briefly  :  They  are  improvement,  amusement,  and 
social  intercourse. 

These  very  evident  benefits  are  so  important  that  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  no  less  important  training  supplied  by  the  club, 
in  teaching  us  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community,  because 
a  good  member  of  a  club  is  the  same  as  a  good  member  of  a 
community  or  nation  ;  that  is,  one  who  developes  and  makes  as 
much  of  herself  as  possible,  but  is  always  ready  to  sacrifice  her- 
self for  the  good  of  all. 

This  conference  of  delegates  of  girls'  clubs  from  other  cities 
is  valuable,  because  of  the  many  ways  in  which  practical 
improvement  will  come  to  us.  By  its  means,  we  shall  learn  new 
methods  and  hear  the  experience  of  others,  and  each  club  will, 
in  future,  do  better  work,  because  of  this  meeting,  but  one  of 
the  most  important  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  will  be  the  con- 
viction which  such  a  meeting  must  produce  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  attend,  that  each  member  is  not  a  separate  entity  with  in- 
dividual interests,  but  is  rather  a  member  of  a  large  organization. 
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CO-OPERATION  AND  ORGANIZATION,  WHAT  ARE 

THEY? 

S.  M.  MINTURN. 

Evertone  has  a  more  or  less  distinct  idea  of  the  meanings  of 
the  words  co-operation  and  organization,  and  therefore  to  the 
question,  "  "What  are  they  ? "  there  are  few  who  would  not  be 
ready  to  give  some  sort  of  an  answer.  But  these  answers  would 
probably  be  much  too  narrow,  much  too  exclusive,  for  most  of  us 
do  not  realize  that  these  words  describe  acts  and  conditions  co- 
extensive with  life  itself.  Indeed,  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
these  words  describe  the  method  of  nature.  This  is  evident 
from  their  definitions,  for  co-operation  means  simply  "  working 
together"  and  organization  "the  arrangement  of  parts  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  may  be  able  to  work  together."  And  is  it  not 
true  that  in  all  nature,  from  the  world  on  which  we  stand  to  our 
own  human  bodies,  turn  where  we  will,  we  see  the  wonderful 
arrangement  and  perfect  working  together  of  separate  parts? 
These  words,  then,  describe  no  arbitrary  method,  no  isolated 
experiment,  and  man  in  organizing  and  co-operating  simply 
conforms  to  God's  law.  The  difference  between  higher  and 
lower  forms  of  life  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  organ- 
ization and  co-operation  are  carried  out.  Think  of  man  in  the 
savage,  and  man  in  what  we  call  the  civilized  condition.  Is  not 
the  most  salient  contrast  due  to  the  extent  to  which  organization 
and  co-operation  are  carried  out  in  modern  society  ?  The  savage 
works  by  himself  and  for  himself  only,  whereas  the  man  of  to- 
day, consciously  or  unconsciously,  works  with  and  for  others. 
Adam  Smith  says  :  "  The  savages  of  New  Holland  never  help 
each  other,  even  in  the  most  simple  operations,  and  their  condi- 
tion is  hardly  superior  to  that  of  wild  animals."  And  then,  as  a 
further  example  of  how  greatly  we  depend  on  co-operation,  he 
goes  on  to  say  :  "Let  anyone  imagine  that  all  laborers  should 
suddenly  desist  from  helping  each  other  in  simple  employments, 
such  as  the  lifting  of  weights,  or  the  gathering  of  grain  during 
short  periods  of  fine  weather,  and  he  will  at  once  see  the  pro- 
digious advantages  of  even  the  simplest  forms  of  co-operation." 
Now,  if  we  realize  with  Adam  Smith  the  "prodigious  advan- 
tages "  of  co-operation,  it  must  be  to  us  a  great  source  of  inter- 
est, and  a  ground  of  hope  for  the  future  of  women,  that  they 
have  at  last  begun  to  organize  and  co-operate.  Until  lately, 
these  sources  of  strength  have  been  left  almost  entirely  to  men. 
Society  and  government,  as  we  know  them  to-day,  are  the  result 
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of  co-operation  and  organization  among  men  ;  women  have  had 
an  influence  only  as  individuals,  and  indirectly  through  their 
husbands,  sons,  and  friends. 

Until  our  own  time  this  state  of  things  has  generally  been 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  women,  but  to-day  we  see  many  signs 
of  the  growth  of  the  idea,  that  by  organizing  and  co-operating 
women  may  reap  benefits  which  would  not  otherwise  accrue  to 
them.  The  existence  of  clubs  for  girls  is  one  of  the  evidences 
of  this  idea.  These  clubs,  through  the  co-operation  among  in- 
dividuals, bring  within  the  easy  reach  of  many  girls  pleasures 
and  benefits  which  they  would  otherwise  lack.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  clubs,  such 
as  social  intercourse,  improving  classes,  or  the  use  of  a  library, 
is  in  itself,  to  all  club  members,  a  vivid  object-lesson  in  co-op- 
eration. Everyone,  however,  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
sciously working  with  others  for  a  common  purpose,  and  even 
to  those  who  have  this  advantage  familiarity  may  make  them 
blind  to  the  true  source  of  their  strength.  In  this  connection, 
the  following  illustration,  again  from  Adam  Smith,  will  not  be 
out  of  place : 

"  The  business  of  making  a  pin  is  divided  into  about  eigh- 
teen distinct  operations.  I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory 
where  ten  men  only  were  employed,  and  where  some  of  them, 
consequently,  performed  two  or  thre,e  distinct  operations.  But 
though  they  were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but  indifferently  ac- 
commodated with  the  necessary  machinery,  they  could  when 
they  exerted  themselves  make  upward  of  48,000  pins  in  a  day, 
i.e.,  for  each  man  4,800.  But  if  they  had  all  wrought  separate- 
ly and  independently  and  without  any  of  them  having  been  ed- 
ucated to  this  peculiar  business,  they  certainly  could  not  each 
of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  not  even  one  pin  in  a  day." 
This  illustration  shows  very  strikingly  the  marvellous  increase  of 
power  through  co-operation.  In  this  case  the  result  is  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  division  of  labor,  which  follows  naturally 
from  co-operation  and  is  one  of  its  best  points.  When  people 
are  associated  together  for  a  common  end,  the  various  different 
operations  will  be  divided  among  the  individuals  according  to 
their  fitness,  the  work  in  each  of  its  parts  will  be  better  done, 
and  thus  all  will  be  gainers. 

We  realize  now  the  immense  power  of  organized  effort,  the 
prodigious  advantages  of  co-operation,  but  so  far  we  have  con- 
sidered them  in  their  tangible,  material  aspects.  Our  illustra- 
tions have  been  taken  from  productive  employments  and  they 
apply  directly  to  girls'  clubs,  in  so  far  as  these  associations  sup- 
ply material  wants,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  library,  or  cooking 
and  dressmaking  classes ;  but  there  are  other  more  subtle, 
though  no  less  clear  and  evident  benefits  which  come  to  girls 
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through  association  in  clubs.  I  speak  of  the  mental  and  moral 
effect  on  the  individual. 

The  need  of  the  broadening  influence  which  comes  through 
association  with  others,  and  the  importance  of  the  kind  of  train- 
ing which  working  with  others  for  a  common  end  gives,  is  very 
great  in  the  case  of  women.  This  we  shall  see  when  we  con- 
sider the  faults  commonly  attributed  to  women.  One  of  these 
is  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  duty  toward  the  public,  the  absence  of 
a  feeling  of  responsibility  toward  people  she  has  not  seen  or 
known.  This  is  probably  due  to  no  inherent  defect  in  woman's 
character,  but  to  the  fact  that  her  sphere  in  life  tends  only  to  de- 
velop an  interest  in  a  small  circle  of  personal  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, so  that  her  sympathies  are  entirely  absorbed  by  these 
and  by  her  own  family.  Yet  a  woman  ought  to  feel  responsibil- 
ity toward  human  society ;  though  she  herself  may  have  no  ac- 
tive part  in  public  life,  for  she  frequently  exerts  a  great  influence 
over  her  husband,  and  the  kind  of  training  she  gives  her  sons 
must  depend  on  her  own  ideals.  Women  are  said  to  be  ever 
ready  to  take  offence,  to  be  petty  in  their  judgments,  and  to  look 
at  life  only  from  their  own  individual  stand-point.  Do  not  all 
these  faults  develop  naturally  from  their  isolated  position  and 
narrow  sphere,  and  do  they  not  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  by 
some  means  women  should  come  into  closer  contact  with  other 
minds,  have  some  share  in  the  training  which  comes  from  acting 
with  a  number  of  people  for  a  common  purpose  ?  It  is  indeed 
most  important,  not  only  for  its  effect  on  the  character  of  women, 
but  for  the  sake  of  any  cause  they  may  wish  to  further. 

As  women  begin  to  take  a  larger  and  more  intelligent  inter- 
est  in  life,  Chen  will  more  and  more  often  arise  occasions  calling 
for  co-operation,  and  if  they  find  it  difficult  to  work  together 
successfully,  how  serious  a  hindrance  it  will  prove  to  the  realiza- 
ation  of  their  desires.  In  order  to  work  successfully  with  others 
women  must  learn  to  forget  themselves,  and  when  they  realize 
the  necessity  they  will  develop  the  power  of  taking  an  imper- 
sonal view.  This  is  a  power  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  which 
women  are  supposed  to  lack.  The  capacity  to  form  an  imper- 
sonal judgment,  to  take  a  broad  general  view,  instead  of  looking 
at  everything  as  it  affects  ourselves,  increases  as  we  grow  older, 
and  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  wisdom.  It  is  so 
great  a  power  that  anything  which  tends  to  its  development  is 
of  immense  value. 

The  club  is  really  a  little  world,  and  something  of  the  train- 
ing which  we  get  from  living,  we  may  expect  to  get  also  from  life 
in  the  club,  if  in  a  less  real,  yet  in  a  more  concentrated,  form. 
When  a  girl  belongs  to  a  club  she  is  brought  into  contact  with 
a  large  number  of  other  women,  who  probably  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent experience  of  life  from  her  own,  and  who  hold  different 
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views.  She  can  learn  how  they  look  at  life,  can  compare  her 
views  with  theirs,  which  will  widen  her  mental  horizon  and 
give  her  the  chance  of  forming  trner  opinions.  As  we  learn 
more  about  other  people's  needs,  difficulties,  and  aspirations,  we 
develop  a  greater  power  of  sympathy  and  are  in  less  danger  of 
forming  hasty  and  unfair  judgments.  Unselfishness  grows 
through  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  desires  of  others,  and  the  in- 
tellect is  strengthened  by  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  other  minds. 
Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  qualities  and  methods  neces- 
sary for  successfully  working  together.  In  the  first  place,  each 
individual  must  feel  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility,  and  never 
allow  personal  preferences,  in  matters  non-essential,  to  influence 
their  action  as  members  of  an  organization.  If  individuals  cling 
to  desires  incompatible  with  those  of  their  fellow-workers,  dis- 
sension springs  up  and  failure  follows.  In  any  joint  undertak- 
ing it  is  essential  that  each  one  should  care  more  for  the  good  of 
the  many  than  for  carrying  out  any  personal  desire.  Yet  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  right  for  each 
member  to  have  and  hold  an  individual  opinion,  as  when  a  pro- 
posed action  would  permanently  and  radically  affect  the  organi- 
zation and  the  ends  for  which  it  is  established.  Whenever  any 
important  question  arises  there  should  be  free  and  open  discus- 
sion, the  various  views  of  all  the  members  should  find  expres- 
sion, and  their  advantage  and  reasonableness  be  defended,  for 
only  thus  can  we  have  a  chance  of  finding  the  best.  But 
whether  individuals  yield  to  the  majority  in  unimportant  points, 
or  hold  to  their  own  opinion  in  matters  of  importance,  the  guid- 
ing principle  should  always  be  a  desire  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  the  members, 
rather  than  the  attainment  of  any  personal  end.  Another  nec- 
essary quality  in  a  member  is  a  readiness  to  do  at  all  times  her 
share  in  making  the  club  a  success.  An  organization  cannot 
hold  together  and  do  good  work  without  vitality,  and  the  only 
way  to  keep  up  the  vitality  of  a  club  is  for  each  member  to  con- 
tribute all  she  can  to  its  life.  Some  members  feel  that  because 
they  have  not  the  executive  ability  to  become  officers  or  enough 
talent  to  be  of  use  in  entertaining  the  others,  they  can  therefore 
contribute  nothing.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  without  which 
no  club  can  do  its  best  work,  and  which  every  member  can  con- 
tribute, and  this  is  a  spirit  of  loving  sympathy.  Wherever  one 
of  these  clubs  is  started,  it  means  that  a  certain  number  of  peo- 
ple have  been  anxious  to  better  their  own  and  others'  lives. 
This  in  the  first  instance  should  arouse  in  the  mind  of  every 
girl  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  a  desire  to  be  a  finer  person,  and  to 
help  others  to  be  better.  If  every  member  comes  to  the  club 
with  this  desire,  it  will  make  it  much  easier  for  each  one  to  be 
cheerful,  gracious,  and  considerate. 
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TOWARD  WHAT  ARE  WE  TENDING 

MRS.  E.  S.  TURNER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Combinations  among  human  beings  have  existed  in  all  times  ; 
in  the  old  barbarous  times  it  was  merely  a  herding  together, 
like  the  monkeys,  for  self-preservation  ;  each  nation,  each  tribe 
or  clan,  sometimes  each  family,  lived  in  habitual  warfare  with 
all  the  rest.  Then  the  ruin  of  one  tribe  made  the  success  of 
its  neighbors ;  now,  as  a  rule,  the  prosperity  of  one  nation 
makes  for  the  prosperity  of  all ;  now,  the  prospect  of  a  war  in 
Europe  is  dreaded  in  America,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  at  the 
news  of  tire  in  Chicago,  flood  at  Johnstown,  or  famine  in  the 
East,  relief  and  sympathy  begin  to  stream  in  that  direction  from 
all  the  civilized  world. 

But  even  in  later  times,  after  men  had  learned  to  combine 
for  higher  purposes  than  self-defence,  the  women  of  their  kind 
remained,  until  very  recently,  pretty  much  as  they  were.  Man, 
as  including  woman,  was  the  universal  idea.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  awakening  from  this  idea  is  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  revolutions  in  history,  although  it  is  going 
on  so  quietly  that  we  scarcely  perceive  it  to  be  a  revolution  at 
all.  We  are  at  last  discovering  that  womanhood  is  something 
distinct,  individual,  not  to  be  included,  having  its  own  special 
powers  and  its  own  special  needs.  It  is  not  a  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism which  now  impels  women  to  do  their  own  thinking, 
instead  of  asking  their  brothers  to  do  it  for  them,  which  incites 
these  thousands  of  New  York  girls  to  band  together  for 
their  own  elevation ;  but  only  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  above 
stated,  that  just  now  they  best  understand  their  own  needs. 
Moreover,  impressive  as  is  this  New  York  demonstration, 
it  would  lose  much  of  its  meaning  if  we  forgot  that  it  is  but 
a  fragment  of  the  universal  demand  of  women  for  improve- 
ment. Not  only  this,  but  every  important  city  has  its  clubs, 
guilds,  friendly  societies,  evening  classes,  all  stirred  by  the 
same  desire.  It  spreads  over  all  countries,  even  the  women  of 
the  sleepy  East  are  begging  for  schools.  It  pervades  all  classes  ; 
the  New  Century  Club  of  Philadelphia,  whose  members  are 
largely  women  of  means  and  culture,  have  almost  as  many  edu- 
cational classes  this  winter  as  the  New  Century  Guild  of  work- 
ing women.     And  it  is  the  same  with  the  clubs  of  other  cities. 

Such  a  rising  among  the  women  of  the  world  necessitates  a 
little  reconstruction  of  our  old-time  theories.  It  used  to  be 
thought,  for  instance,  that  women  could  not  organize — they  do 
organize ;  that  they  could    not  lead  — they  do   lead  ;  that   they 
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would  not  care  for  education — they  do  care  and  strive  for  it,  a& 
all  these  clubs  bear  witness. 

Having  spoken  thus  far  in  praise  of  organization,  I  wish  to 
add  my  belief  that  no  exclusive  organization,  whether  of  labor, 
of  capital,  of  race,  or  of  sex,  accords  with  the  highest  ideal  of  a 
Christian  community.  When  the  millennium  arrives,  or  per- 
haps even  earlier,  when  each  individual  is  as  sensitive  to  the 
rights  and  needs  of  his  neighbor  as  to  his  own,  then  the  idea  of 
any  one  set  of  people  separating  themselves  from  the  rest  to  look 
out  for  their  own  interests  will  seem  suspicious  and  mean.  We 
think  of  these  societies  of  women  alone  as  a  temporary  conven- 
ience ;  we  say,  like  the  tariff  people  :  "  It  is  because  we  are  at 
present  weak  ;  only  give  us  a  chance  to  catch  up,  let  us  once  get 
abreast  with  our  brothers,  and  then  let  us  drop  all  separateness- 
of  man  and  woman,  rich  and  poor,  and  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
each  other,  trusting  and  helping  each  other  to  all  good  ends." 

Why  are  we  joining  ourselves  in  such  societies  ?  We  hardly 
know  ourselves ;  it  only  seems  as  if  the  time  had  come  in  the 
world's  history  for  us  to  rise,  and  we  start  almost  by  instinct,  as 
in  their  proper  season  the  bluebirds  start  for  the  north.  And 
what  is  to  come  of  such  rising  ?  That  we  can  scarcely  foresee ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  until  woman  does  find  out  and  take  her 
true  place — not  man's  place,  but  her  own  in  full,  the  progress 
of  the  whole  race  is  retarded  ;  it  must,  so  to  speak,  continue  to 
limp  along  clumsily,  through  having  only  one  good  leg  instead 
of  two. 

But  how  is  the  education  of  women  to  help  this  progress  % 
In  more  ways  than  I  have  space  to  catalogue.     Here  are  a  few. 

When  women  take  as  much  pains  to  be  intelligent  as  to  be 
beautiful,  they  will  not  be  less  beautiful,  but  more  interesting 
and  companionable  ;  and  men,  who  now  find  female  society  dull 
except  in  love-making,  will  seek  it  at  other  times.  There  will 
be  no  fewer  lovers,  but  more  friendships,  and  a  larger  field  of 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  and  that  will  make  social  life 
purer.  When  men  find  that  their  sisters  and  sweethearts  are 
reading  the  newspapers  for  other  items  than  the  deaths  and 
marriages,  that  they  are  earnestly  watching  the  history  of  the 
saloon,  the  gambling-house,  and  other  evils  which  affect  their 
homes,  they  will  cease  to  pooh-pooh  the  women's  point  of  view, 
but  seriously  consider  it,  and  politics  will  be  purer.  When 
wives  interest  themselves  intelligently  in  outside  affairs,  hus- 
bands will  no  longer,  on  reaching  the  family  fireside,  either  fall 
asleep  or  step  out  to  have  a  talk  with  a  crony  at  the  corner  bar- 
room ;  they  will  be  glad  to  stay  and  have  their  talk  right  there, 
and  homes  will  be  happier.  When  mothers  learn  wiser  ways  of 
living,  children  will  be  better  born  and  better  raised  ;  when  self- 
supporting  women  become  skilled  workers,  the  social  status  of 
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labor  will  rise  ;  when  they  can  easily  earn  their  own  bread,  they 
will  not  be  forced  to  marry  for  a  home  ;  when  they  can  provide 
not  only  their  bread  but  their  amusements,  they  need  not  depend 
on  the  favor  of  any  man  for  a  little  taste  of  pleasure  ;  when 
they  learn  to  trust  their  own  judgment,  they  cannot  be  over- 
come by  the  false  reasoning  of  the  first. bad  man  who  tries  to 
persuade  them  into  peril. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  better  education  of  women  means  a 
more  respected  position  for  labor,  a  purer  social  life,  higher  poli- 
tics, wiser  mothers,  healthier  children,  more  companionable 
wives,  more  home-loving  husbands,  abetter  and  happier  world. 


DISCUSSION. 

GENEVIEVE   NORMS,    STEADFAST   CLUB. 

It  is  not  justice  to  ourselves  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  human  family.  Why  are  so  many  of  our  sis- 
ters working  for  such  very  small  salaries  ?  Has  the  condition 
of  the  working  girls  ever  been  improved  upon  ?  Let  me  ask 
why  does  this  state  of  affairs  exist  ?  "While  our  fathers  and 
brothers  who  love  us  so  dearly  have  the  privilege  of  voting,  why 
cannot  they  elect  men  to  the  law-making  halls  who  will  do  justice 
to  all  people ;  and  is  it  possible  that  some  of  us  are  to  blame 
for  it  all,  and  that  we  do  not  think  enough  of  anything  but  of 
dress  ?  Is  it  possible  that  we  cannot  find  time  to  suggest  to  our 
fathers  and  brothers  the  necessity  of  better  and  abler  men  in 
public  office  ;  no  time  to  devote  to  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  our  neighbors  ? 

There  are  three  elements  which  all  persons  are  endowed 
with,  viz. :  we  are  mental,  moral,  and  physical.  And  I  claim 
that  the  tendency  of  our  society  is,  and  should  be,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  all  three  of  the  elements  of  our  nature.  The  woman 
who  has  not  mental  training  of  some  kind  is  compelled  by  our 
present  social  system  to  be  a  drudge  and  to  do  such  labor  as  she 
may  be  able  to  obtain,  for  although  she  may  be  moral  and  have 
physical  training,  without  mental  training  she  cannot  help  her- 
self, while  the  person  who  has  not  moral  training  although 
she  may  be  mentally  and  physically  trained,  is  not  a  fit  com- 
panion even  for  herself,  and  the  person  who  is  physically  defi- 
cient, although  she  may  be  mentally  and  morally  trained,  is  un- 
able to  make  a  living  for  herself,  and  therefore  must  become  a 
dependent  on  her  relatives  or  the  State.  Our  society  can  do 
much  toward  the  mental  training  of  its  members  and  its  influ- 
ence may  be  felt  in  domestic  and  family  circles.  We  are  very 
fortunate  in  having  the  able  assistance  of  so  many  good  people 
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who  are  devoting  their  time  and  talents  to  our  cause ;  therefore, 
I  would  say,  sisters,  be  in  earnest  in  the  good  cause  ;  let  no  sel- 
fish motives  inspire  any  of  us  ;  our  meetings  should  be  well  at- 
tended and  each  member  should  do  her  best  to  make  them  at 
once  pleasant  and  instructive,  so  that  we  may  assist  each  other 
to  that  independence  so  desirable  and  necessary. 

Our  education  in  many  cases  has  been  neglected  because  our 
parents  were  unable  to  keep  us  at  school,  but  with  such  associa- 
tions as  our  clubs  afford  us,  our  mental,  moral,  and  social  educa- 
tion can  and  will  be  improved  upon.  We  must  exert  ourselves 
and  endeavor  to  help  one  another  without  any  assistance  from 
the  public  office- holders  ;  surely  we  can  brighten  the  lives  of  our 
unfortunate  sisters  who  have  no  enjoyment  either  in  or  outside 
of  their  homes,  we  can  introduce  them  to  our  clubs  and  their 
pleasant  surroundings. 

Again  I  would  hask,  toward  what  are  we  tending  ?  What 
are  our  surroundings  \  We  are  organized,  and  that  is  a  step  in 
advance.  All  churches  are  organized,  the  lawyers  are  organized, 
the  money  power  of  this  and  all  other  countries  is  organized,  the 
politicians  are  organized,  many  trades  and  industries  are  organ- 
ized ;  let  me  ask  what  means  all  this  organization.  It  means 
protection  and  advancement  to  the  individuals  in  the  different 
organizations,  and  we  can  look  in  vain  for  any  one  of  the  afore- 
said bodies  giving  any  thought  to.  the  condition  of  woman. 
Why  ?  Because  women  have  not  been  organized  in  the  past, 
consequently  we  did  not  have  the  power  to  force  our  cause,  but 
now  we  are  moving  and  learning  our  power  to  assist  ourselves ; 
let  us  not  do  so  to  the  injury  of  others ;  an  injury  to  one  should 
be  the  concern  of  all,  we  can  become  dictators  in  every  cause 
we  take  up.  Our  sisters  must  not  suffer  an  injustice  without  an 
effort  being  made  in  their  behalf.  Thus  we  will  inspire  mem- 
bers to  noble  deeds  and  confidence  in  ourselves  and  our  society. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAR  AND  NEAR  CLUB. 

From  all  appearances  we  are  tending  toward  that  most  de- 
sired time  when  the  term  "  working  girl "  and  "  working 
woman "  will  be  applied  in  a  manner  both  respectful  and 
considerate ;  whereas  heretofore  it  has  met  with  indifference 
and  oftentimes  with  contempt.  Respect  shown  by  others  to  a 
person  encourages  personal  respect,  and  even  if  that  is  lacking, 
it  instigates  the  desire  to  be  respectful,  and  the  individual  strives 
to  attain  that  height  of  perfection  at  which  your  respect  has 
placed  him. 

Again,  we  are  drawing  nigh  the  advent  of  the  time  when  the 
mass  of  workers,  influenced  by  our  club  members,  will  awaken 
to  a  fuller  realization  of  their  duties  and  privileges — what  the 
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duty  to  a  working-girl  sister  is,  and  how  to  exercise  these  privi- 
leges. We  hope  more  progress  will  be  made  in  another  direc- 
tion, namely,  that  of  working  a  reform  in  shops  and  in  wages 
and  rules  of  said  places.  Good  work  in  that  line  has  been  done, 
and  still  more  can  be  accomplished  by  co-operation  of  the  girls, 
with  all  clasping  hands  in  true  friendship  and  standing  by  one 
another  through  thick  and  thin. 

Now  that  we  are  tending  toward  so  much  for  good,  is  not 
the  generation  to  come  to  reap  most  of  the  benefits ;  but  shall 
not  the  present  one  be  made  brighter  by  having  more  true  women, 
more  purity,  happiness,  health,  and  love  ? 

And  now,  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  book  ("  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  ")  roused  the  people  of  the  North  to  a  recognition  of  the 
wrong  inflicted  on  the  slaves  at  the  South,  so  we  hope  the  mighty 
co-operation  of  the  girls,  with  the  help  of  the  club  directresses, 
will  arouse  the  uninterested  of  this  city  and  of  others,  to  a  sense 
of  a  needed  reform  in  wages  and  rules  of  shops  and  factories. 

A  MEMBER  OF  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

This  question  is  not  only  asked  in  our  club-rooms,  but  is  in 
the  minds  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  working  people  of  New 
York  and  of  other  cities  in  our  United  States  to-day.  The  peo- 
ple realize  their  conditions;  their  need  of  better  laws,  better 
ways  of  educating  the  workingman's  family ;  equal  rights 
which  will  enable  him  at  least  to  allow  his  children  to  receive  a 
good  public  school  education,  for  which  he  is  taxed  in  rent  and 
water.  What  the  people  want  is  justice  alike  to  employee  as 
well  as  to  employer ;  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  ; 
no  difference  on  account  of  sex  in  regard  to  positions  in  any  of 
the  ranks  of  labor  so  long  as  the  work  is  well  done  and  the  per- 
son is  faithful,  honest,  and  conscientious.  I  believe  that  co-op- 
eration and  organization  can  aid  in  bringing  about  a  change 
which  will  make  society  better  and  purer,  and  I  believe  that  the 
educating  influence  of  our  clubs  is  also  working  toward  such  a 
change.  Where  many  gather  together  with  different  ideas  we 
are  bound  to  help  one  another.  As  we  are  living  in  such  a  pro- 
gressive age,  when  history  is  made  so  fast,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  each  one  to  live  more  for  others  and  not  for  individual  self. 
I  believe  indeed  that  the  day  will  come  when  some  of  the  evils 
will  be  righted  if  we  trust  in  the  Giver  of  all  power. 

SUGGESTIONS  PRESENTED  BY  THIRTY-EIGHTH  STREET  MEMBERS. 

Education,  cultivation,  and  elevation  of  ourselves  and  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

Toward  strength  and  puritv  of  womanhood. 
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We  think  this  organization  of  women  tends  to  elevate  woman- 
hood, do  more  for  our  sisters  than  we  can  now  foresee,  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  so  much  good  promised  for  the  future  makes 
us  happy  in  the  present. 

Toward  making  bright  homes  and  brighter  children. 

Toward  the  elevation  of  women  in  the  public  opinion.  To 
help  others  to  help  themselves,  to  do  right,  to  know  their  value 
to  others,  to  do  their  duty  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  God. 
To  learn  to  become  good  members  of  home  society,  and  to  pro- 
mote ourselves  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  club  life  working,  for  we 
can  learn  a  good  deal  by  it.  Toward  cultivation,  strength,  power, 
and  importance  to  the  world  at  large.  Toward  happiness.  The 
upraising  of  womankind.  Union,  improvement,  progress.  To- 
ward making  happier  homes,  better  wives  and  mothers  in  all 
senses  of  the  word,  physical,  mental,  spiritual. 


PROCEEDINGS  THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 


The  session  of  Thursday  a.m.,  April  17th,  had  been  an- 
nounced to  be  informal  in  its  character,  and  the  proceedings 
cannot  therefore  be  presented  in  full.  The  exercises  opened 
by  hearing  from  Miss  Corner,  of  the  Young  Woman's  Industrial 
and  Educational  Union  of  Point  St.  Charles,  Montreal,  a  short 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  society.  It  was  followed  by  an 
account  in  brief  of  the  Woman's  Improvement  Association, 
Chicago,  111.,  through  a  paper  sent  by  Miss  Hurley,  president 
of  the  Association. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  brought 
before  the  Convention  in  a  few  earnest  words  of  greeting  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Smoot,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Browning,  from  Lawrence,  Mass.,  told  of  a  successful  ex- 
periment in  a  mill  town,  and  the  country  club  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  two  papers  from  Danielsonville,  Conn.  Discussion 
followed  upon  constitutions  of  clubs,  self-support,  and  junior 
societies.  The  questions  found  in  the  box  were  read,  and  an- 
nouncement made  that  these  were  to  be  discussed  at  an  informal 
talk  to  take  place  Friday  afternoon,  April  18th.  Resolutions 
were  offered  and  passed  relating  to  the  need  for  women  inspec- 
tors in  factories,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  Several  bills  have  been  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
women  as  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  heartily  indorses  and  urges 
the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  women 
as  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

Resolved,  That  harmonious  and  effective  action  in  the  Der 
partment  of  Factory  Inspectors  imperatively  demands  that  the 
appointment  of  all  deputies,  male  and  female,  be  continued  in 
the  head  of  the  department,  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector. 
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Resolved,  That  female  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors  should  not 
be  required  to  inspect  factories  where  women  and  children  are 
not  employed. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  published  and 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Committee  on  Paper  for  Organ  of  the  Societies  reported 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  In  the  judgment  of  this  Convention  the  time  has 
come  when  a  medium  of  communication  should  be  established 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  societies,  therefore  be 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  Convention  appoint  within 
two  days  a* committee  to  arrange  for  the  starting  of  a  paper  to 
be  made  the  organ  of  all  the  societies. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following,  which 
were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  visiting  delegates  sincerely  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Working  Girls' 
Societies  in  planning  this  Convention,  their  ability  in  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  vital  topics  for  discussion,  and  their 
largeness  of  spirit  in  inviting  to  it  all  interested  in  the  elevation 
of  working  girls  by  such  practical  knowledge  as  shall  dignify 
the  home,  such  intellectual  knowledge  as  shall  broaden  and 
deepen  life,  such  high  ideals  as  shall  develop  and  ennoble  char- 
acter. 

Resolved,  That  the  visiting  delegates  express  to  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee  their  heartiest  appreciation  of  the  thought 
and  effort  which  have  made  their  stay  so  delightful. 

Resolved,  That  they  extend  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  clubs 
at  whose  rooms  we  have  been  so  warmly  welcomed  and  so  pleas- 
antly entertained. 

The  committee  further  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  This  Convention  realizes  the  time  has  come  for  the 
formation  of  an  organization  ;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  need  and 
value  of  co-operation,  therefore  be  it. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommends  the  formation 
of  a  United  Association  of  Associations  of  Working  Girls'  So- 
cieties, whose  constitution  and  by-laws  shall  be  presented  to 
each  uniting  association  for  its  approval  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  first  directress  and  secretary  of  each  association. 

After  a  few  closing  words  from  the  chairman  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned. 
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A     SUCCESSFUL    EXPERIMENT    IN    A    MILL 

TOWN. 

MRS.  H.    D.    BROWNING,  Lawkence,  Mass. 

The  Mutual  Friend  Society  of  Lawre-nce,  Mass.,  is  an  associ- 
ation which  originated  between  three  and  four  years  ago,  in  the 
desire  of  some  ladies  to  attract  the  mill-girls  of  the  city  to  bet- 
ter entertainment  than  they  were  nightly  seeking  on  the  streets. 
The  development  of  the  society's  work  on  lines  distinctly 
diverging  from  the  aims  of  its  projectors  has  been  largely  de- 
termined by  the  strong  bent  of  the  girls  themselves. 

One  among  the  originators  of  the  movement  promised  to  de- 
vote her  time  for  at  least  one  year  to  the  management  of  the 
proposed  undertaking.  With  this  pledge,  as  an  indispensable 
condition,  they  succeeded  by  persistent  effort  in  enlisting  suffi- 
cient financial  aid  to  permit  of  their  hiring  a  centrally  located 
hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  two  hundred,  and  two  smaller  cloak 
and  reading  rooms.  Gifts  of  comfortable  chairs,  rockers,  tables, 
games,  books  and  magazines  furnished  the  latter,  leaving  nearly 
all  of  the  subscription  funds  for  the  payment  of  rent,  light  and 
heat,  janitor  service,  and  piano.  The  non-sectarian  character  of 
the  enterprise  was  sedulously  guarded  from  its  inception,  with 
the  gratifying  result  that  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  assured 
to  the  cause  the  strong  aid  of  their  moral  support. 

When  all  preparations  were  complete,  nothing  remained  but 
to  "  draw  "  the  girls.  Doubts,  if  any  there  may  have  been  on 
this  all-important  point,  speedily  vanished  with  opening  night. 
Notices  had  been  distributed  at  all  the  mill-gates,  announcing 
the  opening  of  the  "  Mutual  Friend  "  rooms  with  an  entertain- 
ment of  singing  and  recitations,  to  which  was  added  almost  hesi- 
tatingly, that  "  if  desired  "  courses  of  instruction  would  be  given 
in  sewing,  dressmaking,  or  fancy  work. 

Three  hundred  girls  of  all  ages  crowded  the  rooms  the  first 
night.  To  the  surprise  of  the  promoters,  but  highly  to  the 
credit  of  the  girls,  be  it  said,  their  interest  in  any  kind  of  enter- 
tainment was  manifestly  quite  subordinate  to  their  eager  desire  to 
join  some  class  of  instruction.  Such  praiseworthy,  but  unex- 
pected, zeal,  quickly  limited  the  numbers  to  as  many  as  could  be 
accommodated  in  classes.  Yolunteer  teachers  were  hard  to  ob- 
tain, while  few,  except  the  youngest  of  the  girls,  showed  any  dis- 
position, either  then  or  later,  to  frequent  the  rooms  unless  they 
could  couple  some  kind  of  class  instruction  with  social  recrea- 
tions. 

Financial  resources  did  not  permit  of  opening  the  rooms  on 
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more  than  four  evenings  in  the  week  during  the  months  from 
October  till  May  inclusive.  The  average  nightly  attendance  for 
the  first  season  was  43,  from  among  200  girls.  For  the  second  sea- 
son 46  ;  for  the  third  72  ;  while  for  the  present  season  thus  far  it 
has  been  over  88,  with  an  active  membership — if  it  may  so  be 
styled — of  350  girls.  There  are  now  5  classes  in  plain  sewing  with 
a  total  of  50  pupils  ;  4  in  dressmaking  with  50  ; -7  in  fancy  work 
with  125  ;  1  in  millinery  with  12  ;  1  in  cooking  with  12  ;  and  1 
in  kitchen  garden  with  20  ;  making  in  all  19  classes. 

Nearly  all  of  the  girls  are  mill  operatives,  ranging  from 
twelve  and  a  half  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  over,  but  the 
large  majority  are  between  thirteen  and  seventeen.  The  plain- 
sewing  class  is  distasteful  to  all ;  their  ambition  aspires  at  once 
to  fancy  work,  and  frequently  refuses  to  be  allayed,  without  a 
good  deal  of  persuasion.  In  learning  fancy  work  the  prevailing 
ardor  for  making  tidies  and  useless  gewgaws  has  been  happily 
diverted  to  fine  work  on  aprons,  pillow-shams,  crochet  edging, 
and  the  like.  The  girls  pay  for  all  their  materials,  excepting 
needles,  cotton,  and  scissors.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
pupils  in  dressmaking  have  been  asked  to  contribute  $1  for 
their  course  of  ten  lessons.  The  materials  required  for  the  sew- 
ing classes  are  all  bought,  cut,  and  prepared  in  advance.  The 
purchases  are  made  at  wholesale  prices,  and  the  girls  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  low  first  cost.  The  cooking  class,  which  was 
started  this  year,  has  proved  a  great  success.  Miss  Huntingdon's 
"  Cooking-Garden  "  is  the  text-book  used. 

Five  and  six  classes  are  held  nightly  in  the  hall,  while  about 
a  dozen  girls  make  use  of  the  reading-room  for  playing  games. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  none  of  the  girls  of  even  sixteen  or 
seventeen  avail  themselves  of  the  books  or  magazines,  even  the 
illustrated  weeklies  have  been  given  up. 

The  piano  fully  repays  the  season's  rental  of  $40.  Music 
and  songs  are  always  much  enjoyed,  and  several  times  through 
the  season  special  musical  entertainments  are  given,  with  the 
co-operation  of  a  church  choir  or  other  friendly  local  talent. 
The  Mutual  Friends  inter  se  constitute  something  less  than 
a  club — for  there  is  no  organization  among  the  girls  at  present, 
but  we  hope  to  organize  a  working  girls'  club  in  the  near  fut- 
ure from  among  the  older  members.  That  the  girls  already 
understand  the  "  club  "  spirit  is  shown  by  their  keeping  work- 
closets,  books,  and  rooms  in  order.  The  charge  of  the  new  ma- 
terials, needles,  scissors,  cotton,  etc.,  quite  burdensome  when  one 
considers  that  it  occupies  a  girl's  entire  evening,  three  times  a 
week,  has  been  given  for  the  last  two  years  to  girls  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen,  who  consider  the  position  one  of  honor  ;  while  half 
a  dozen  graduates  of  the  dressmaking  classes  cut  out  garments 
for  the  younger  girls  on  one  evening  of  the  week  last  year  ;  all 
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these  helpers  belong  to  our  band  of  "  King's  Daughters."  In 
the  absence  of  all  disciplinary  rules,  the  girls  agree  by  vote  to 
comport  themselves  properly.  Charles  Kingsley's  leaven  of 
"  judicious  praise  "  does  its  effective  work.  Every  effort  to  learn, 
all  advance  in  cleanliness  or  neatness,  every  improvement  in 
manners,  in  perseverance,  or  progress  of  any  kind,  is  noticed 
and  approved  by  managers  or  teachers.  The  encouragement  so 
given  to  one  becomes  a  stimulus  for  others  to  merit  like  rewards. 
The  spirit  of  independence  quickly  resents  an  imperative  "  you 
must"  or  "you  must  not,"  as  more  than  one  teacher  has  learned, 
at  the  cost  of  her  influence.  But  the  same  girls  who  object  to 
being  "  school-marm'd,"  as  they  phrase  it,  readily  submit  to  any 
general  regulation  which  appeals  to  their  sense  of  fairness. 
Each  girl  willingly  responds  to  roll-call  in  classes. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  which  assigns  to  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  manager  and  teacher  such  a  dominant  role  depends 
for  success  upon  their  unflagging  interest  and  constant  attend- 
ance, their  complete  sympathy  with  the  girls,  and  unwearying 
patience  and  tact.  The  manager  knows  each  girl  by  name,  and 
makes  her  feel  the  warm,  personal  interest  which  her  efforts  ex- 
cite. In  grouping  the  girls  in  classes,  she  considers  age  and  fa- 
cility, but  more  especially  the  individual  temperament  of  each 
girl,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  various  teachers.  Experience 
proves  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  these  consid- 
erations. The  older  and  younger  girls  do  not  mix  well — the 
former  objecting  to  the  lively  frolics  of  their  junior  sisters  be- 
fore and  after  class  hours.  In  consequence,  one  out  of  the  four 
evenings  a  week  has  been  set  apart  for  girls  over  seventeen 
years  old  ;  on  that  evening  the  younger  element  is  absolutely 
excluded,  but  of  course  this  arrangement  is  simply  necessitated 
by  limited  accommodations.  The  sympathy  and  interest  of  the 
teachers  should  be  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  manager.  Their 
duties  cannot  be  successfully,  nor  even  tolerably,  performed, 
save  by  constant,  faithful  attendance  on  their  respective  class- 
nights.  The  importance  of  constant  attendance  on  the  part  of 
both  teachers  and  manager  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  ;  it 
is  the  only  way  by  which  the  girls  become  thoroughly  known, 
and  it  offers  to  them  the  plainest  practical  demonstration  of  de- 
votion to  their  welfare.  With  some  laudable  exceptions,  the 
generality  of  volunteer  teachers  has  proved  more  prodigal  of 
promises  and  good  intentions  than  steady  performances.  The 
difficulty  of  providing  regular  methodic  instructors  at  one  time 
menaced  the  existence  of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  it  is  not  al- 
together overcome  at  the  present  day.  "Are  you  paid  for 
teaching  us  \ "  has  been  asked  of  the  manager  by  more  than 
one  curious  or  reflective  girl.  The  question,  no  less  than  the 
gleam  of  satisfaction  at  the  negative  reply,  epitomizes  a  whole 
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chapter  on  the  good  moral  effect  of  gratuitous  work  ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  impossibility  of  insuring  regularity  in  the  attend- 
ance of  volunteer  instructors  has  led,  after  mature  reflections,  to 
the  policy  of  paying  iifty  cents  per  night  to  the  teachers  of  all 
classes  excepting  those  in  plain  sewing  and  fancy  work.  The 
new  plan  has  gradually  been  put  in  practice  this  year,  as  means 
have  permitted,  and  with  decidedly  improved  results. 

Soine  of  the  older  pupils,  who  had  enjoyed  several  seasons' 
training,  were  experimentally  charged  with  a  class  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year,  but  the  attempt  has  been  abandoned  for  the 
present,  as  it  soon  was  made  manifest  that,  without  the  mantle 
of  formal  authority,  they  did  not  command  sufficient  influence 
with  their  fellow  mill-hands  to  exert  proper  control,  or  hold 
their  interest. 

The  duties  of  the  manager  demand  her  presence  on  the  four 
meeting  evenings  of  the  week  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock,  be- 
sides consuming  two  hours  on  class  days,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
work.  Much  more  time  than  this  is  required  in  preparations 
during  the  first  month  of  the  season,  and  no  little  additional 
time  throughout  the  year  in  looking  up  funds  and  teachers.  If 
to  these  duties  be  added  visits  to  sick  girls  and  general  super- 
vision of  the  proposed  working  girls'  club,  then  with  present 
numbers  the  whole  time  of  one  energetic  manager  would  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  duties  of  the  position.  If  such  services  cannot  be 
rendered  gratuitously,  a  competent  person  ought  to  be  found 
whom  the  nature  of  the  work  would  attract  to  its  duties  for  the 
moderate  financial  assistance  of  $1  a  day.  Such,  at  least,  has 
been  the  remuneration  paid  to  the  present  excellent  superinten- 
dent, for  four  days  in  the  week  during  the  present,  and  part  of 
last  season.  She  has  taken  charge  of  the  meetings  and  laid  out 
the  work,  acting  as  executive  assistant  to  the  general  manager, 
whose  health  did  not  allow  her  to  continue  her  work  of  the  first 
two  years  alone. 

The  expense  account  of  the  society  for  1889  was,  in  round 
figures,  as  follows : 

Rent $280.00 

Jauitor    80.00 

Superintendent  (half  season) 80.00 

Light  and  Heat 60.00 

Piano 40.00 

Utensils,  cooking  class 25.00 

Materials,  needlework  classes 30.00 

Sundries,  repairs,  etc 40.00 

Total $635.00 

In  the  three  completed  years  of  the  society's  existence  there 
have  been  1,100  different  girls  in  attendance,  and  900  have  stood 
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on  the  class  rolls.  The  aggregate  attendances  have  amounted  to 
20,228,  while  for  that  period  the  total  expense  has  been  $1,800. 
With  a  paid  corps  of  teachers  the  expense  this  year  will  reach 
$800,  and  if,  instead  of  four  days  in  the  week,  the  whole  time  of 
a  salaried  superintendent  could  be  secured,  or  any  equivalent 
arrangement  made,  a  season's  expenses  would  not  fall  short  of 
$1,000,  but  the  society's  usefulness  would  be  more  than  pro- 
portionately increased. 

To  raise  the  necessary  funds  has  always  been  the  society's 
most  harassing  care,  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  its  difficulties — such 
as  teachers'  irregularities  and  cramped  accommodations — can 
usually  be  resolved  into  lack  of  money.  Subscriptions  are 
secured  by  an  arduous  house-to-house  canvass.  The  society  at 
present  is  managed  by  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  by  all  who  contribute  to  the 
society's  support ;  at  the  same  time  a  duly  audited  account  is 
presented. 

The  policy  of  charging  the  girls  for  their  instruction  has 
been  earnestly  debated.  As  a  stimulus  to  self-help  none  will 
deny  the  efficacy  of  such  a  course,  but  here  are  some  pertinent 
counter-considerations  ;  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  a  mill- 
hand  who  is  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  do  not  exceed 
$3  to  $4.20.  The  whole  of  this  reverts  by  law  to  her  parents 
for  general  family  support,  and  from  them  she  receives  ten  to 
fifteen  cents  a  week  for  pocket-money,  in  many  cases  less.  If 
out  of  this  modest  stipend  she  pays  from  time  to  time  for  the 
materials  she  requires  in  class  what  more  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected %  It  was  only  dire  necessity  that  constrained  the  man- 
ager this  year  to  ask  the  girls  of  the  dressmaking  classes  to  con- 
tribute $1  toward  their  course.  To  many  of  them  this  means  a 
continued  self-denial  through  many  weeks,  excellent  self-dis- 
cipline to  be  sure,  but  rather  a  heroic  application  of  it  none 
the  less.  Nevertheless,  at  least  fifty  girls  "will  give  this  year 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  toward  the  support  of  the 
society,  proving  their  readiness  to  help,  when  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do  so.  Where  families  are  large  the  girls  are  apt  to  be 
very  poor,  as  witness  more  than  one  for  whom  the  manager,  in 
bitter  winter  weather,  has  had  to  exchange  tattered  calico  rags 
for  a  warm  woollen  dress. 

Church  contributions  show  a  promising  increase ;  one  con- 
gregation has  given  $50  a  year  from  the  beginning,  and  others 
are  now  undertaking  to  prove  their  interest  in  the  same  prac- 
tical way.  The  immense  textile  mills  of  the  city,  however, 
have  given  the  enterprise  absolutely  no  support  beyond  personal 
contributions  from  the  agents.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Lawrence  that  the  treasurers,  who  are  the  executive  officers  of 
mill  corporations,  reside  in  Boston.     It  must  probably  be  ad- 
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mitted  that  corporate  officers  are  not  justified  in  subscribing  to 
any  such  movement  as  that  of  the  Mutual  Friends  except  on 
utilitarian  grounds.  When  these  can  be  brought  to  bear  with 
all  the  weight  of  several  years'  successful  demonstration,  for 
such  is  the  society's  present  record,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that 
the  mills  will  soon  contribute  directly  to  the  enterprise,  and  be 
the  means  of  largely  widening  its  scope,  to  their  own  incalcu- 
lable benefit  and  lasting  honor. 


COUNTRY    CLUBS.— I.    ARE    THEY    NEEDFUL?— 
II.   HOW  TO   START  THEM? 

L.  C.  JARVIS,  Danielsonville,  Conn. 

I.  Wherever  there  are  girls  with  whom  the  material  side  of 
life  is  emphasized  there  is  need  of  club  life,  with  all  it  brings  of 
mental  activity  and  social  relaxation,  with  the  stimulus  it  gives  to 
all  spiritual  life. 

II.  This  exists  quite  as  much  in  the  country  as  in  the  city, 
with  this  added  condition,  that  the  comparative  absence  of  com- 
petition withdraws  an  incentive  to  mental  activity  that  is  felt  by 
the  city  girl. 

This  last  point  must  be  especially  taken  into  account  in  start- 
ing country  clubs,  and  attention  chiefly  given  to  "  agitating  " 
and  bringing  the  dormant  faculties  into  the  current  of  the  life  of 
the  times  ;  to  make  the  girls  realize  their  power  to  do  for  them- 
selves and  each  other.  To  do  this  the  system  of  self-support 
and  co-operation  is  especially  adapted. 

Where  practical,  the  impulse  to  start  a  club  should  be  made 
by  a  sort  of  mental  inoculation,  to  originate  among  the  girls  them- 
selves, either  by  inviting  them  to  visit  a  club  already  started  in  a 
neighboring  town  or  by  members  of  such  clubs  communicating 
the  idea  of  club  life  to  their  friends  in  other  places.  In  this  way 
a  net-work  of  such  associations  can  be  established  all  over  the 
country,  forming  a  strong  basis  for  the  advancement  of  social 
purity  and  practical  intelligence,  educating  the  head  and  hearts 
as  well  as  the  hands  of  the  skilled  worker  and  binding  all  to- 
gether in  a  strong  bond  of  helpful  womanhood. 

In  building  up  this  bond  the  part  played  by  the  so-called 
non-working  woman  is  a  large  one.  Out  of  her  treasure  she  too 
can  bring  things  new  and  old  to  help  her  busy  sister.  The  idea 
that  the  women  of  this  "  leisure  "  class  have,  in  the  country,  noth- 
ing to  give  or  receive  from  the  laboring  portion  of  the  commu- 
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liity,  is  very  wide-spread,  and  the  complaint  has  been,  "  If  I  only 
lived  in  the  city  there  is  so  much  I  could  do  for  others."  The 
clubs  will  therefore  do  double  good  in  giving  all  an  opportunity 
to  "  help  each  other." 

A  former  obstacle  to  starting  in  the  country  societies  similar 
in  object  to  the  clubs  under  discussion  was  want  of  money. 
Under  this  system  of  self-support  this  difficulty  disappears  in 
great  measure.  But,  while  the  running  expenses  should  never 
be  allowed  to  exceed  the  regular  income,  it  is  very  important 
that  those  in  charge  of  the  enterprise  should  have  a  fund  on 
which  to  draw  for  all  incidental  and  emergency  expenses. 

These  few  hints,  coupled  with  tact,  sympathy,  and  the 
stimulus  of  intercourse  between  societies,  are  the  main  points 
needed  to  show  the  need  of  country  clubs  and  how  to  start  them. 
The  details,  of  course,  depend  upon  local  circumstances  and  can- 
not be  laid  down  beforehand. 

In  closing,  I  would  emphasize  once  more  the  necessity  to  have 
all  such  movements  come  from  the  girls,  be  hy  the  g\v\?,,for  the 
girls,  and  the  help  that  can  be  given  by  old  clubs  to  new  ones. 


DISCUSSION. 

LUCY  A.  WARNER,  Danielsonville,    Conn. 

The  needs  of  girls  are  the  same  everywhere.  In  my  own  vil- 
lage, a  borough,  with  a  population  of  nearly  five  thousand,  there 
are  two  large  cotton  mills,  in  which  the  operatives  are  largely 
girls  and  women,  besides  other  shops  and  business  houses  wmere 
girls  are  employed.  We  work  ten  hours'  a  day.  How  are  we 
to  get  that  development  of  mind  and  body  that  we  need?  Many 
of  us  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  and  we  need  instruction  that 
will  help  us  to  remedy  the  defects  in  our  education. 

Our  home  influences  are  not  of  the  best,  always,  and  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  us  is  not  a  wholesome  one.  We  must 
have  an  influence  from  outside  that  will  strengthen  our  moral 
natures.  We  need  to  know  wise  and  pleasant  ways  of  spending 
our  leisure  moments.  We  want  to  know  more  about  this  great 
and  beautiful  world  all  around  us. 

We  need  to  be  taught,  both  by  precept  and  example,  that 
there  are  higher  aims  in  life  than  fun  and  flirtation.  We  need 
to  know  that  the  working  girl  who  respects  herself  will  be  re- 
spected, for  "  she  is  finer  than  her  clothes,  and,  no  matter  where 
she  goes,  there  is  someone  the  fact  to  discern." 

We  need  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  our  bodies.  We 
need  to  have  our  minds  so  filled  with  great  and  high  and  .pure 
thoughts  that  while  our  hands  are  busy   with  our  daily  work 
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our  brains  will  be  busier  yet,  so  that  it  could  never  be  truly  said 
of  us,  that  "  though  we  talk  but  little,  'tis  a  good  deal  more 
than  we  think" 

What  do  we  country  girls  need  ?     Everything. 

If  the  girls'  clubs  will  supply  those  needs,  then  let  them  be 
established  in  every  country  town  and  factory  village. 


CLOSING  WORDS  FROM  MISS  DODGE. 

Friends  and  Fellow-laborers  :  It  has  been  good  for  us  to 
be  together,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  grown  into  a  closer  bond 
of  sisterhood  for  our  hours  of  stud}7  and  social  intercourse.  It 
has  been  the  first  time  in  history,  I  think,  that  young  women 
representing  all  sorts  of  homes  and  occupations  have  thus  met 
to  discuss  such  topics  as  we  have  taken  up,  and  we  delegates 
and  New  York  committees  are  representatives  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  other  girls  and  women,  from  San  Francisco 
to  Maine,  from  Pittsburg  to  Montreal,  and  upon  us  rests  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  to  those  who  sent  us  the  ideas  and 
inspiration  we  have  gathered.  Our  thoughts  have  specially 
centred  upon  certain  phases  of  life,  and  in  the  words  of  our 
definition  of  a  Working  Girls'  Society  we  have  been  learning 
how  busy  women  and  girls  can  work  together  to  secure  by  co- 
operation, means  of  self -improvement,  opportunities  for  social 
intercourse,  and  the  development  of  higher,  nobler  aims.  We 
are  governed  by  members,  for  members,  and  strive  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

In  other  words,  has  not  womanhood  been  our  theme,  or  rather 
the  need  of  co-operation  and  organization  amojg  women  for 
the  development  of  higher  types  of  daughters,  sisters,  wives, 
mothers,  companions,  friends.  As  for  the  last  time  I  bring  down 
my  gavel,  I  do  so  telling  you  all,  delegates  and  co-laborers,  that 
I  am  glad  we  have  thus  met  together,  and  that  I  hope  we  each 
can  go  back  into  our  routine  life  happier  and  stronger  for  our 
association,  and  that  the  help  and  blessing  of  Our  Heavenly 
Father  may  be  with  us,  and  that  each  may  feel  that  she  is  es- 
pecially called  to  do  something  for  other  girls  and  women,  as 
well  as  herself  grow  nobler  for  our  meeting  together. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  AND  MESSAGE. 

MISS  GEACE  H.   DODGE. 

Dear  Fellow-members  and  Friends  :  It  gives  the  General 
Council  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  this  our  Sixth  Annual 
Meeting,  and  to  congratulate  you  that  it  is  being  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  Convention  of  Working  Girls'  Societies. 
This  is  the  age  of  co-operation  and  organization.  In  all  classes 
of  life  women  are  rising,  and  are  securing  by  means  of  co-oper- 
ation opportunities  for  advancement  and  social  intercourse 
never  before  dreamed  of.  Organized  charity  work,  home  and 
foreign  missions,  philanthropic  efforts  for  the  advancement  of 
women,  literary  and  social  aims,  form  the  nucleus  of  thought 
for  the  development  of  societies,  clubs,  and  associations  of  wom- 
en, ranging  in  numbers  from  the  300,000  of  the  National  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  or  the  150,000  King's  Daughters, 
to  small  committees  of  live  or  six  who  unite  to  help  their  town  or 
church  in  some  special  way. 

We  busy  women  and  girls  are  not  behind  our  sisters,  as  is 
instanced  to-night.  Five  years  ago  we  held  our  first  annual 
meeting,  when  as  individual  societies,  we  organized  into  a  gen- 
eral association  with  objects  tending  toward  co-operation.  At 
that  first  meeting  we  had  present  only  a  few  hundred  members, 
from  ten  regular  and  two  honorary  societies.  To-night  at  our 
Sixth  Annual  Meeting  there  are  eighteen  regular  societies  and 
eight  honorary  societies  in  our  New  York  association,  and  we 
welcome  representatives  from  the  three  associations  of  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  Brooklyn,  numbering  in  all  about  fifty  so- 
cieties ;  and,  also,  welcome  as  delegates  and  guests  friends  from 
many  cities  and  towns  where  clubs  are  formed,  and  have  letters 
from  others  who  cannot  be  here.  Altogether  we  have  present 
members  from  seventy -five  co-operative  societies,  banded  to  se- 
cure for  the  individual  members  moral,  social,  and  intellectual 
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advantages — societies  also  that  work  to  help  others  less  fortu- 
nate than  themselves. 

The  Central  Council  deemed  it  wise  to  present  in  summary 
the  work  of  the  societies  in  our  New  York  Association,  first  giv- 
ing statistics  as  to  the  clubs  in  regular  membership.  These  are 
eighteen  in  number  and  are  situated  as  follows  :  The  Thirty- 
eighth  Street  Society  ;  Girls'  Endeavor  Society  ;  Columbia  Work- 
ing Girls'  Society  ;  and  the  Ivy  Club,  on  the  West  side  of  New 
York  City  ;  the  Working  Girls3  Progressive  Society ;  Second 
Street  Working  Girls'  Society  ;  Far  and  Near  Working  Girls' 
Society  ;  Prospect  Plill  Working  Girls'  Society  ;  The  Enterprise 
Club  ;  The  Steadfast  Club,  and  the  Neighborhood  Guild  Girls' 
Club,  on  the  East  side  of  New  York ;  the  Prospect  Heights 
Club,  of  Brooklyn ;  the  Girls'  Industrial  Society  of  Hoboken  ; 
Library  Association,  of  Yonkers ;  Endeavor  Club  of  Elizabeth- 
port  ;  Working  Girls'  Society  of  Trenton ;  United  Club  of 
Jersey  City,  and  the  Working  Girls'  Mutual  Benefit  Society  of 
Hoboken.  Their  total  membership  is  2,151.  The  largest  soci- 
ety has  262  members  ;  the  smallest,  30.  Eleven  societies  rent 
an  entire  house,  and  7  only  the  parlor  floor,  or  parlor  and  base- 
ment floorsv 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  classes  have  been  held  as  fol- 
lows :  25  dressmaking ;  20  musical  drill  and  calisthenics ;  17 
cooking ;  12  embroidery  ;  11  plain  sewing ;  11  music ;  9  sing- 
ing ;  9  night-school  classes  ;  6  millinery  ;  5  stenography  and 
typewriting  ;  4  German  ;  4  first  aid  to  the  injured  ;  2  or  3  for 
Bible  study,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  classes  formed  to 
meet  special  needs* 

There  has  also  been  given  Practical  Talks  in  fifteen  societies, 
as  well  as  lectures.  One  of  the  most  valuable  series  of  the  lat- 
ter was  given  in  January  by  Dr.  Mary  A.  Allen,  upon  "  Heredity 
and  the  Physical  Development  of  Women."  Receptions  and  en- 
tertainments of  various  kinds  have  been  held  in  nearly  all  the 
clubs,  while  the  regular  monthly  meetings  have  been  made  more 
interesting  by  the  many  business  matters  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  attendance  at  the  various  rooms 
during  the  year,  as  few  societies  keep  a  nightly  record.  One  of 
the  largest  clubs  gives  11,239  as  its  attendance  for  the  year; 
a  smaller  club  6,200.  The  average,  per  evening,  differs;  but 
summer  as  well  as  winter  finds  the  rooms  full  of  busy  members 
interested  in  different  occupations. 

The  aim  of  all  the  societies  is  toward  self-support,  and  we 
congratulate  certain  societies  upon  reaching  the  goal.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  report  only  partial  self-support.  The  average 
would  probably  be  about  two-thirds  self-supporting.  Several 
societies  meet  all  their  expenses  except  rent,  with  the  fees  and 
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dues  of  members,  while  in  others  three-fifths  of  all  expenses  are 
paid  by  members. 

The  number  of  committees  varies :  In  some  societies  there  are 
six ;  others  have  no  standing  committees  but  appoint  them  as 
they  are  needed.  The  usual  list  is  as  follows  :  Committees  on 
Hospitality,  Entertainment,  Junior  Clubs,  etc.,  and  consist  of 
from  twelve  to  two  members.  The  most  beautiful  work  is  done 
by  the  various  inside  organizations.  Every  club  does  some  kind 
of  practical  work  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  nine  societies 
have  regular  organizations  for  this  purpose,  known  by  the  name 
of  Resolve,  Lend  a  Hand,  or  Benevolent  Band.  The  work  done 
is  various  and  interesting.  Christmas  gifts  and  pleasures  are 
arranged  for  poor  children  who  are  not  reached  in  other  ways, 
and  mothers  are  also  remembered.  Boxes  and  barrels  are 
filled  with  useful  articles  made  at  the  clubs,  and  sent  to  vari- 
ous places  in  our  own  country,  or  to  those  far  away.  Hospitals 
are  visited  and  a  great  variety  of  things  made  by  club  members 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  are  given.  Flowers  and  fruit  are 
distributed  among  the  sick  and  suffering  poor,  also  jellies,  fresh 
eggs,  and  delicacies.  Quantities  of  garments  are  made  and 
given  to  day  nurseries  and  other  institutions  where  they  are 
needed.  Entertainments  are  given  and  the  proceeds  sent  to 
some  selected  object,  as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  Charles- 
ton earthquakes  and  the  Johnstown  disaster.  Sometimes  desti- 
tute families  are  chosen,  and  provided  with  special  help  to  tide 
them  over  a  hard  place. 

In  four  societies  a  Three  P.  Circle  has  started  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  more  earnest  type  of  womanhood,  taking  the  three 
motto  words,  Purity,  Perseverance,  Pleasantness,  as  an  inspira- 
tion. Five  societies  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  formation 
of  Junior  Clubs  during  the  year.  These  meet  on  certain  nights 
of  the  week  and  the  older  members  have  them  in  charge. 

Penny  Provident  Funds  have  started,  and  twelve  societies 
are  to  profit  by  this  and  other  means  of  enabling  their  members 
to  save.  Thus  far  only  one  ISTew  York  society  has  started  a 
Benefit  Fund,  but  it  is  hoped  that  next  year  other  societies  may 
learn  from  it  how  to  co-operate  for  special  emergencies.  Six- 
teen societies  have  libraries  which  are  reported  to  be  largely 
used,  and  many  receive  periodicals  and  magazines  regularly. 

Holiday  House  and  Holiday  Harbor  are  words  that  bring 
happy  memories  to  us  all,  and  last  year  alone  three  hundred  and 
forty -nine  members  of  our  societies  passed  delightful  weeks  at 
Miller's  Place. 

The  work  of  the  eight  honorary  societies  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  regular  members.  The  clubs  are  situated  as  follows:  Tues- 
day Evening  Club,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Helping  Hand  Club, 
Binghamton,    1ST.    Y. ;    Young    Women's    Progressive    Guild, 
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Springfield,  Mass.  ;  Girls'  Enterprise  Club,  New  Haven,  Conn.  ; 
Perseverance  Club,  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  Helping  Hand  of  Pitts- 
burgh &  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  Good  "Will  Club,  Montreal,  Canada  ; 
Help  Each  Other  Club,  Danielsonville,  Conn. 

Their  total  membership  is  395,  the  largest  society  having  191 
members  ;  the  smallest  15.  Two  occupy  a  whole  house,  and  six 
lease  rooms.  Their  classes  number  35.  All  but  two  of  the  so- 
cieties have  libraries,  and  five  have  inside  organizations  and 
other  developments  like  the  New  York  societies. 

The  Central  Council  has  accomplished  much  during  the 
year.  The  first  directress  and  general  secretary  have  carried  on 
a  large  correspondence,  a  number  of  articles  have  been  written 
upon  the  principles  of  club  life,  and  visits  have  been  made  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  cities  and  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing or  strengthening  societies.  The  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
council  have  been  most  interesting,  as  there  has  been  a  free  in- 
terchange of  ideas  among  the  officers  of  the  clubs  present. 
One  resignation,  that  of  the  Willing  Workers,  is  recorded  with 
regret ;  and  the  Council  has  heartily  welcomed  three  new  soci- 
eties, and  three  honorary  societies  to  its  membership. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  practical  talk  and  service  of  song  has 
not  been  largely  attended,  but  the  interest  has  been  earnest  and 
helpful. 

In  January  the  second  Social  Reunion  took  place  in  Webster 
Hall,  and  it  was  estimated  that  over  one  thousand  members  were 
present  and  about  three  hundred  guests.  Last  summer  Holiday 
House  and  Holiday  Harbor  House  were  again  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  directresses,  Miss  Clara  S.  Potter, 
aided  by  other  officers.  As  already  stated,  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine  members  were  registered  as  boarders,  in  eleven  weeks, 
paying,  for  travelling  expenses  and  board,  the  sum  of  $1,905.98. 
This  amount  met  the  running  expenses,  and  a  few  donations  from 
kind  friends  paid  taxes  and  made  certain  repairs  upon  the  prop- 
erty. The  title-deeds  of  the  Miller's  Place  property  had  been 
vested  two  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Potter  as  trustee, 
for  the  Central  Council  had  not  been  incorporated,  owing  to 
legal  complications,  and  on  this  account  could  not  hold  property. 
Early  last  fall  discussion  was  raised  as  to  how  a  Board  of 
Trustees  could  be  organized  for  the  Central  Council  to  hold  prop- 
erty and  receive  bequests  for  the  interests  of  all  the  societies. 
After  much  consultation  with  lawyers,  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
form  and  incorporate  an  Auxiliary  Society  under  the  name  of 
The  Auxiliary  Society  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Working 
Girls'  Societies,  its  aim  being  to  devote  itself  to  "  the  promotion 
and  establishment  of  clubs  or  societies  for  working  girls,  the 
establishment  of  suitable  boarding-places  in  the  country  near 
New  York,  and  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  such  other 
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means  and  objects  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  to  promote 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  advancement  of  working 
girls  and  to  afford  them  opportunities  for  friendly  association  and 
intelligent  co-operation." 

In  December,  1889,  this  society  was  formally  incorporated 
with  fifteen  members,  viz.,  three  of  the  directresses  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  Central  Council,  presidents  of  three  of  the 
clubs,  two  valued  club  members,  two  ladies  who  had  co-operated 
with  the  work  of  the  societies  outside,  two  lawyers,  and  one  busi- 
ness man,  the  latter  having  kindly  consented  to  act  as  treasurer. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  three  factory  industries  are  repre- 
sented, one  by  Miss  Hayes,  President  of  the  Far  and  Near  Club, 
the  others  by  Miss  Myra  Trimble,  and  Miss  Irene  Tracy. 

The  work  of  the  Auxiliary  has  thus  far  been  as  follows  : 
First,  to  receive  the  Miller's  Place  property.  Second,  receiving, 
through  the  kind  liberality  of  the  Young  Women's  Aid  Society, 
a  trust  fund  of  about  $18,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 
second  house.  Holiday  Harbor,  upon  the  Miller's  Place  property, 
and  of  investing  the  remainder  as  an  Endowment  Fund  for  the 
annual  repairs  and  taxes  of  the  two  houses  and  property. 

In  consequence  I  am  glad  to  announce  that  we  shall  have 
belonging  to  our  Association  two  beautiful  houses,  where  each 
summer  four  or  five  hundred  of  us  can  spend  from  one  to  three 
weeks,  gaining  on  our  own  property  rest  and  refreshment  for 
the  whole  year.  "We  can  feel  that  what  we  pay  will  meet 
expenses.  Already  there  are  delightful  visions  of  still  another 
house  that  may  come  to  us,  where  those  can  go  who  prefer  the 
mountain  air. 

The  third  work  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  has  been  to  inaugu- 
rate under  its  auspices  the  Cooper  Union  Concerts,  two  of  which 
we  have  already  so  much  enjoyed.  The  society  has  also  kindly 
served  as  bankers  for  the  funds  collected  for  the  expenses  of  this 
convention.  It  has  possibilities  of  great  usefulness,  and  we  feel 
glad  to  know  that  the  Central  Council  will  have  such  a  valued 
co-operator  in  the  development  of  future  plans.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  next  winter  the  Auxiliary  can  have  funds  that  may  be  loaned 
to  inaugurate  new  societies  and  clubs.  An  Employment  Bureau 
and  training  classes  are  also  hinted  at. 

Last  June  a  discussion  arose  at  the  Thirty-eighth  Street  So- 
ciety as  to  why  the  public  should  have  a  poor  opinion  of  wage- 
earners,  and  in  October  it  was  deemed  wise  to  send  from  the 
society  to  the  other  clubs  resolutions  asking  their  co  operation 
in  solving  certain  problems.  Cordial  responses  came  from  a 
number  of  clubs,  and  the  results  were  put  into  a  New-Year's 
Letter,  which  you  have  all  received.  At  the  end  this  question 
was  asked,  What  more  can  we  do  to  develop  the  busy  workers 
and  to  show  to  others  their  capabilities  %     As  one  answer,  the 
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plan  of  holding  a  convention  was  proposed,  and  we  can  all  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  the  hearty  response  so  many  have  made 
to  our  appeal. 

We  feel  that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  our  work, 
and  that  great  possibilities  are  before  us.  As  societies  are 
springing  up  in  so  many  places,  it  is  hoped  that  other  associa- 
tions will  be  formed.  Thus  in  Connecticut  there  should  be 
two— one  for  the  region  near  Hartford,  the  other  with  head- 
quarters at  Bridgeport  or  New  Haven.  The  Allegheny  and 
Pittsburg  Clubs  would  form  a  good  nucleus  for  another.  Rhode 
Island  forms  another  centre,  and  the  West  opens  broad  fields. 
Interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  would  naturally  follow,  and 
all  the  work  would  grow.  Thus,  because  New  York  had  its 
Holiday  House,  Brooklyn  has  had  a  charming  house  and  valua- 
ble property  on  Long  Island  given  to  its  association.  From  a 
Brooklyn  officer  New  England  property  was  heard  of,  which 
the  owner  desired  to  utilize  for  vacation  purposes,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Association  has  been  put  into  communication  with  him.  It 
is  also  hoped  that  this  Convention  will  not  be  the  last,  but  that 
others  will  follow  biennially. 

For  the  past  six  months  many  of  us  have  used  the  beautiful 
words  of  Miss  Hayes,  Agitation,  Education  and  Co-operation, 
as  combined  in  club  life,  and  from  an  honorary  member  comes 
the  fourth  word,  Communication.  We  rouse  and  agitate,  we 
educate,  finding  out  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done,  we  co- 
operate in  doing,  and  now  we  should  inaugurate  a  medium  of 
communication.  During  the  Convention  a  committee  will  re- 
port, I  trust,  upon  the  advisability  of  starting  a  club  paper.  Ife 
is  time  that  we  knew  more  about  the  lines  of  work  carried  out 
in  the  different  societies.  The  honorary  member  who  suggest- 
ed the  word  has  presented  the  plan  of  the  journal,  the  cost,  etc. 
It  is  hoped  that  before  the  Convention  adjourns  a  committee 
may  be  appointed  to  devise  methods  for  the  starting  of  a  jour- 
nal, to  be  the  organ  of  all  the  clubs. 

Another  plan  is  on  foot.  It  is  expected  that  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Central  Council  will  be  organized  a  B.  W.  and  M. 
Branch,  or  a  society  for  the  young  brides,  wives,  and  mothers, 
who  were  formerly  club  members.  Our  circle  will  then  be 
about  complete — the  Junior  Clubs,  those  for  the  unmarried 
girls  and  women,  and  then  those  for  the  brides,  wives,  mothers, 
and  babies. 

By  and  by  we  hope  the  brothers  and  young  husbands  will 
co-operate  with  us  to  form  a  society  where  young  men  and 
women  will  unite  to  develop  means  for  self-culture  and  higher 
life.  This  is  but  a  summary  of  facts  and  results  ;  detailed  sta- 
tistics of  each  club  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II.  proceedings. 
We  cannot  close  without  giving  a  specially  hearty  welcome  to 
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the  four  new  clubs  with  us  to-night.  We  are  glad  to  have  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Steadfast  and  United  Clubs,  and  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Society,  and  the  Help  Each  Other  Club.  Their 
names  suggest  in  themselves  club  life,  and  we  hope  they  may 
grow  in  power  and  strength. 

In  saying  good-night  to  you  all,  dear  friends,  I  can  hardly 
do  better  than  give  you  the  New-Year's  motto  of  Truth,  Patience, 
Courage,  Love,  and  to  wish  for  us  all  that  we  may  grow  more 
and  more  in  true  loyalty  to  each  other,  and  may  find  ourselves, 
with  the  help  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  nobler,  truer,  stronger 
women,  endowed  with  all  purity  and  beauty  of  character. 


GREETINGS   OF  THE  NEW  CENTURY  GUILD  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MRS.  L.  E.  HOLMAN. 


In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Turner  I  can  only  say  what  I  know 
she  would  say  if  here  present,  that  the  New  Century  Guild, 
whose  hopes  and  aims  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  clubs 
represented  here,  sends  through  its  delegates  its  warmest  greet- 


ings and  best  wishes  for  our  mutual  success 


GREETING   FROM  BOSTON  ASSOCIATION. 

MISS  EDITH  M.    HOWES. 

One  of  our  Boston  club  girls,  who  was  asked  if  she  would 
not  like  to  go  as  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  Convention,  re- 
plied :  "  No,  indeed,  I  should  never  dare  to."  Yet  forty  of  us 
have  had  the  courage  to  come,  and  so  warm  has  been  our  wel- 
come, so  kindly  and  cordial  the  faces  that  have  greeted  us,  that 
we  have  quite  forgotten  to  be  afraid. 

A  year  ago  we  held  in  Boston  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
our  Association  of  Clubs.  Your  president,  Miss  Dodge,  gave  us 
a  most  inspiring  address,  bringing  to  us  the  good  wishes  and 
Godspeed  of  the  New  York  Association.  We  have  looked  to 
you  so  often  for  help,  as  a  younger  sister  looks  to  an  older,  that 
your  greeting  sent  through  her  was  most  welcome  to  every 
one  of  us.  The  Convention  opening  to-day  will  form  a  stronger 
bond    of   union   between   us,  and    as  we   discuss  together  our 
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methods,  mistakes,  and  hopes,  we  shall  find  new  reasons  to  be 
grateful  to  you  for  arranging  this  first  Convention  of  Working 
Girls'  Societies,  and  welcoming  us  to  your  city  with  such  un- 
stinted hospitality. 

Let  me  add  but  a  few  words  as  a  message  from  our  Boston 
clubs.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if,  in  so  large  a  body  as  this  union 
of  associations,  the  individual  was  lost  and  the  single  club  mem- 
ber counted  for  little.  But  did  you  ever  throw  a  little  pebble 
into  some  great  pond  and  watch  the  ever-widening  circles  of 
motion  spread  and  spread  until  they  reached  the  far-off  shores  ? 

So  it  seems  to  me  our  own  single  and  separate  lives  can  in- 
fluence others  in  this  larger  association.  The  deeds  we  do,  like 
pebbles  cast  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake,  may  reach  now  to  far- 
off  cities. 

Not  only  the  good  we  may  accomplish  in  our  clubs  in  mak- 
ing them  stronger  and  more  efficient,  but  every  brave,  unselfish, 
kindly  act  that  you  and  I,  club  ''members,  can  do  in  our  shops, 
factories,  and  homes,  every  serious,  earnest  purpose  we  cherish 
will  make  life  richer  and  goodness  more  possible  to  hundreds  of 
other  women.  As  a  representative  of  the  Boston  delegation,  I 
bring  to  you  the  hearty  greeting  of  the  Boston  Association  of 
Working  Girls'  Clubs. 


GREETING  FROM  BROOKLYN  ASSOCIATION. 

MRS.  MARY   STORRS  HAYNES. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  that  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
you  sent  out  from  the  helpful,  inspiring  home  circle  of  this  as- 
sociation five  societies  to  form  among  Brooklyn  working  girls  a 
similar  association.  There  were  other  societies  in  Brooklyn 
which  had  not  belonged  to  the  New  York  Association,  but  had 
reached  a  large  circle  of  working  girls,  and  whose  spirit  and 
principles  were  not  unlike  those  which  bind  you  together.  We 
felt  we  could  do  more  and  better  work  by  joining  hands,  in  co- 
operation and  mutual  helpfulness,  and  I  have  been  asked  to 
tell  in  just  a  few  words  if  we  have  found  that  we  have  grown 
stronger  and  more  helpful  by  associating  together.  Growth  is 
the  first  element  of  success  in  any  work,  and  we  have  grown 
from  a  nucleus  of  five  societies  to  thirteen.  You  may  perhaps 
think  of  the  old-time  superstition  about  the  number  thirteen, 
but  we  do  not  worry  about  its  being  an  unlucky  number,  for 
Working  Girls'  Societies  belong  to  a  time  so  far  remote  from  all 
such  fallacies,  and  so  progressive  in  spirit,  that  we  expect  to 
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number  fourteen  by  the  time  for  our  May  Festival.  Then  we 
have  grown  stronger  by  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  methods  of 
work,  and  we  have  our  Brooklyn  Holiday  House.  In  all  the 
societies  in  Brooklyn  the  girls  are  at  work  on  bed-linen,  screens, 
splashers,  pin-cushions,  table-covers,  etc.,  getting  ready  for  the 
opening  of  the  house,  the  first  of  June.  This  house  is  on  the 
north  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  if  the  girls  all  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  I  did  a  morning  drive  from  the  little  Locust  Valley 
station  yesterday  morning  I  am  sure  the  summer  will  bring 
much  happiness  to  very  many  tired  girls.  So  the  word  I  have 
to  bring  you  is  one  of  going  forward  in  all  that  will  help  to  make 
a  strong  united  body  of  working  girls  a  part  in  this  great  organ- 
ization of  working  women,  which  is  to  be  a  power  and  influence 
in  this  country,  through  associated  work. 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS.   E.  P.  TERHUNE. 

(MARION  HARLAND.) 

Three  years  ago  I  set  out  a  hedge  of  young  hemlocks  to  pro- 
tect a  little  cottage  I  have  among  the  hills,  from  the  north 
winds.  For  this  purpose  we  selected  "  stocky  "  trees,  from  four 
to  six  feet  high,  dug  them  up  out  of  the  native  forest  and  trans- 
planted them  carefully. 

In  two  months  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  were  dead. 
Then  I  did  what  I  ought  to  have  done  before  setting  about  the 
business  ;  went  to  a  neighbor  whose  row  of  thrifty  hemlocks  had 
suggested  my  plan  and  inquired  how  he  made  them  grow.  He 
took  me  to  his  nursery  and  showed  me  healthy  shrubs  not  more 
than  a  foot  high,  set  out  in  rows  so  many  feet  apart.  They  were 
carefully  worked  and  enriched,  and  a  stout  fence  kept  off  the 
winds  and  straying  cattle. 

"  Take  them  young,  and  let  them  learn  how  to  grow  before 
risking  in  the  open  ground,"  was  his  advice.  Acting  upon  it, 
I  have  now  a  fine  hedge,  planted  so  long  ago  that  the  roots  have 
taken  fast  hold  of  the  earth.  When  the  sharp  blasts  beat  the 
trees  down  they  right  themselves  again  as  soon  as  the  gust  is 
over. 

What  the  nursery  is  to  young  trees  the  home  is  to  our  race. 
In  it  children  are  taught  how  to  live  before  they  are  set  out  in 
the  open  world  to  look  after  themselves.  The  writers  of  the 
lives  of  our  successful  men  are  apt  to  make  a  great  deal  of  such 
facts  as  that  so  many  had  no  bringing  up  to  speak  of  after  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve  years :  that  such  and  such  an  one  came  to 
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the  city,  barefoot  and  penniless  ;  that  another  taught  himself  to 
read  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  dip,  using  a  charred  stick  for  a  pen- 
cil and  a  board  for  a  slate — and  so  on  and  so  on.  Once  in  a 
while  we  are  told, "  He  could  not  recollect  either  parent,"  or 
"  As  a  child  he  had  no  home,  or  home  instruction." 

Such  an  instance  is  the  one  out  of  twenty  stocky  hemlocks 
that  lived  although  transplanted  directly  from  forest  to  open 
field. 

As  a  rule,  the  home  is  to  the  nation  what  the  Ark  was  to  the 
drowned  Old  World.  It  carries  the  hope  of  humanity  in  it. 
While  I  speak,  the  light  in  your  eyes  testifies  to  the  truth  of  my 
words;  the  throb  in  hundreds  of  hearts  answers  to  the  warmer 
bound  of  my  own,  as  our  thoughts  travel  backward  to  the  care- 
free, hopeful  days  of  childhood,  "  the  days  that  are  no  more." 
Did  you  ever  see  a  man — or  a  woman — who  did  not  think  his, 
or  her  mother's  voice,  as  it  sounded  to  her  child,  twenty,  thirty, 
fifty  years  ago,  the  sweetest  ever  lent  to  woman  by  angel  ?  No- 
body else  made  such  bread  and  doughnuts  ;  no  other  hands  were 
so  tender  when  the  little  one  was  ailing ;  nobody  else  will  ever 
learn  "  mother's  secret  of  kissing  the  place  to  make  it  well." 
The  sky  was  bluer  than  now,  when  we  opened  our  eyes  upon  it 
in  the  morning,  seeing  it  through  the  windows  of  that  long-ago 
home  ;  sleep  and  food  were  more  delicious ;  the  future  was 
brighter  and  heaven  was  nearer. 

We  thought  the  tree-tops  touched  the  sky.  The  house  or 
rooms  we  called  "  Home  "  may  have  been  humble,  but  no  other 
walls  will  ever  seem  so  strong  and  safe.  The  books  we  read, 
the  verses  we  committed  to  memory,  the  prayers  we  said  at  our 
mother's  knee  can  never  be  forgotten. 

I  heard,  a  short  while  ago,  of  a  woman  who  died  in  New 
Jersey,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three  years.  She  was 
deaf  and  blind  and  bedridden.  Mind  had  gone  with  strength 
and  senses.  But  as  she  lay  among  her  pillows,  the  sightless  eyes 
open  and  blank,  the  smile  of  childhood  returned  to  the  faded 
lips.  She  talked  to  her  father ;  answered  her  mother's  call  to 
work  or  play ;  prattled  of  her  doll  and  toys,  and  the  little  mates 
who  had  slept  in  the  shadow  of  grave-stones  for  years  and  years. 
As  the  evening  of  her  last  day  on  earth  drew  to  a  close,  she  put 
her  tremulous  hands  together  and  lisped  as  a  baby  might : 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  : 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  : 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take." 

And  so  went  to  the  home  of  which  that  of  childhood  was  a  type 
and  foretaste. 

But  why  linger  upon  what  each  one  of  us  knows  for  herself  ? 
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I  only  wish  to  establish  out  of  your  own  hearts  and  consciousness, 
as  I  would  out  of  your  mouths  were  you  to  speak,  the  great,  the 
divine  truth  that  the  hope  of  humanity  is  in  the  home  of  the  peo- 
ple and  that  the  impressions  left  by  early  training  are  eternal. 

This  done,  I  may  the  more  confidently  pass  to  the  subject 
assigned  to  us  for  to-night :  "  The  advantage  of  co-operation 
and  organization  among  women  for  the  building  up  of  homes." 
It  sounds  contradictory  at  the  first  hearing. 

"  Home  "  and  "  woman  "  are  words  that  go  as  naturally  to- 
gether as  cup  and  saucer,  or  hook  and  eye.  One  without  the 
other  breaks  up  a  set,  or  spoils  a  fit.  It  is  a  stock  saying  among 
men  that  there  are  three  things  a  woman  cannot  do  : 

1.  She  cannot  carry  an  umbrella  on  a  wet  day. 

2.  She  cannot  sharpen  a  pencil. 

3.  She  cannot  throw  a  stone. 

I  asked  a  college-boy  wTho  offered  to  sharpen  a  pencil  for  me 
why  I  couldn't  do  it  as  well  as  he,  and  he  "  guessed  it  was  be- 
cause I  wasn't  built  that  way." 

We  can  let  them  laugh  and  crack  slangy  jokes  at  our 
expense  ;  can  afford  to  go  on  tilting  our  umbrellas,  and  whit- 
tling our  pencil-points  lopsidedly,  and  tossing  instead  of  flinging 
pebbles,  while  we  are  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  all  the  men 
who  ever  wore  beards,  from  Adam  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  never 
have  made  and  never  can  make  a  home.  Yes!  I  know  they  try 
to  contradict  this  by  setting  up  and  staying  in  shanties,  and 
lodges,  and  camps,  and  quarters,  and  apartments,  and  even 
palaces.  But  a  woman,  with  a  baby  and  a  broom,  could  make 
a  better  home — one  of  the  genuine  sort — out  of  a  dry -goods  box 
set  on  end  than  all  of  these  put  together. 

Ah !  it  is  worth  while  to  be  a  woman,  in  spite  of  all  her 
pains,  penalties,  and  disabilities,  to  know  that  home-making  is  a 
right  nothing  can  take  from  us.  It  is  our  glorious  grant  from 
Him  who  likens  the  infinite  pity  of  His  great  tenderness  to  the 
comfort  the  house-mother  gives  her  children. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  is  only  lively  appreciation  of  this  truth 
which  makes  many  good  men  intolerant  of  women's  clubs  and 
societies.  I  have  seen  (and  oftener  than  I  like)  some  excellent 
husbands,  and  fathers  who  grow  unsanctifiedly  black  in  the  face, 
and  carnally  loud  of  voice  in  condemnation  of  such  associations. 
They  set  their  feet  so  violently  upon  Church  Sewing  Societies, 
and  Ladies'  Aid  Associations,  and  Women's  Missionary  Boards 
that  they  raise  dust  enough  to  choke  sinners,  saints,  and  heathen 
together.  I  have  in  mind  a  resident  of  a  neighboring  town  who 
is  so  much  afraid  his  wife  may  get  weaned  from  home  and  home- 
duties  by  the  attractions  of  the  sinful  metropolis,  that  he  will 
not  let  her  come  to  the  city  without  his  permission.  He  gen- 
erally escorts  her  and  helps  with  the  family  shopping. 
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I  think  that  I  am  acquainted  with  five  hundred  exemplary 
men  who  assail  all  combinations  of  women  for  general  improve- 
ment in  the  words  of  the  writer  who  says :  "  If  they  (Corinthian 
wives)  would  learn  anything,  let  them  ask  their  own  husbands 
at  home." 

"  Suppose  her  husband  doesn't  know  as  much  as  she  ? " 
objected  I,  once,  to  a  Reverend  D.D.  who  quoted  the  text, 
apropos  to  a  woman's  prayer-meeting. 

"  A  woman  has  no  right  to  know  more  than  her  husband," 
the  unsanctified  blackness  I  have  alluded  to  rising  to  his  fore- 
head. This  is  all  folly  and  froth,  unworthy  of  rational  men,  and 
sensible  women  waste  time  in  trying  to  argue  it  down. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  family  until  now  every  household 
has  been  dependent  upon  other  households  ;  society  is  built  upon 
and  maintained  by  mutual  helpfulness.  Set  a  family — let  us  say 
of  Connecticut  Yankees — in  the  middle  of  a  Western  prairie,  or 
upon  a  desert  island,  cut  them  off  entirely  from  the  outer  world 
for  twenty  years,  and  they  will  be  less  civilized  at  the  end  of  that 
time  than  when  they  went  into  exile.  They  will  have  learned 
nothing  and  indeed  know  actually  less  than  they  knew  a  score 
of  years  back.  Furthermore,  they  will  have  gained  in  conceit 
and  dogmatism,  and  therefore  be  less  fit  to  learn  new  ways  than 
if  they  had  had  neighbors. 

Break  out  a  rat's  lower  teeth,  and  the  upper  will  grow  into 
useless  tusks.  The  poor  thing  starves  to  death,  because  the  fric- 
tion of  upper  and  lower  sets  is  needed  to  keep  both  in  working 
order. 

Last  summer  I  witnessed — at  a  prudent  distance — the  open- 
ing of  a  yellow-jackets'  nest.  The  yellow-jacket,  let  me  re- 
mark for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  is  about  the  size  of  a  honey-bee,  is  ten  times  as  fussy, 
and  can  sting  forty  times  worse.  His  legs  and  back  are  bright 
yellow;  he  is  fond  of  fruit ;  and  judging  from  our  tennis-play- 
ers' experience  has  a  rooted  aversion  to  stockinged  calves  topped 
by  knickerbockers.  It  was  decided  after  sundry  attacks,  in 
which  the  boys  came  off  at  least  tenth-best,  that  the  buff-coats,  like 
the  Chinese,  must  go.  The  business  of  hunting  them  was  done 
at  night.  First  came  a  round  hole  in  the  ground,  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  a  foot  deep ;  then  a  lateral  passage  running  off  from 
this,  upward  and  gradually,  for  six  feet,  so  that  the  rain  could 
never  fill  it ;  lastly,  the  underground  city.  It  was  composed  of 
four  or  five  layers  of  cells,  in  shape  like  honey-combs,  made  of 
such  gray  paper  as  wasps  manufacture,  and  swarming  with  life. 
The  approach  and  the  nest  itself  were  a  revelation  and  a  study 
to  those  not  versed  in  subterranean  habitations.  Who  believes 
that  a  hermit  yellow-jacket  would  ever  have  mined  and  built  with 
such  ingenuity  ?     Every  ant-hill,  every  flock  of  birds,  in  autumn 
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stretching  toward  the  south,  and  in  spring  northward ;  every 
beaver-village  and  bee-hive  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  same  effect 
— co-operation  and  organization  for  the  building  up  of  homes. 

Darwin  tells  us  that  in  the  construction  of  and  provision  for 
their  dwellings,  angle-worms  add  several  inches  yearly  to  the 
thickness  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  woman  who  gathers  and 
brings  nothing  from  without  in  the  shape  of  experience,  counsel, 
or  general  increase  of  knowledge  and  strength  for  the  improve- 
ment of  her  home  finds  her  type  in  the  dull  snail,  whose  house  is 
constructed  precisely  upon  the  pattern  of  her  very  greatest  grand- 
mother, and  who  never  gets  away  from  it. 

I  dug  a  human  snail  out  of  her  shell  once  by  taking  her  to 
a  woman's  club.  She  was  an  amiable,  conscientious,  and,  in 
her  way,  intelligent  snail  and — I  had  almost  said — unpardonably 
industrious.  Her  shell  was  polished  until  it  shone,  and  all  the 
time  she  could  spare  from  this  operation  was  spent  in  teaching 
the  little  snails  how  to  rub  their  shells  to  the  same  degree  of 
shining  perfection. 

I  think  she  had  a  prejudice  against  women's  clubs.  I  know 
\ev  husband  had.  She  told  me  long  afterward  that  he  would 
never  have  let  her  go  to  this  one  if  I  had  not  been  a  clergyman's 
wife.  How  that  day  in  our  club  woke  the  dear  creature  up ! 
We  had  an  inspiring,  comforting  discussion,  all  about  the  privi- 
leges and  duties  of  mothers,  and  the  glory  of  motherhood,  and 
the  high  honor  bestowed  upon  women,  in  that  they  are  permitted 
to  make  the  men  who  are  to  make  history.  It  was  true,  earnest, 
womanly  talk,  such  as  one  hears  ten  thousand  times  in  similar 
organizations  where  she  hears  one  slur  against  men  whose  other 
halves  we  are.  Good,  thoughtful  women,  who  are  striving  to 
grow  better  and  to  know  more,  do  not  "  run  down  "  their  "  big 
brother  man,"  as  Frances  Willard  (bless  her  sweet  soul  and 
clear  head!)  calls  him.  When  we  parted  my  friend  held  my 
hand  close,  tears  were  in  her  eyes :  "  I  came  in  empty,  I  go 
away  full,"  she  said.  "  You  can  never  know  what  all  this  has 
been  to  me." 

We  need  this  wholesome  coming  together,  this  combination 
for  the  common  good,  this  play  of  mind  upon  mind,  this  filling 
of  empty  buckets  from  those  that  are  brimming  over.  And  she 
who  needs  it  most  is  the  woman  who  works  hardest. 

As  a  working- woman,  I  know  this  for,  and  of  myself.  Some- 
times the  beat  of  whatever  mill  we  may  labor  in  so  rings  and 
vibrates  in  our  ears  that  we  are  ready  to  confound  it  with  the 
action  of  our  hearts,  and  fancy  we  could  as  well  live  without  one 
as  without  the  other.  However  well  a  woman  may  love  her 
daily  work,  the  rut  in  which  she  runs  becomes  sometimes  so  deep 
that  she  can  hardly  see  over  the  sides  of  it.  It  is  a  hollow  turn- 
pike that  gets  more  dusty  with  every  step.     We  grow  narrow 
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and  hard  and  selfish  and  obstinate,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
cross.  With  some  women  the  longing  for  change  from  the 
beaten  track  takes  the  form  of  that  for  which  men  are  too  apt  to 
mistake  the  natural  desire  to  learn  and  to  grow.  They  call  it 
"  gadding  and  gossiping." 

St.  Paul  says  of  what  we  would  style  "  frisky  widows  "  that 
they  "  go  from  house  to  house  and  are  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers, 
also,  and  busybodies,  speaking  things  which  they  should  not." 
He  advises  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  husbands,  children,  and  a 
course  of  housework. 

Yet  Paul  worked  comfortably  with  Claudia  and  Lydia  and 
Damaris,  with  Persis,  Tryphana,  and  Tryphosa,  with  Mary  and 
Julia  and  Phoebe,  and  a  host  of  other  energetic  and  holy  women, 
and  conducted  meetings  with  Priscilla  and  Priscilla's  husband. 
His  meaning  here,  then,  clearly  is  to  condemn  laziness  and  tat- 
tling. 

The  gossip  talks  of  persons  and  families  and,  in  assailing 
other  people's  characters,  lowers  her  own.  There  is  no  combi- 
nation or  co-operation  in  her  case.  She  is  a  guerilla  and  a  sneak- 
thief — one  who  pulls  down,  instead  of  raising,  the  standard  of 
the  home.  The  spirit  of  the  Women's  Club  is  directly  opposed 
to  gossip.  Some  one — I  think  it  was  the  late  Dr.  Holland — said, 
"  The  cure  for  gossip  is  culture."  This  the  club  supplies,  cult- 
ure of  mind,  heart,  and  taste. 

During  our  civil  war  I  saw  in  a  sword  factory  a  man,  fifty 
years  old,  who  stood  ten  hours  a  day,  with  pipe  in  mouth,  over  a 
furnace  tempering  swords,  one  by  one.  When  work-hours  were 
over  he  went  home,  ate  his  supper,  and  tumbled  into  bed.  Next 
morning  at  eight  o'clock,  he  was  back  in  the  small  den  where  the 
mercury  stood  at  one  hundred  degrees  all  the  year  round,  hold- 
ing the  blade  in  the  white-hot  furnace.  I  learned  that  he  was 
half-witted,  with  but  two  ideas  in  his  head,  to  hold  a  pipe  be- 
tween his  lips  and  to  know  just  when  a  sword  "was  hot  enough 
never  to  lose  its  temper  again.  No  man  with  whole  w7its  could 
or  would  have  borne  the  life. 

I  was  once  asked  to  call  upon  a  girl  who  had  been  working 
button-holes  for  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  seven  weeks.  She  was 
a  fragile  little  thing,  with  big,  sad  eyes,  a  nervous  cough,  and 
a  painful  affection  of  the  muscles  of  face  and  hands,  which  the 
doctor  said  was  "  sympathetic."  We  got  up  a  Dickens  Reading 
Club,  with  tableaux,  music,  and  cheery  talk  thrown  in  now  and 
then,  and  gave  her  something  pleasanter  than  button-holes  to 
think  of,  and  it  wrought  like  magic.  Working  women  of  all 
others  need  the  kindly  help  of  other  women,  the  refreshment  of 
talk  upon  matters  that  introduce  a  new  and  tonic  element  into 
their  monotonous  life.  To  attempt  to  comfort  and  stay  our 
working-girl   upon  a  diet  of   gossip  is  like  feeding  her  with 
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cheap  candy  when  she  needs  honest  beefsteak  and  bread-and- 
butter. 

What  manner  of  home  does  a  man  expect  to  get  when  he 
marries  a  woman  who  thinks  only  of  her  trade,  her  clothes,  and 
her  possible  husband  ?  I  believe  that  empty-headed  wives  who 
can  talk  of  nothing  that  interests  an  intelligent  man  are  respon- 
sible for  three-fourths  of  the  drunkenness  and  unfaithfulness 
that  make  hells  of  homes.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
streets  tenanted  by  working  men  know  so  well  how  these  women 
look  when  they  have  worn  out  their  wedding  finery.  With  neg- 
lected hair,  collarless  necks,  and  in  dingy  calico  wrappers,  they 
hang  out  of  the  windows  ;  sit  upon  doorsteps,  elbows  on  knees, 
or  nursing  sickly  children,  and  lounge  about  street  and  alley 
corners,  wherever  they  are  and  in  whatever  attitude  always  gos- 
siping ?  It  is  not  poverty  or  hard  work  that  degrades  them,  but 
the  want  of  organization  for  worthier  ends.  Knowing  of  noth- 
ing better  to  do,  they  keep  on  with  the  old  way. 

Here  is  missionary  ground  for  your  co-operative  unions,  my 
fellow  working  women.  A  Working  Girls'  Society  in  every  such 
neighborhood  is  a  quality  of  leaven  which  the  Master  commends. 
The  surest  way  to  drive  out  a  bad  thing  is  to  drive  a  good  thing 
in.  The  man  who  started  a  balky  horse  by  putting  a  handful  of 
clay  in  the  animal's  mouth  was  no  fool.  He  said  he  did  it  "  to 
give  the  critter  a  new  idee." 

"  I  have  great  hope  of  that  boy,"  said  the  teacher  of  a  class 
in  a  mission  school.  "  He  tried  to  wash  his  face  before  coming 
to  class  to-day.  It  was  only  a  smear,  it  is  true,  and  made  the 
rest  of  his  face  look  dirtier.  But  smears  count  as  a  begin- 
ning." 

Your  attempts  to  do  your  high  work  may  not,  in  your  sight, 
seem  more  successful  than  those  of  this  hopeful  teacher.  The 
beginning  may  be  only  to  coax  a  girl  whose  brain  is  full  of 
finery  and  fellows  to  attend  a  club-meeting  in  your  room.  The 
end  may  be  a  home  worthy  of  the  name,  with  a  brave,  sensible 
woman  at  the  head  of  it,  who  will  help  her  husband  to  rise  in 
the  world,  and  bring  up  healthy,  moral  men  and  women  to  bat- 
tle for  the  right  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  see  the  foundation  of  a  thousand  such  homes  before  me  to- 
night. As  in  the  Temple  which  Solomon  built  there  was  no 
sound  of  axe  or  hammer,  yet  the  result  was  the  grandest  struct- 
ure upon  earth,  so  in  this  great  city  of  ours,  and  in  other  cities 
that  have  sent  representatives  to  swell  this  convocation,  there  is 
a  mighty  silent  influence  for  good — good  temporal  and  glory 
eternal — going  on  among  noble  women  banded  together  for  the 
noblest  ends.  It  will  not  merely  prove  to  a  skeptical  world  the 
true  dignity  of  labor,  but  it  will  purify  human  nature  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  renovated — by  working  outward 
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from  within,  from  the  heart  and  centre  of  society,  the  home 
of  which  woman  is  queen. 

Most  cordial  greetings  from  the 

GENERAL   FEDERATION    OF    WOMEN'S    CLUBS 

were  presented  to  the  meeting  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Clymer. 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  of  London,  representing  the 

ENGLISH    WORKING    GIRLS'    SOCIETIES, 

brought  hearty  congratulations  and  good  wishes  from  across  the 
ocean. 


APPENDIX  I. 


LIST  OF    SOCIETIES    SENDING   DELEGATES   OR   REPRESENTATIVES 
TO   THE    CONVENTION. 


NEW   YORK  ASSOCIATION  OF   WORKING    GIRLS'   SOCIETIES. 

(CLUBS   GIVEN  IN   APPENDIX   II.) 


NEW  CENTURY  WORKING  WOMEN'S  GUILD,  PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON  ASSOCIATION  WORKING   GIRLS'   SOCIETIES. 


North  Bennett  Street  Club. 

Girls'  Social  Club  of  Roxbury. 

Working  Girls'  Club  of  Shawraut 

Avenue. 

The  Friendly  Associates. 

Cambridge  Girls'  Club. 

Jamaica  Plains  Working  Girls'  Club. 


Women's  Mutual  Improvement 

Society. 

Girls'  Club  of  Brookline. 

Ready  Hand  Association  of  Canton. 

Boston  Band  of  Working  Girls. 

Amaranth  Working  Girls'  Club. 


Roxbury. 


Fraternity  Club. 


BROOKLYN  ASSOCIATION   WORKING   GIRLS'  SOCIETIES. 


South  Brooklyn  Club. 

The  Central  Club. 

Pilgrim  Chapel  Club. 

Working  Girls'  Club  of  Red  Hook 

Point. 

Brooklyn  Progressive  Club. 


Summit  Street  Club. 

Young  Women's  Christian 

Association. 

Earnest  Club. 

Kindly  Club. 

Christ's  Chapel  Club. 


Brooklyn  Guild. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SOCIETIES. 


NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

Industrial  Art  Club. 

Working  Women's  Society. 

Manhattan  Working  Girls'  Society. 

The  H.  H.  H.  Society. 

Bethlehem  Band. 

E   Broadway  Branch  Y.  W.  Hebrew 

Association. 
United  Workers  of  Y.  W.  C.  Asso- 
ciation. 
Emma  Lazarus  Club. 
Friendly  Club. 
Hope  Club. 
King's  Daughters,  Central  Council, 

and  Various  Branches. 
Branches  of  Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

NEWBCRG,    N.  Y. 
Balmville  Magazine  Club. 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Lily  Band. 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Working 'Girls'  Christian  Alliance. 


NEW   BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 
Working  Girls'  Society. 


ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Resolve  Club. 


BERGEN  POINT,  N.  J. 
Enterprise  Club. 


PATERSON,   N.  J. 

Working  Girls'  Union  Society. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Arch  Street  Circle  of  Y.  W.  C.  Asso- 
ciation. 
St.  James'  Guild. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Myrtle  Assembly. 

East  Baltimore  Branch  of  Y.  W.  C. 

Association. 

Woman's  Guild. 

PITTSBURG  AND   ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

Southside  Progressive  Club. 
Manchester  Girls'  Club. 


ELIOT,    ME. 
Eliot  Library  Association. 


ROCKVTLLE,  CONN. 

Hope  Club. 


NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Sister  Dora  Society. 
Young  Women's  Christian  League. 


BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Earnest  Workers. 
The  Warner  Club. 


NORWICH,  CONN. 

Eureka  Club. 
Norwich  Town  Branch. 


PLYMOUTH,  CONN. 

Arbutus  Club. 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

United  Workers. 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Young  Women's  Friendly  League. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Mount  Pleasant  Working  Girls' 

Society. 

North  End  Working  Girls'  Society. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 
Working  Girls'  Club. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  England  Helping  Hand  Society. 
St.  Andrew's  Girls'  Club. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Mutual  Friend  Society. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Woman's  Industrial  and  Educational 

Union. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Working  Women's  Improvement 
Association. 


MONTREAL,    CANADA. 

Woman's  Industrial  and  Educational 
Union. 


APPENDIX  II. 

NEW   YORK  ASSOCIATION   OF  WORKING   GIRLS'   SOCIETIES. 
Statistics   Compiled   from   Questions   Sent  Odt   Prior  to   Sixth    Annual   Meetini 
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APPENDIX  III. 


directresses  of  the  new  york  association  op  working  glrls' 

Societies. 

Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,        ......     262  Madison  Avenue. 

Mrs.  A.  Alexander,         ......     Castle  Point,   Hoboken. 

Miss  Clara  S.  Potter,       ......     160  West  59th  Street. 

Miss  K.  F.  Morse,    ........  44  East  19th  Street. 

Mrs.  Gaspar  Griswold,      ......        14  West  21st  Street. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Richard  Irvin,  Jr.,  .  .        .         12  West  36th  Street. 

General  Secretary. 
Miss  Virginia  Potter,       ......     150  West  59th  Street. 

Officers  op  the  Philadelphia  New  Century  Guild  of  Working 

Women. 

No.  1132  Girard  Street. 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Turner,  2102  Mount  Vernon  Street,    ....     President. 

Miss  Esther  L.  Jones,      .......    1st  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  Kate  L.  Gallagher,  ......        2d  Vice-President. 

Miss  Leonora  C.  J.  Boeck,      .......  Secretary. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Niles,     .........     Treasurer. 

Boston  Association  op  Working  Girls'  Clubs. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Howes,  67  Chester  Square,    .....     President. 
Miss  0.  M.  E.  Rowe,  Boston  City  Hospital,       ....         Secretary. 


Directors. 


Miss  M.  J.  Allen, 
Miss  Allen  Peabody, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  G.  May,      . 
Miss  Amelia  Owen, 
Miss  Charlotte  Ellis, 


Shawmut  Avenue  Club. 

.     Cambridge  Club. 

.    Roxbury  Club. 

Friendly  Associates. 

.  Jamaica  Plain  Club. 
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Miss  Rose  Howard,  .  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  Brookline  Club. 
Miss  Frances  Hayward,  .  .  .  Boston  Band  op  Working  Girls. 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Boardman,  ..."  The  Amaranth  "  (Roxbury). 

Miss  Marianne  Paine,    ......  Fraternity  Club. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Dunbar, Canton  Club. 

Miss  Ellen  Mason,  .        . Newport  Club  (R.  I.). 

Miss  Helen  Newell,  ....        North  Bennett  Street  Club. 

Directresses  op  the  Brooklyn  Association  op  Working  Girls' 

Societies. 

Mrs.  Mary  Storrs  Haynes, 449  Greene  Avenue. 

Miss  Mary  Sharpe,  ........      30  Garden  Place. 

Miss  Alice  Williams,  .......  134  State  Street. 

Miss  Caroline  H.  Morgan,      .        .        .        .        .162  Columbia  Heights. 

Miss  Alice  Van  Ingen,        .......  27  Strong  Place. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Miss  Isabel  Cumming, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Miss  Sarah  Reid,  ......     6  Strong  Place. 

Treasurer. 
Miss  Lizzie  Chapin,  ........ 
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